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FOREWORD 

It is an admitted fact that the ground of the study and 
research of Modem Indian Languages was broken by the 
European scholars and those Indians who were associated with 
the work or such scholars as undoubtedly derived their inspira- 
tion from their sincere endeavours in this respect. These were the 
scholars who first introduced Punjabi to the foreign public and 
made them appreciate its vast treasures of literateure through 
their monumental pioneer works, which began ro see the light 
of the day in the second half of the nineteenth century. Such 
w.-rks have a specific place in the History of Punjabi language 
and literature and need be taken notice of and studied inten- 
sively by almost all Research Scholars. 

The Language Department had all along been striving to 
acquaint the public in general and students and scholars of 
Panjabi in particular, with such works of philological importance 
by arranging their reproduction. A scheme under 'Develop- 
ment of Modern Indian Languages' was formulated in 1960-61 
to achieve this end. Under this scheme, the Department has 
undertaken to reproduce almost all pioneer Punjabi-Engiish 
Dictionaries like 'Ludhiana-Kosh; Jukes 'Western Punjabi 
(Jatki) Dictionary' and Maya Singh's Punjabi-Engiish Diction- 
ary besides old Grammars of 'Newton' Graham Bailey 5 , etc., 
and 'Griersons' Linguistic Survey of India*~Vol. VIII and IX 
relating to Lehnda and Punjabi. 

We are glad, we have succeeded in this errand and are 
today in a position to give to the scholars and students of 
Punjabi language a series of all the above works. The present 
work is only a humble attempt towards that end and we hope 
the lovers of Punjabi language and literature and its scholars 
and students would appreciate reprodution of these valuable, 
rare and old works and derive the fullest benefit out of these, 
which we think, would go a long way to add to profoundity 
of the Punjabi language. 


JIT SINGH SITAL 
Director, 

Punjabi Department, Punjab. 


LAL SINGH 
Director General 
of Languages Punjab. 


Patiala, 

9th March, 1961. 




PREFACE 


The following work originated in an endeavour, 
several years ago, to help two friends in their study of 
the Panjdbi language. The plan was to write lessons 
with accompanying exercises which were intended to 
illustrate the principles and rules previously laid down, 
so that these might be definitely fixed in the mind 
before taking another step in advance. This method 
proving helpful to those for whom it was originally 
undertaken, it was suggested that if the papers were 
published they might be useful to others as well, but 
at the time I was deterred by press of other work from 
putting them into such a shape as would justify their 
publication. I have since been ahle to take advantage 
of a furlough to Scotland to rewrite them, and to add 
much matter that was not in the papers as at first 
prepared. 

With three exceptions, to each chapter is attached 
an exercise which the student will do well to translate 
on paper and have corrected by his munshi or by some 
one else who is competent to do so. 

The book is open to criticism on the ground of 
its apparent lack of arrangement. In writing a 
grammar the usual plan is to discuss each part of 
speech, beginning with the noun and ending with the 
interjection, and to say all that is to be said on each 
before passing to the next, and for a scientific exposi- 
tion of the principles of a language this method is the 
best, and indeed the only admissible one. But for 
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beginners, who wish as quickly as possible to acquire 
a practical acquaintance with the structure of senten- 
ces, a departure from this method and the adoption of 
that of introducing the different parts of speech in 
rapid succession in the early part of the work will 
much more than compensate for any lack of scientific 
arrangement that it may entail. Indeed in no other 
way would it be possible to prepare exercises. 

A considerable amount of matter, much of which 
is necessary for a more complete knowledge of the 
language, but which would only be confusing to a 
beginner, has been thrown into the form of notes at 
the end of some of the chapters. As the subjects 
treated of in these notes do not enter into the exercises 
the student is recommended to postpone the reading 
of them till he has gone through the book. 

It has been my aim to put into the Panjdbx 
Vocabulary at the end of the book all words that are 
used in the Exercises, and many besides. In the 
English Vocabulary some words that occur in the 
Exercises will not be found, because they are repre- 
sented not by any one Panjabi word but by a phrase, 
and as these have been explained in the body of the 
work it seemed superfluous to burden the Vocabulary 
with a repetition of them. When two or more English 
words are to be rendered by a single Panjabi one they 
are as far as possible connected by a hyphen, and will 
be found under the first letter of the combination. 
Words in parentheses, when printed in Roman letters 
&re not to be translated. Those in italics are intended 
as a guide in translating. 

The reader will kindly bear in mind that the vo- 
•abulary is not a dictionary, and it has not been 
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thought necessary to give to each word all the defini- 
tions of which it is susceptible. In this respect the 
English Vocabulary, which has been prepared with sole 
reference to the Exercises, is especially brief, as a rule 
those Panjdbi equivalents only being given which are 
necessary to enable the student to translate the sen- 
tence. These do not always exhibit the words in their 
primary sense, but they present those particular phases 
of meaning which they are intended to express in the 

passages in which they occur. 

Proper names in the English Exercises are spelt 
as they are pronounced by natives of the country, e.g., 
Lahaur for Lahore, Jalandhar for Jullundur, Ludehdna 
for Ludhiana, &c. The name of every Sikh ends in 
the word Singh, meaning ‘a lion’ ; as Sant Singh, 
Baghel Singh , Ram Singh, &c. The popular pro- 
nunciation of this title can hardly be expressed by 
the Roman character, but Sinhu approaches it, the nh 
having a nasal sound like that of the French word bon, 
with a faint aspirate. This in Gurmukhi is written 
ffiu, and in this form these Sikh names generally 
appear in the Exercises. Since they will always be re- 
cognized as proper names they have not been put into 
the Vocabulary. 

The sentences of which the Panjdbi Exercises are 
composed are largely selected from the works of native 
writers. This is more especially the case in the latter 
part of the book, and wherever constructions and 
idioms occur in which a foreigner is likely to trip. The 
same is true of the examples given to illustrate the 
rules.. 

In some of the notes the term High Hindi is used, 

to designate that form of the Hindi language which is 
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taught in the schools and is used in Government and 
Missionary publications. It is essentially a literary 
language and differs in many respects from the popular 
dialects as spoken throughout a large part of North 
India. 

In the preparation of this work I am indebted 
for help most of all to my father’s Panjdbi Grammar 
first published in 1851 at the Ludhiana Mission Press, 
of which two editions have since been issued. Next to 
this I have found most helpful to me Dr. Kellogg’s 
excellent Hindi Grammar which seems to leave almost 
nothing to be desired by those who wish to master the 
ITrndf language. From this work I have not hesitated 
in some instances to borrow definitions when they 
suited my subject, without thinking it necessary to add 
quotation marks. I trust this general acknowledgment 
will be deemed sufficient. 

I have also studied and derived much assistance 

from the works of several other eminent writers on the 
languages and dialects of ftorth India, which will be 
found frequently referred to in the notes. The referen- 
ces are as follows : — 

J. Newton, Panjdbi Grammar. 

Bihdxi Ldl, Panjdbi Bidkaran. 

Kellogg, Hindi Grammar. 

Hoernle, Grammar of the Gaudian Languages. 

Beames, Comparative Grammar of the Aryan 
Languages of India. 

Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Dialects and 
Sub-Dialects of the Bihdri Language. 

Taylor, Gujrdti Grammar. 

E. P. Newton. 

EDINBURGH, 

June 18, 1896. 
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PANJABI GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION. 

1 . The language which is spoken with some 
variation throughout the Pan jab, and hence called 
Panjabi, is usually written in what is known as the 
Gwrmukhi character.* This term is derived from Guru, 
‘a teacher,’ and mukh, ‘the mouth,’ and it probably 
owes its origin to the fact that the art of writing was 
at first employed only on sacred subject, and was 
practiced by pupils who recorded the oral instruction 
of their Gurus , instead of, as had been the case in 
earlier times, committing his teachings to memory. f 

2. The alphabet consists of thirty five letters, 
whence the name Painti signifying thirty-five, by 
which it is usually designated by the natives. It is 
a common belief amongst the people that these were 
orginated by Baba Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
religion, who lived about the end of the fifteenth 
century. It is certain however that whatever hand 
he may have had in modifying their form, most of 
them have, with slight variation in their structure, 
come down from a very much more remote antiquity. 
Of the entire number no less than twenty-one can, 
though they have undergone some change, be distinc- 
tly recognized in the ancient inscriptions, six at least 

* Foreigners are sometimes heprd to ask, "Do you speak 
Gurmukhi ? "There is no such language. The term is applied only to 
the character, and while one may learn to read or write Gurmukhj, no 
one can speak it, any more than he can Devanagarj. 

f Beam.es, 1. 56. 
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being traceable to the 10th century of our era, three 
to the 5th century, and twelve to the 3rd century 
before Christ. 

3. Of the thirty-five characters that constitute 
the alphabet 'the first three are vowel forms, and 
the rest consonants. They are as follows : — 


Form. 

Name 

Power. 

YU 

aria 

t The powers of these, together 

¥ 

iri 

) with the modifications which they 

§ 

Ura 

) undergo to express vowel sounds, 
will be explained presently. 

H 

sassa 

s, as in sum. 

<7 

haha 

h, as in house. 

of 

kakka 

k, as in king. 

V 

khakkha 

kh, an aspirated k* 

31 

gagga 

g, as in £0. 

UJ 

ghaggha 

gh, an aspirated c, as in ‘log-Aouse.’ 

3 

ngannga 

ng, as in king, (never as in hunger). 

¥ 

chachcha 

ch, as in church. 


chhachchha 

' chh, an aspirated ch. 


jajj4 

j, as in judge. [ judge-him .’ 

¥ 

jhajjW 

jh, an aspirated j, as dgeh in 

3 

nyanya 

ny, as in the Spanish senor. 


* The aspirated letters, of which there are ten, must be pro, 
nouuced with a single impulse of the voice, no vowel sound being 
allowed to intervene between the consonant and the aspirate. Thus q 
is pronounced like in the following words when spoken consecu- 
tivelyand without a pause; ‘BlarA-Aole,' *blorA-Aead/ So also the 
character represented by chh should be pronounced like those letters 
in the combination, 'whieA Aouse/ and the same with the others. 
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Form 1 

Name 

Power 

<s 

tainka 

t> slightly harsheij than the Eng- 
lish t* 

z 

thattha, 

th, an aspirated t. [lish d- 

3 

qlaqlda 

d, slightly harsher than the Eng- 

3 

dhaddha- 

dh, an aspirated d [lish n 

& 


n, slightly harsher than the Eng- 

3 

tatta 

t, slightly softer than the Eng- 
lish 2.* 

3 

thattha 

th, an aspirated U [lish d. 

€ 

dadda 

d, slightly softer than the Eng- 


dhaddha. 

dh, an aspirated d. [lish n. 

?> 

nanna 

n, slightly softer than the Eng- 

XI 

pappa 

p, as in. pay. herd.’% 

<2 

phappha 

ph, an aspirated ft, as in she/>- 

3 

babbd 

b, as in boy. 

3 

bbabbba 

bh, an aspirated b, as in ‘CoMam. 

M 

mamma 

m, as in may. 


yayya 

y, as in yoke. 

3 

rara 

x, like the French r, with the ton- 
gue vibrating on the palate. 

23 

lalla 

1, as in love . 


* This and the four letters following must be pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue on the roof of the mouth, a little further back 
than when vocalizing the corresponding English letters. 

f This and the four letters following are pronounced with the 
tip of the tongu pressed on the inside of the teeth, a little further 
forward than when vocalizing the corresponding English letters, Taylor 
suggests the Irish pronunciation of 'water', 'trials/ 

t In words, adopted from a foreign language this letter is 
frequeetly pronounced like /. 
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Form. 

Name 

Power 


wawa, 

v,w, something between the two.* 


rara, 

r, a cerebral r, produced by placing 
the tip of the tongue on that part 
of the roof of the mouth which is 
used in pronouncing 3 , and ex- 
ploding the breath, f 


4. These letters are divided into five classes, thus: 
Vowels, w, e, §. 

Sibilant, h. 

Aspirate, v. 

f 3 » i 3i xn s Gutturals. 

i 

I b s H s e Palatals. 

Mutes, j 2 s j « 3 Cerebrals 

I 3 u e u ?y Dentals. 

U y b h g m Labials. 


Semivowels, a g h ? 3 .* 

5. It will be seen that the arrangement ol 
letters here is more systematic than that of the 
English alphabet, those of each class and sub-class 
being placed together . Thus three vowel forms stand at 
the head, followed by four classes of consonants. First 
we have the sibilant and aspirate, each of these classes 
being re presented by one letter only; then the mutes, 

* P e sound is that which is produced by attempting to pronounce 
w 'With, the upper teeth on the lower lip, in the position in which we 
place them to pronounce v. 


^ t The sound of tbit letter differs little from that of sT, with which 
it is frequently interchanged. 


♦This letter being pronounced after the analogy of the 
might with equal propriety have b been classed with them. 


Cerebrals 
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subdivided into five classes, each containing five 
letters; and finally the five semivowels. If the mutes 
be read in columns downwards it will be found that 
tbe five classes are arranged in tbe order of tbe organs 
by tbe aid of wbicb they are pronounced, beginning 
with tbe throat and ending with tbe lips. If on the 
other band tbe eye be carried horizontally across tbe 
page it will be seen that tbe letters which constitute 
each class are also arranged on a uniform principle, 
there being in each, two pairs of letters and an odd 
one. Tbe first pair consists of a surd letter with its 
aspirated form, tbe second of a sonant with its aspira- 
ted form, and at tbe end is tbe nasal that is appro- 
priate to its class. 

6. Tbe three letters ym, v, Q, with tbe aid of 
additional signs, known as lagh or matr, are made to 
represent ten vowel sounds, and these assume different 
forms, according as they are initial in a word or 
syllable, or non-initial. Thus : — 


Initial. 

Non-initial. 

Power. 

W | 

* 

a, 

as iu women , or as u in but. 

] 

w 

T i 

d, 

>5 

far. 

fs 

f 

i, 


fin* 

fit* 


/ 

1, 

}> 

machine. 

I 1 


u> 

J) 

full 

© 

Sf 


fi» 

)> 

rule. 


* The short a being inherent in eacu 
to represent it when non initial. Thus in fR5 ^3, bGn * H3, mai * 

m rat & c., a is inherent in the consonants H, 3, and must 

be pronounced in reading. In the final consonants however it » 
quiescent. When no vowel sign follows consonant the latter is said 
to b« mukta, 'soffcient.' 
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Initial, 

Non-initial. 

Power. 

\ 

\ 

*8 


e, 

„ they, t 

St 

VX 

ft 

ai, 

„ aisle. 

€ 

- + 

o, 

„ go. [in Eng, house. 

vx 

**» 

au, 

„ the Gorman haus, or ou 


7. The following are the names of the non- 
initial vowel signs, or laghs : T d kanna; f i siar'%; 1 % 
bihdri, or bidri; -u aunkur; = & dulainke, or duaun- 
kure;~~ e laun, or Ian; *“ ai dulaidn, or duldwdn; " o 
hord; " au kanaurd. 

Of these t and 1 are written after, f before, _ and = 
under, and over, the letters which they 

vocalize. How they are joined to the vowels w, h,@, has 
been shown in the above Table. They are used with 
consonants in the same manner. Thus; ft sd, fn si, u) 
si, h su, m su, u se, h sai, u so, h sau. 

The name of each of these vowel signs when 
pronounced in connection with a consonant takes, in 
addition, the sound of that consonant, so that i d 
kanna, e. g., when following h would be called kd 
kanna, when following ?, dd kanna, when following g, 
rd kannd , & c. 


8. The native method of spelling is clumsy in 
the extreme, as will be seen by the following examples; 

t la reality the English language furnishes no sound thaiT 
exactly represents that of It is something between the souuds of e 
in set and in they, but more nearly approximating to the former, provi- 
ded the sound be prolonged as in the latter word. 

* ^° te that initial ° is expressed by a slight modification of 
the letter §, the upper curve being left open, and the non-initial 
by a distinct sign. 
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heuhj is spelled ‘ babbit, mukta, gagga mukta, lall’a, 
mukta , bagal 

» tainke nun {% bihari, pap pa mukta tip-, 
wrt, „ ‘aire nun a kanna, sasse uun sa kanna, 

as a, 

Tnfira, ,, sasse nun sa kanna , hahe nun hi siarL 
babba mukta , sahib, , \ha/r% bair%,, 

,, babba nun bai dulaikn rare nun r% bi- 

This is very much as if we were to spell tlie 
word patent, ‘to p add a, to t add e, n alone,# alone, 
patent.’’ 

9. There are the three additional signs to he 
noted, viz , fipp’i ( n ), binii (*), and adhik f). 

(1) Tippi may be written over any letter that 
is mukta , or that has siari subjoined to it, also 'over 
any consonant with arnkuT or dulainke subscript. 
When so placed, if the following letter be a mute, 
tippi takes the place of the nasal of the class to which 
that belongs. Thus if the following mute be a guttural, 
tippi would be pronounced like s; as usn for uusiy HU 
for usu. The same is true also of the palatals, cerebrals, 
& c.; as xral for m?sV, for ftreu; ins for fas?; v$ra for 
ruvra. It is obvious that when the following mute is 
itself a nasal the effect of tippi is simply to reduplicate 
it; as t3?p khnna hvb sammat , &c. 

Before h tippi is usually pronounced like ?>; as 
nin ans. 

When no consonant follows, other than u, which 
however is not strictly a consonant, p.pp'% simply indi- 
cates that the succeeding vowel is to be pronounced 
with a nasal sound as in the French bon, garcon, & c., 
e. g. faf jinu, fan sink, § nun §u dohun . 

(2) Bindi may be written .over, or a little to 
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the xight of the vowels w, ts\, §, w, ©, w, in. both theii 
initial and non-initial forms, and the initial vowels © 
and ©. In general its effect is to give a nasal sound 
to the vowel with which it is used; as nni, bans, H*n 
rams , huj sank, wft* as%n uh 1 elon. When the following 
letter is a mute however bind’i often has the same 
power as tipp'i, being equivalent to the nasal of the 
class to which the mute belongs. Thus ut3i=TUSHi, 
ufg— uteg, &c. 

(3) Adhik is a sign which, written above the 
line between two letters indicates that the second is 
reduplicated.* Thus h n—sap, but mi =sapp. So also 
$z\—gadd% ; wm —assu, &c. If the second letter be one 
of the aspirated mutes the aspirate is not repeated, 
so that fus for instance— fueg, not fqgg, and would 

ss =r 7 

be romanized bichchu ; ifu3=U3U3 pathar. 

10. Occasionally compound letters are used in 
imitation of the Devanagan, when it is designed that 
no vowel shall intervene between two consonants. In 
this case the second letter of the conjunct is written 
either under, or to the right of the first, and attached 
to it ; e. g., hu sj, m mh, 3 nh , u rh, s lh, 3 h, urn gy, 
nu sth, 33 ty, kh sm. 

The sign representing g in these conjuncts, 
when it occupies the second place, is peculiar, n sr, \ 
kr, \khr, \gr, 3 tr, n dr, \pr, u br, \ bhr. 

11. In many words the letter h has a cerebral 
sound, and is pronounced after the analogy of the 
other cerebals by placing the tip of the tongue further 
back on the roof of the mouth than in pronouncing the 
English l. In this case it is usually written with a 

♦When the second letter is one of the nasal mutes the redupli- 
cation is generally effected by the^use of tippu as has been explained. 
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slight stroke to the right, and is represented in the 
Eoman character by a dotted l. Thus, «<#.* 

12. The only marks of punctuation are i and j|. 
In poetry the former is written at the end of the first 
line of a couplet, und the latter, of the second. In 
prose the single bar, called dtan^d., serves as a full 
stop, and the double bar, do dative, to mark the end 
of a paragraph. 

13. When t occurs at the end of a line in which 
there is not space left to write it, as it is not allowable 
to carry it to the following line, it is omitted, and a 
small circle (°) placed in the margin opposite to mark 
its absence. The word must be read as if t were 
present. 

This same sign is also used in lieu of brackets, 
and as the period is in English, to mark the abbrevia- 
tion of a word ; e. g., m 0 for h?>h und, &c. 

14. The system of spelling in Panjdbi is a 

good deal confused, the same word frequently being 
spelled in different way ; as fufeau for tresu, 3 for 3 §, 
vMTgei for arcro for fawns, otatH or creTa for afa§, 

&c. Also there are certain letters which are constantly 
interchanged ; as fa with its cognate semi-vowel rs ; § 
with 3 ; a and 3 with m ; a with h ; s with ». This is 
no doubt due to the fact that it is an uncultivated 
language, with little or no literature worth speaking 
of, so that each writer has to some extent spelled 
the words to represent their sound as it struck his 
ear. I have followed the spelling that I belive to 
be the most correct, and to be sanctioned by the 
most general usage. 

* This sound is unknown in High Hitldf and Urdii, bat has a 
separate character to express it in Sanskrit, and among modern langna- 
gas is heard in Gujr^tf, (Taylor) M^rdthl, and Oriyd, (Kellogg). 
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[§ 15 , 16 . 


CHAPTEK I. 

Declension of Nouns.— First Declension. 


15 . The parts of speech are the same as in 
English, with the exception of the article which has 
nothing to represent it in Panjdbi. To nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, belong in common, 
gender, number, and case. Adverbs and postpositions* 
too are frequently treated as nouns, and are construed 
with the various case signs, 

16. There is no neuter gender, all nouns what- 
soever being classified as either masculine or feminine. 
There are two numbers, singular and plural. The cases 
are eight, viz., Nominative, Instrumental, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Ablative, Locative, and Vocative. 
These are distinguished from one another partly by 
inflection, but chiefly by the use of subjoined particles, 
or postpositions, which serve the purpose of case signs. 
The Nom. and Voc. take no postposition, though the 
latter may have h, ‘O’ or some other interjection pre- 
fixed. The particles used with the other cases are as 
follows; Gen., si, ‘of’; Dat„ and Acc., §, ‘to 5 , which 
however when it occurs with the Acc. must be left 
untranslated; Abl., §, 3% tf, u?, 3S+ ‘by,’ ‘with,’ ‘from’; 
Loc., xre, ‘on,’ or some other particle denoting locality; 
Instr.f-s, ‘by.’ This last was originally used with 
passive verbs to denote the instrument of the action, 
and was a form of the Ablative. It is still used chiefly 


♦Since in Punjabi, as in the other languages of North India the 
'preposition 1 almost always follows, instead of preceding, the word it 
governs, T adopt the nomenclature of the more recent grammarians, 
$.nd call it what in reality it is, a 'postposition. 

fCf, the Gujrdtf eft, 3, ‘by/ 
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with those tenses which are formed from the passive 
participle, but in an active sense, and it must there- 
fore always be rendered into English like the 
Nominative case, the particle g being left untranslated. 
The use of this case will be explained when we come 
to treat of those tenses of the verb with which it is 
employed. Some of the pronouns form their Genitive 
by taking the terminations gr, 3 * and w*, instead of 
employing the suffix sn 

1 7. Nouns have three declensions, each of which 
has two or more varieties. The three have this in 
common that they all inflect the Oblique cases plural. 
The first declension inflects also the Oblique cases 
singular, and the Nominative plural. In the second 
these remain uninflected, and in the third the Nomina- 
tive plural is inflected. Thus: — 



Obi. Sing. 

Nom. Pl. 

Obi. Pl. 

I. 

Inflected. 

Inflected, 

Inflected. 

II. 

Uninflected. 

Uninflected. 

Inflected. 

III. 

Uninflected. 

Inflected. 

Inflected. 


18 . The first declension comprises all masculine 
nouns ending in w or w. Of these there are three 
varieties ; 1st those in which the termination is pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; 2nd those in which it is 
preceded by any vowel other than fs or h! ; and 3rd 
those in which it is preceded by fe or d]. Nouns of 
the second and third varieties, especially of the former, 
are of infrequent occurrence. 

In the following Table the terminations of the 
three varieties are exhibited together for the sake of 
comparison. 
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chapter I. 


[5 19. 


Singular. 

Plural. 


§ 

o 


Voc* 

N m. 

Obi. 

Voc. 


* 

o 





; 

1 st Variety. 

W 


few 

£ 

few 

fef 

2nd ,, 

W 

§ 

few, § 


few, w 

fe€, § 

3rd „ 

w 

§ 

w, $ 

§ 

w 



obs. 1. When wu of the Nominative has bindl the latter 
retains its place throughout all the inflected cases. Thus w, 
fe*i, t 1 , fttf, 


Obs. 2. As regards the Nom. and Obi. cases sing., and 
the Nom. pi., the three varieties are at one. The only points 
of divergence are in the Voc. sing., and the Obi. and Voc. pi. 
In the Voc. it will be noted that 2 agrees with 1, but has an 
alternative form i in the sing., and § in the pi. Also that 3 
agrees with 2, except that having ft or gt in the stem it is 
obliged to drop ft from the ending. In the Obi. pi. again 2 
agrees with 1 but optionally takes while 3 has this termina- 
tion only, on account of the ft or gf in the stem. 

19 . The full declension of .each of these varieties 
is given, as follows : — 

First Variety. 

■hV, c a boy.’ 



Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

W, a boy, 

r§, boys, 

I. 

% a boy, 

yfew boys, 

a. 

ill 51 , of a boy, | 

wtew €t, of boys, 

♦Though the Voc. is one of the Oblique cases yet for the sake of 
convenience I classify it separately, and by the oblique cases are to be 


understood the Instr., Gen., Dat., Acc., Abl., and Loc. 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

D. y? £, to a boy. 

yfentT §, to boys, 

Ac. yi §, a boy, 

yfew §, boys, 

Ab. y§ §, f*, from a boy, 

yfkw §, ■§*, from boys. 

L. yi yg, on a boy, 

yfew yg, on boys, 

V. ■§ yfew, 0 boy, 

§ yfe§, 0 boys. 

Second Variety. 

vgy@w, ‘a tempter’. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. ngi^w. 

ngy@3, 

a 

I. VIH>i§-8 g, 

St 7 

gg«@w, ngeQferMT g, 

a 7 a 7 

G. gi, 

s> 7 

xigy@w, ngy@few gi, 

D. £, 

sx ~ 7 

vfgyfNi, xrauffew §, 

Ac. ngyQ-g £. 

a = 7 

xigy@w, ngy^fenii £, 

Ab. xtgg§s g, g 1 , 

xrayfwi, ygyffevwT §, c 1 

L. \jgy§s \ig, 

a - 

"Mgy|w ngy|fev>ii yg, 

V. s ugy§§, "ugttgfew, 

^ 7 * a 

b "ygygf vgy©fe§. 

a st 

Third Variety. 

mstw, ‘a shopkeeper. 

Singular. j 

Plural. 

N. mslw, 


I. gists* %, 

gisTw "1, 

G. HTg^g* gT, 


D. gists 1 #, 

BisW 

Ac. gifts' §, j 

gistw f , 

Ab. gistf* f, g*, 

BT^twiT i, B*, 

L. msta* yg, 

gisW yg, 

V. g "gists*, gi^tw, 

§ gigt§*. 
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20. A few masculine nouns in w form an excep- 
tion to the rule above stated, fey ‘father,’ is indeclin- 
able. uhi, ‘God,’ becomes ygifewn or usual, in the Yoc. 
sing. Otherwise it remains uninflected. W3m, ‘a spirit,’ 
is sometimes, though not always, uninflected in the 
singular. In the plural it conforms to the rule, gw, ‘a 
king,’ is optionally uninflected throughout the singular. 
3331 , ‘husband,’ is often uninflected in the Obi. cases 
sing. 

21. There being no article in Punjfibi we have to 
be guided, in translating, by the connection, as to 
whether ‘a’ or ‘the,’ is to be supplied. The numeral 
fust, ‘one, however is frequently used for the indefinite 
article ; as ysi, ‘a boy’, or the boy’, ®3i or fiee? gfei, ‘a 
cart.’ 

Obs. The Gen. case precedes its governing noun; as wlir 
w V3, 'the son of a (the) shopkeeper’; fkfi V via, 'Kharak 
Singh’s house.” 



C § 22. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Second Declension. 

22. The second declension comprises all mascu- 
line nouns other than those already noticed, viz., those 
which end in a consonant, or in any vowel except vxt. 
The Yoc. sing, takes w, the Obi. pi. w, and the Voc" 
pi. f. 

'a man.’ 

Plural. 

wre, 

wyr €T, &c., 

§ WfQ. 
ami, ‘brother.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

Horn, ami, sml, 

Obi. ami w, 5L &c., amW t, e*, &c., 

Voc. b amlw, § 3ml§, 

3 is|, ‘a youth,’ ‘a young man.’ 

Singular. t Plural. 

Nom. Blau, Hiau, 

cx 

Obi. tobI, &c., aiaaw h, 5*, &c., 

Ji £t ' 

Yoc. § giagwi, b 

5? S3 

(1) If the final vowel be written with bindi or 
tipfii these are thrown forward when, in the course 
of declension, a syllable is added, so as still to occupy 
the final place. When the added syllable is itself 
nasal, bindi or tip pi of, the stem is dropped. 

(2) The vowel § followed by another vowel is 
changed into its cognate semivowel a. 


Singular. 

Horn, nsy, 

Obi. -hwu t>, bi, &c., 
Voc. B HOT, 
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opf*, ‘a crow.’ 


Singular. 

Nom. o£T@ s , 
Obi. at© 1 
Voc. ■§ a^T, 


Plural. 

snf*, 

3n<?i ■&, &c„ 

■§ oof 1 , a - *© 4 


(3) If final© be preceded by fs the latter is 
lengthened to s in the inflected cases. 


fb©, ‘father.’ 


Singular. 

Norn, fli©, 

Obi. fa© ?r, &c,, 
Voc. s 


Plural. 

faf, 

ate* a, €% &c., 
§ fit. 


Obs, Before masculine nouns in the Obi. cases singular, 
and in the Nom, case plural, e 1 of the Genitive becomes e 
before the Voc. sing., % or few. 

Ex. ei fiat, ‘Natthd's son.’ 

sj « >ft f, ‘to Natthd’s son.’ 

e iflt, ‘Natthd’s sons.’ 

? (or few) fifew, '0 son of Natthd.’ 
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CHAPTER IH. 

Present Tense of the Substantive Verb. 

23. The personal pronouns are of common 
gender. They are given here in their nominative form 
in connection with the conjugation of the present 
tense of the substantive verb. 

frl, 

h thou, you,* 

@tj he, she, it, that, 
wfi 1 we, 
svT you, 

they, those. j fnj they (those) are. 

fa is a demonstrative pronoun, meaning ‘that,’ 
and as such is used with nouns ; as ©u ‘that pond’; 
©u fans, ‘those trees.’ It is used also however as a 
third personal pronoun. 

24. In constructing a sentence write first the 
subject, second the object or complement of the 
predicate, and third the verb. Thus, m 1 sum m, ‘I 
am a blacksmith’; ©u §, ‘that is a pond’; ©<J uuws 
fi, ‘he (or ‘that’) is a brahman ’+ 

Obs. Before xnasc. nouns in the Obi. cases pi. ei of the 
Genitive becomes or feoh: before the Voc. pi. , 3 or fefi. 

Ex. anffifeerifer, ‘Ram Singh’s son.’ 
em fpra i v~i, 'Ram Singh’s sons.' 

B’H ftra v (or fetf) yfewi §, ‘to Ram Singh’s sons ’ 

3 bih frrg t (or fe§), '0 sons of Ram Singh.’ 

****** 

*In conformity with modern usage, the 2nd pers. pron. sing, 
will be uniformly rendered 'you,' unless there is a special reason for 
rendering it ‘thou,’ to avoid ambiguity. 

t It must be understood that here, and in all similar general 
rules to be given hereafter for the collocation of words, the natural 
order is stated -which is usual when it is not intended to give special 
emphasis to any part of the sentence. For the purpose of accentuating 
a word or clause it is often taken out of its usual position, just as in 
English we might say, ‘I have seen his brother but him I have never 
seen.’ 


tjt I am, 

1 1* thou art, you are, 
©u 9 lie, sbe, it, is, 
wff tji we are, 

3r)* <5* (9) you are, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Third Declension. 

25 . All nouns of the third declension are femi- 
nine, and all fe min ine nouns belong to the third 
declension. There are three varieties; the first compris- 
ing those feminines which end in w, the second those 
which end in §, and the third those of all other termi- 
nations, whether vowels or consonants. The termi- 
nations of the three varieties are exhibited in the 
following Table. 


Singular. 

Plural. 


s* 

i 


s 




o 

£ 

r-O 

O 

o 

O 

.4S> 

o 

£ 

1st Variety. 

W 

W 

YtfT 

W 

' 

W 


2nd „ 

§ 

§ 

§, § 

& 

& 

i, 

3rd ,, 

* 


1* 

i 

— w 

— W 

' — € 


06s. These three agree in not inflecting the Obi. cases 
sing. In the Voc. sing, also I is uninflected, while 2 and 3 add 
1 to the stem ; but in 2 the final f coalesces with the suffix % 
making t (=te), according to the rule given in §22(2), and 
optionally retains the Nom. form. In the Nom. and Obi. pi., 1 
changes w» into w, while 2 and 3 add that termination to the 
stem. In the Voc. pi. they all take the suffix §, but 2 option- 
ally drops f before doing so. 

First Variety. 
f g r rgr, £ a widow.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. fcuvf, 


♦ A consonant, or any vowel, other than *h|t or 
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Singular. 

. Obi. f^T3?r 51 , &c., 
Voc. § fetpgi, 


Plural. 

fectei 51, &c., 


Nom. »i§*, 

Obi. "Hi©* 51, &c. , 

Yoc. § -hi© 1 , vfif 4 , 


Second Variety. 

vp@ ! , ‘mother. 5 

H T ?i, 


>pgi s, ?i, <fec., 
§ vni*, ni@\ 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Obi, aal§, 51. &c., 
Voc. § sala, 


Third Variety. 

(a) a-fi, ‘a girl, 5 ‘daughter. 5 


Plural. 

53 W, 

aalw %, si, &c., 
isGflS. 


(6) ^q, ‘wall. 5 


Singular. 

Nom. «q, 

Obi. opq a, ?i, <fec., 

Voc. EOT, 

2?*c. 2. w, ‘a calamity’, 


Plural. 

ofm, 

ofqi A, 51 , &c., 

eH 

makes its Voc. sing. nsii, Nom, 


pi. nsrgY or EffifOTP, Obi. pi. ESifenf 1 , and Voc. pi. 4«'PeJ§ 


or kh>§. 


Exc. 2. wfa, ‘an eye', which belongs to the third variety, 
makes its plural iftii or wT and EH3, ‘a thing’, pi. ?R 3 wi or 9H|, 
A few feminine nouns are indeclinable ; as, RV ‘danger'; 33i, 
‘manner’. 


Exc. 3. git, ‘a girl’, has an alternative form of the Voc. 
sing., si. 

Obs. Before fem. nouns in the Nom. and Obi. cases sing., 
Ei of the Genitive becomes it ; before the Voc. sing., e! or Eli ; 

Ex. {sew ftfa ei Vb, 'Nihal Singh’s son.' 
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fetPK frig ^ tft, ‘Nihal Singh’s daughter', 
fetus fng st ut §, ‘To Nihal Singh’s daughter.’ 

^ fetps fug ut (or sft) tftt, ‘0 daughter of Nihal Singh.’ 

******* 

NOTE 

Occasionally we find the Nom. case used in place of the 
Voc., as, §s i(w, ‘listen child’. This is more especially the 
case- with proper names, as in the following sentence from the 
Janam Shkhl ; si ara til cjfaw uisi ui3 uaeim to wr ufoSl, 
then Gur& Naiiak said. Brother Bala and Mardana, now let us 
go hence.’ 



Plur. Sing. 


§ 26-27] 
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CHAPTER V. 

Past tense of the Substantive Verb — Postposi- 
tions.— Genitive Affix. 

26. The past tense of the substantive verb, 
unlike the present, as given in Ch. Ill, undergoes 
inflection on account of gender. It is conjugated as 
follows* : — 

Masculine. Feminine 

1. k* rt, ifl, I was, ir h), I was, 

y 2. 3 w, jft, you were, 3 nt, you were, 

- 3. fu k*, he was, §u tf, she was, 

^ 1. wffi tp, b% b, we were, vhhT iftw, we were, 
v. 2. 3 bT,b@, b1, h, you were, bbT tAw, we were, 

J 3. hs, h), % they were.l hIw, hs, they were. 

27, Most of the postpositions employed in 
Panjabi were origionally nouns used in the inflected 
form. They are with a very few exceptions construed 
with the Genitive case, the Genitive affix being with 
many of them optionally left unexpressed. When 
expressed it is put in the form that it assumes before 
masculine nouns in the Obi. cases sing. Thus we may 
say uib file or m 3 e fee, ‘in the house’; inna f § or ue*3 
e @^3 ‘on the hill’ ; ee as or ee e as, ‘by the well.’ 

Exc. fswefi, ‘like’, and 3H, ‘Coward’, are treated as 
feminines, the Gen. affix taking the form el, while Barf, ‘by 
means of,' and a^l, ‘for’, may be preceded by % or el ; as, 
fisa? el fsup^fi, ‘like a tree.’ 
f-M 3 si ‘toward the village,’ 
gj|v^ f (or el) eigl 1 , ‘by means of the Gurus.’ 

•Other forms are given in the Note at the end of this Chapter. 
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[§ 28 - 29 . 


§3t I (or el) Tret, ‘for the girl’. 

Obs. Before fem. nouns in the Nom. or Obi. cases pi. v 
of the Genitive becomes ettf ; before the voc. pi. el§. 

28. For convenience of reference all the inflected 
forms of the Genitive affix are now given in the follow- 
ing Table, with examples illustrating their use. 


Before a governing word in the 



Masculine. 

Feminine 

i 

f Nom. er, 

el, 

Obi. e, 

C/) i 

(_ Yoc. e, few, 

el, ele, 


f Nom. e, 

1 Obi. e, few, 

elw. 

elw, 


[ Yoc. e, fe§. 

el§. 


Examples are ; 

Masc. ujf ei tin, ‘the horse’s mouth.’ 

ui 3 § vra fee, ‘in the horse’s mouth’. 
hot? (or few) ufcw, ‘0 son of Kalu’. 
uii § us, ‘the horse’s ears.’ 
ujf e (or few) cfoi feu, ‘in the horse’s ears’. 
§ ous e (or fe@) ufe§, ‘0 sons of Kdlu.’ 

Fem. uia el wa, ‘the horse’s eye.’ 

uiH ^1 wu feu, ‘in the horse’s eye.’ 

■§ stiR el (or ele) die. ‘ J daughter of Kdlu.’ 

ui 3 etw nun, ‘the horse’s eyes’. 

uji etw wa-i feu, ‘in the horse’s eyes’. 

2 oUH el€ dfe, ‘0 daughters of Kdlii,’ 

29. Note the following constructions ; — 
an fus e feu e, ‘the well is in the village.’ 

5 * 


Sing . Plural. Singular . 
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fife § fsu un !}, ‘there is a well in the village/ or 
‘in the village (there) is a well/ 

P33 §*§ 9, ‘the sarai is on the road.’ 
rraa f^s fiaat wf 5 D, ‘there is a sarai on the road.’ 
mb] n§ § h], ‘the shoemaker was by the pond.’ 

Si € §» mb] ri], ‘the shoemaker was by the pond.’ 
In these examples the effect of placing the 
adverbial clause first is to throw the emphasis on the 
subject. 

$ if: af< * * * * 

NOTE. 


On the Substantive Verb. 

30. The substantive verb in Panjabi exhibits a remark- 
able variety of forms, especially in the past tense. Some of 
these are seldom heard, being used perhaps over a limited area, 
but all of them I think would be readily understood in most 
parts of the province. The forms in most general use have 
been given in this and the third Chapter. The full conju- 
gation, so far as I am acquainted with it, is now given, though 
it is very likely that there may be, besides these, other forms 
having a local currency. 

Present Tense. 





1. 

2 . 

3. 


Masculine 
y\r m, man, Ob 
| ff, an, t 1 , 
fo 0, flan, % nst, 
vl, rif, v, s, 
writ 1 3 *. u'ii, ffai 
grit 1 5, n 1 , nit, u§i§, 
ns, nsm, n ai, nc^, 
Ost, Ofc, nsg, 3. 


Feminine 

mail, 

ffart, 

bail, 

triaftwi, 0 1 aiW, 
nailwi, 

nnailwi, ffafiwb 


Past Tense. 
Masculine. 


it 1 tt 1 , Tran, rit, ritan, tp, iriap, w, nrd, 
3 tp, tp3p, rit, ritap, w, Srit, 

§n tp, Tpan, fit ritap, w, M, tphI, 
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t 1. wrb % f&i, f \ Tft®, w, Ffy % bf, 

J <| 2. FFb F, M, jft, FJ§i, 3, 3fi, F§, 

^ ( 3. fin fi, fen, Tft, Tfefi, F?>, F^Ht, fes, 1TO, fe cJH?>. 

Feminine . 

| 1. fir Ft, jM, ft, F*aft, st, 3 ht, 

2. | Ft, tM, M, 

' 3. |u Ft, tM, ^t, m\ FUJI, 
j 1, -wft 1 FtvKT, F'faftw, H*, FT3lt»fT, sft»n, 3 hW, 

I | 2. bfY hW, Flaftw, ^fon, Mw, yftfi. 

( 3. fin hW, Ffaftw, F$, F^itvxi, fi$, FT5, FH?>. 

31. That variation of the past tense which ends in an, 
(FW, rftair, &c.,) is, so far as I know, peculiar to Punjabi. In the 
present tense however this form , is used in the dialect of 
Kanauj, Thus, sing. 1. n, 2, fian, 33, 3. nan, Sat ; pi. 1. S 1 , Sat, 
2. 3, 3. <r, oaf. These forms are colloquial throughout the 
central doab, the country lying between the Ganges and 
Jumna.* 

32. The form 3* in the 1st pers. of the pres, tense be- 
longs to the Jullundur doab. 

33. In the Lahore district % is often used redundantly, 
as in the following examples : — 

3b f cfsr ff? tft^rfa»0 fg& ft 3 §3 ^ ^ ^ 'what- 

ever other bridal portion the girl's family gave, the whole of 
that too he took up' 5 fen al ym faa T W 3 , 'this too he said'; 
F* W# feat© § a^a ?£& 3 al vftj 335 ? 'when he saw his 

brother crying the fire flared up/ i e. he flew into a rage. 

34. In the central districts of the Panj&b f is very 
commonly used in place of 3 or as. Thus, fssi feshn^ w# M3 
atonal fe 'these faithless (fellows) have destroyed our honour’; 
fen faiF fam ferofl ffiar fi, 'how sad he looks' ; wara Frfna 

fe the thanedar sahib is calling (you)/ 

This fe I take to be a corruption of t, from the Sanskrit 
root achh. From this root a substantive verb has been formed 
which under various modifications is in common use in many 
of the languages and dialects of North India. Taking e. g., the 
3 rd pers. sing , and pi., (=PanjaW 3, US’., the variations are ; 

* Kellogg. § 468, and Table XVIIL ~~~ ~~ 
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Oriy'a. 

| Bengali. 

Tirhiit , 

E. Raj- 
put ana. 

Gujrati. 

NaipaU* 

Sing. 


wi J 

§ 

t 

i 

g./. 1, i 

Plur. 


wts i 

1 

i 



gs &c. 


In the dialects of Hindi current in Kumaon and Garhwai, 
as also in the Maithili, this root prevails. The last named 
dialect is extraordinarily prolific of forms derived from it, 
furnishing no less than seventeen for the 3rd pers. pi. masc. 
alone.* 

In Bengali, according to Beanies g is corrupted colloqui- 
ally to u It is also commonly pronounced b, though g is 
written.f In Gujrati 3 % % =Panj. aragi (&), ‘he does'; wn.$ 
ffifit ?l, ‘he has given.’ In Marathi and Sindhj g is changed to H, 
and so in Panjabi, whence the forms tp, fit &c. This inter- 
change of Tt and g in Panjabi is occasionally heard ; e. g., 
gfitefor H3ta, 'a beam’; gjja for frag, ‘a road.’ In Marathi 
it is more common still, g being almost universally written and 
pronounced h; e. g., Hindi, sat, Marathi gat, 'a knife’; H. fits, 
M. fitH, ‘a bear.J The same interchange of letters occurs also 
in some cases in Maxwarl. 

35. As regards fig and fteg in the present 3rd sing, 
and pi., it is perhaps not proper to treat them as regular 
forms of the verb. Kellogg (§ 469. a) speaks of a practice that 
the natives of Marwaf have of attaching, not only to the 
substantive verb but to others also, various unmeaning letters 
and syllables, among which is H, and he gives as an example 
■gH, 1 being the equivalent of S, 'you are,’ with h redundant 
tacked to it. He suggests in a note however that h may 
oossibly be an old inflexional ending. Whatever it is, g in 
Panjabi seems to correspond to it, and apparently it may 
be added to any verb, as in the following examples; %% 
TPS msa § rnfewg, ‘your grandson has killed our child'; 

§ fficfi U3 sW 3fwg, ‘taking away the corps e they laid 

*KeiIogg, Table XVIII. p. 304. Grierson, v. 38, 39. 
fHoernle, §514, and Foot Note, p. 349. 
jHoernle, § U. 
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[§ 36-38. 


it on the funeral pile/ There is a Sanskrit root 'to be/ 
to which possibly it may be found that this is to be referred. 

36. The form &c., of the past tense, is peculiar, 

being a combination of the present and past, and means literally 
‘was is/ i. e., at some past time it could be said ‘it is/ That 
these are really two separate words referring a present state to 
the past is evident from the fact that in the negative form 
the two are nearly always separated by the negative particle cS 
or ?uftr intervening. Thus we say f u w zxff rft, 'he had 

no son'; & snl' rft, 'he was not there/ English idiom fails 

to express this refinement, but it is something like this, “the 
fact was this, 4 he has no son*/ 7 “The fact was this, ‘he is 
not there 7 /' In the negative form yft is often changed to v, the 
particle ?> being prefixed to it; as §n §"§ 3 7s% ‘he was not there/ 
and not unfrequently, in the Ludhiana district at any rate we 
even hear qr ‘was not/ where sr gives great emphasis to 
the verb. 


37. Hoernle (§ 514) gives the pres, tense as sing. 1. m 
2. rft 3. rfi; pi. I . TP 2. 5 ? 3. hs (hs?), and the past as, 

sing. 1. 2. 3. TP, pL 1.2. 3. % and says, ‘The forms of the 
present have assumed the sense of the habitual past/ On what 
he bases this distinction I do not know. I have never heard TP 
&c. spoken in the sense either of the present or of the habitual 
past, nor have I in the course of reading ever found it so used. 
The two forms rp'andTP, &c., are in the mouths of the people 
absolutely interchangeable, and have the sense of a simple 
preterite. 


38. There is yet another type of the present tense of the 
substantive verb which occurs in the Lahinda dialect, and is 
frequently met with in the Janam SakhL It is used also for the 
past. Its conjugation is as follows : — 


Masculine . 


Feminine . 


* •n-frwa*. 

1. Wjfxpft, 

2. 3hVw3, 

3. §u w3. 


VpWcft, 

f 

ft! Weft, 

WfV Wcftw, 
irft 1 wjft§, 
WtfW. 
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This is only a variation of gi, 5 the forms in common use, 
and occurs in many of the Indian dialects, e. g. in the sing.; 



1 

Sindhi . 'Marathi^ 

Old Baiswart, 

Braj, J 

, High | 

HinduP anja.hu 

1st Pers. 
3rd „ 

W3 

1 

W3 1 

wa 

urat 1 

WOfs] W3, 

wfa 

1 a* | 4 

a i a 

i 

3*, W 

a, dtoi 


The full conjugation of this tense in Sindhi, which is 
next door neighbour to Panjabi, is 

Sing. 1. wfbotf 2. wzr, wjT 3. ura, 

Piur. 1. •npfog 2. wfora 3. nnfbfe, wrflfo,* 

Thus, Sindhi w3=Panj. fOtfamPtP or 5; 

=>i t wgi or 3 i 

39. In § 36 a negative form of the substantive verb 
was noted, which is formed by ?>+H=?rH, 'was not.' This is 
used in the three persons of the past tense sing, and pi., both 
masc. and fem. A similar combination of s with with, making 

'am not’, ‘is not’, &c., is met with in the Janam Sakhi.’ 
This is analogous to the nagative form of this tense in M4ra,thi, 
which is. Sing. 1. aig? 2. 3. sigV. PI. 1. zndf. 2. 5iuF 

3. 5igV3.* In the infinitive, from the verb ws*, ‘to be,’ comes 
'not to be’, from iwh§ ‘I am’, SH3, ‘I am not’, &c. 

40. Examples from the Janam Sakhi of the use of »rp 
are as follows : — 

(1) Present, a <33313 §H3i »nfi, ‘what the Creator 

sends that we eat ; § 33 3K 1 ! 3 »cj 53 3 ^ w3,‘We place three 
wells at your disposal; mift' 33 @"3 333 3r?ft uii3, ‘I am very much 
pleased with you’. 

(2) Past. UT»r yjh ?>rjf >*131, ‘Bala Sandhd was with (him)’; 
wi h* 31331 DI131 §53131 31531, ‘formerly I knew some 
things, some things I did not know’; aiat^ wfi HH 3 sura 
tft § W 3 bni €5 tt 31 , 'as many as were in the shop began to 
congratulate N 4 nak’; 313V fosi 143313 crater taW 31 W 3 T 3 * Hi 
31135 wfe "istefi, ‘at night the women of the whole family of the 
Vedis came and sat down to sing'. 


♦Hoernle § 514 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Adjectives, 

41 . Most adjectives in the masculine form end 
in w, flt, ox a consonant. When used attributively 
they agree with the noun they qualify, in gender, 
number, and case. ■ Those in w are inflected in every 
respect like the Genitive suffix ?t, (§ 28). Thus. : — 
fssp, ‘little.’ 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Nom. fssn vjgt, a little boy, fissft sal, a little girl, 
Obi. fas wi s, s 1 , &c., fsat sat s, ? T , &c., 

Voc. § ftrfswn vto, § fissj], ftstlt gats, 

Nom. fist y§, fi&flw galw, 

►H \ Obi. fistjfivfgvid nfew s,?t 5 &c., fsalw salw t, ?t, &c. : 
( Voc. . % ftra, fiffag b gait?. 

42 . Adjectives are often used as in English, for 
norms, the governed word being understood; e. g. §0 
ftiwfeon ufei us, ‘those are the words of the wise’; 
at ?! eras! sail w§ rut ?! sssl vpa! I, ‘the deed of a 
good (man) is good, and the deed of a bad (man) is 
bad.’ 

43 . Adjectives ending in any vowel other than 
w are declined in the masculine like stb) (§ 22 ), and in 
the feminine like 53 ! (§ 25) ; as, 

nsw!, ‘righteous’, usu, ‘a man’, fens!, ‘a woman’. 

Musculine. J Feminine. 

' Nom. travft uau a righteous traffi ferra!, a righteous 

man, woman, 

£ j Obi. usvfl uau s, ?t, &c., uhh! feH3l s, &c., 
Voc. 2 rravftw ysm, j £ trault feists. 
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Masculine. Feminine. 

/ Nom. trawl ygy, trawlw ferrebut, 

§ ) Obi. xrawTwt wgyr &c., uuvftw »,¥ T ,&c., 

/ Voc. d travft? trad, d tiatfft? feH3l€. 

Obs. 1. The Nom. is often used for the Voc., and in the 
masc. Obi. pi., through laxity of usage the uninflected form is 
commonly used, making trawl yw ¥*, &c., though this can 
hardly be regarded as grammatical. 

Obs. 2. Adjectives in vl sometimes form their fem. in ~£, 
as wnft, m., tmre, /., 'sinful’; raft, m., 9W,/., ‘fortunate.’ This 
form occurs chiefly, though not exclusively, when the adjec- 
tive is used for a noun, or in the predicate ; e. g., fu vflt fsnil 
■§, ‘she is a sinful woman’; §3 « ?>, ‘she is a sinner.’ We 
may however also say w fesqf. 

44. Adjectives ending in a consonant are not 
usually inflected except when employed as nouns, or 
in the predicate. When inflected the masculine is 
declined like xdu ( § 22), and the feminine like cfu 
( § 25 ) ;as, 

dirr??, ‘wise.’ 


Masculine. Feminine. 

1 Nom. dtrats ygtj, a wise i dusts 3bfl\ a wise 


man, 


woman. 


Obi. atrais tigu t, &c.> dtrara 3 'iwt t, ¥*, &c.. 


J Voc. d du^s 1 train, 

_ Nom. du^ts ucW, 

5 I Obi, UTTgtsf XIHVd ¥», 
ft - \ " &o.; 

J Voc. •§ dxrara wu, 


§ dtrara Bbfts 1 , 
■fq?rat dbftw, 
dq?rai dhfop s, 

5t, &C., 


J Voc. d dtrara trad, j d dtrara • 

N.B. Numerals, with some exceptions which will 
be noted hereafter, must always be inflected. Thus : 
sh, ‘ten’. 


Masculine. 

Nom. U 3 U, ten men, 
Obi. €Hi traut d, tp, &c., 


Feminine. 

sui sbflwi, ten women, 
ew sldlw % &c., 
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45. Adjectives when used attributively imme- 
diately precede the noun they qualify ; as opht tfu, ‘a 
black snake/ but may for emphasis be thrown 
forward; as, uig vra uzjh3, ‘there is much merchan- 
dize in the house. 5 When used predicatively they 
follow the noun ; as, §u mi I, ‘that snake 
is black/ 

* * * * * 

NOTE. 

46, In my father's grammar (§ 47) it is said that adjec- 
tives which terminate in a consonant are not inflected. He could 
not have had in mind their use as nouns, or when in the 
predicate they follow the qualified noun. It would of course 
be impossible to say in the plural bW afei for 

gfetf, ‘the words of the wise/ grate f for grate* §, ‘to the poor/ 
These may fairly be regarded as nouns, and probably he 
thought of them as such. When adjectives of this class occur 
in the predicate, no doubt owing to carelessness in speaking, the 
inflection may often be neglected, yet such a usage cannot be re- 
garded as grammatical. We might hear, e.g., §u 
ffidls p g us, but an accurate writer would say spared or 

I am inclined to think that in this respect 
colloquial usage is influenced very much by the number of 
syllables in the word. If one were to give his attention to it 
it would probably be found that a long word would hpss fre- 
quently be expressed in the inflected form than a short one 
because it involves the further lengthening of it by the addition 
of a syllable. 

47. As regards adjectives of the class under discussion, 
when in the attributive construction, I have ventured to modify 
the statement that they are not inflected, because I find that 
by good writers whose style can be thoroughly trusted this is at 
any rate not always the case. The following examples are taken 
from LaJa Bihati Lai's little book Viddid Ratandkar , a work of 
no special merit beyond the fact that it is a model of pure 
Panjabi idiom. * 
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Hfewu* Tpq't S ng as h, ‘truly religious men (true 
sadhs) understand all things.’ 

»$E?i §usu3i I fte ^ uim tt, ‘there is hope that many kind 
deeds will be done.’ 

feuftw ft tag c?3sb«l as, ‘many wicked women 
practice magical arts.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Structure of the Verb.*— Present Imperfect, 
and Present Perfect Tenses. 


48 . The Verb in Panjdbi consists of three 
Participles, the Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Con- 
junctive; a Noun of Agency ; a Gerund ; fifteen finite 
tensest ; and the Infinitive mood. Of the fifteen tenses 
three are formed from the root, six from the Imperfect, 
and six from the Perfect, participle, or according to 
another classification, five are simple tenses, i. e., 
expressed by a single word, and ten periphrastic, or 
formed by the combination of a participle with an 
auxiliary verb. 

Obs. Verbal roots are of two classes, close and open, the 
former being those that end in a consonant, and the latter those 
that end in a vowel. Verbs having an open root are known as 
pure verbs, and those having a close root, as mixed verbs. 

49 . The Infinitive is formed by adding the 
suffix 3* to the root of the verb, but if the root end in 
either of the cerebrals 3 , 3, 3, or the letter 3 , is 
substituted for 3U$ Thus from the root fsu we get 
fffyst ‘to write’; from us, vs3b ‘to ask’, but from ms, 
?P35t, ‘to know’, and from § 3 , 33?u, ‘to fill’, &c. 

50 . The Imperfect participle is formed by 
rejecting 3», 3% of the Infinitive, and substituting for 

* In my treatment of this subject I have largely followed Kellogg, 
who gives by far the best analysis of the Verb that I have met with, 
though I differ with him on a few minor points. 

f Beames (iii. 99) says the number is almost infinite. Without 
going so far as that it may be admitted that several additional varia*- 
tions can be made fey the combination of the participles with auxiliary 
verbs, each of which more or less modifies the meaning. Still for 
practical purposes the number as stated is sufficient, and one or two 
variations will be noted in future Chapters. 

JRarely occurs with roots ending in g. 
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it ?t. Tims feusp ‘to write’, few*, ‘writing’ ; ussy £ to 
ask,’ tfeei, 'asking’ ; avsy 'to take out’, gggt, 'taking 
out’ ; sggi, 'to fill’, gggy ‘filling.’ 

Obs. Open roots, and those that end in 3 are made nasal 
before the suffix w ; e. g., w@ 3 i, 'to come’, wffei, ‘coming’, 71131, 
'to go’, jfi&, ‘going’ ; W 3 i, ‘to eat’, utgr, ‘eating’ ; ugi, ‘to fall’, 
ww, ‘falling’ ; 311331, ‘to thresh’, 311331, ‘threshing’. 

51 . The Perfect participle is formed by substitut- 
ing the suffix few for the Imperfect ?i. Thus, fousy 
‘writing,’ fefemy 'written’; usey ‘asking,’ ufswy ‘asked’; 
3 BHi, filling,’ gfgw‘ ‘filled.’ Hence we derive from, e. 
g., the root fen, the three forms, ffftrgy ‘to write,’ 
fstigy ‘writing,’ and few, ‘written,’ and so with all 
the rest. In the Vocabulary all verbs will be found 
under the form of the Infinitive. 

Obs. 1. A few verbs optionally and w instead of few to 
form the Perfect participle ; as, gk$i, ‘to run’, sky ‘ran’; 3331, 
‘to find’, 831, ‘found’ tssy ‘to sit,’ itey ‘seated.’ Roots ending in 
fe necessarily and only w ; as, gftren, ‘to say’ ufeci, ‘to sit,’ ‘to 
flow,’ sfogi, ‘to descend,’ afggy ‘to remain, ■’ &c., of which the 
Perfect participles are srfbw, uf3W, ribw, riaw. Some of these 
however have also an irregular form, which will be noted 
hereafter. 

Obs. i. If the root ends in § following w the former is 
dropped before the suffix few ; e. g., wfgy ‘to come,’ wfew, 
‘come’ ; w§ 3 i, ‘to put,’ wfew, ‘put’. The letter 3 being a mere 
aspirate, and not in the full sense ' a distinct consonant, roots 
in which it intervenes between w and the final <| conform 
to the same rule ; as 31331, ‘to wish,’ wfgw, ‘wished’; 31331, 
‘to take down,’ srfbw, ‘taken down.’ If § be preceded by any 
other vowel it is changed to T, as, *ft§ 3 y ‘to'live,’ fiffew, ‘lived’; 
fi§ 3 *, ‘to serve,’ fifew, ‘served.’ 

52. The Imperfect participle always presents 
an action or a state as in progress; the Perfect pre- 
sents it as complete; and the same is true of the 
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tenses formed from them. Action in progress is ex- 
pressed by one or other of the six tenses of the Imper- 
fect participle, and action completed, by one of 
those derived from the perfect participle. These 
twelve will be spoken of collectively as the Participial 
Tenses. They are distributed under two groups, and 
are arranged in six pairs, as follows 

Group I. Group II. 

Tenses from the Imperfect Tenses from the Perfect 
P articiple. Participle. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. I Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 4. Contingent Perfect. 

5. Future Imperfect. 5. Future Perfect. 

6. Negative Contingent j 6. Negative Contingent 

Imperfect. j Perfect. 

53. The natural order to be followed in treating 
of this subject would be the one given above, but it 
will be more convenient, in order to acquire a rapid 
facility in the construction of sentences, to study those 
first which are most commonly used. We shall begin 
therefore with those of the second pair, the Present 
Imperfect and the Present Perfect, the former re- 
presenting an action as incomplete, or in progress, 
and the latter, as complete, at the present time. 
These are formed by adding to the Imperfect 
and Perfect participles respectively the present tense 
of the substantive verb., e.g., from >j3?n, ‘to return,’ w 1 
tjVI return/ or ‘am returning/ nfkw 1 m, ‘I have 
returned.’ 
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54. The participial endings are inflected to 3 
in the masculine plural, and in the feminine, to sfl 
for the singular, and for the plural. Thus : — 


bo 


2 


03 

Ph 

*0 

© 

Ah 




p 

»rH 


bb 

bn 



a 

bb 

P 


w 

a 

• r-4 

a 

o 

o 

CD 

.a 

.a 

a 

o 

a 

o 

CD 

# jjj 

o 

© 

a 

§ 

CD 

© 

Jh 

c3 

of 

CP 

a 

CD 

1 

are 

© 

§ 

a 

CO 

© 

oT 

§ 

CD 

o 

© 

CD 

rP 

of 

a 

o 

CD 

a 

§ 

cT 

1 

© 

a 

o 

© 

HH 

P 

O 

CQ 

CD 

M 

© 

£ 

o 

© 

EH 


& ^ P jp £ 

tH f fi 

I fc* f 1 £ £ ? s 

A & -Sr filing 
a 


H 

D 

e 

Ah 

H 

£ 


Ah 


<5 § 


CD 

a 

o 

o 


I 

o 


m 
eg 
r-P 
j> 

5 2 

© _Cl rP 
{>^00 

^ o ® 

5 >* w 


<D 

I 

O 


© 

a 

o 

O 


> 


© 

§ 


© 

fe a 

£ O, 

o g 2 

fs tS g 


'6 -R g 



© 

a 

o 

© 

o 

4* 


<0 • 
§ 

Ss 

u 

CO 

Cs 


•h* 

P 


p <P j§ 

». *» & (P (P 1 

IP r- “I. CQ)1 C£Dl£\ 

&l £ T?' & 1 


VO sS 

<p» ^ 


2 

4c 


p 


cb 


mi iJp 


•tC - - <<p 



■3ms ’* n ld 


*mn ®’ 1 

oi w h c4 co 

OJs. If a verb which is qualified by an adverbial clause 
has also an object, write immediately before the verb which- 
ever is emphatic, or expresses the main thought ; as §n 

f he is pouring oil into the lamp' ; but ^ f* 3 $** 
\n§^8i 3, ‘he is pouring oil into the lamp ? 

***** 
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NOTE. 

55. It has been stated (§ 50) that the Imperfect participle 
is formed by adding b> to the root, but that open roots are made 
nasal before this termination. Viewed etymologically it would 
be more strictly accurate to say that this participle is formed by 
adding sei, whence iue 1 (=tUS?r), but that close roots reject the 
nasal before the suffix, making, e.g., bust, instead of 'S’fe 1 
(— iwrar), since this is the original form of the Imperfect 
participle, which is derived from the Prakrit Present participle 
in s, m., sffi, /, In Hindi 3 is retained, and s universally 
rejected. In Panjabi 3 is softened to B, and 5 retained in pure 
verbs. Sindhi agrees with Panjabi in changing 3 to 3 but retains 
s in all verbs, both pure and mixed. Thus S. u^i=P. M3B T . In 
some districts of the Paujab the same form is in use, and one 
hears U3BT, -reading’ u£gi, 'asking.’* Not unfrequently in 
Panjabi the process is reversed; 3=3 is rejected and 3 alone is 
retained, whence we often hear for use 7 , ‘reading’; BUS* 
ffi, for bub 7 ffi, 'I see.’ This must not be confounded with 
the infinitive, with which it has no connection, but is d legiti- 
mate, and very commonly used form of the Imperfect 
participle. 

56 In some parts of the country the Imperfect participle 
is made to end in Bfe 7 instead of b 7 , and the same with the tenses 
formed from it. Ex. wbh! ata si 3c? UtU ubYb fte, ‘People 
worship Lachchmi and Kuber’; fist b fes etosu uiU cffifs, ‘on the 
day of the Ho'i they worship Kalka ; ©H fas ojffi 3 a 7 a M3BV) 3 
Us! Uf3 Ojffi ura uffiw UoTI§ gffii 313 BBi fU3j Bt >US3 T 

srefs 3 , ‘on that day having cooked several different kinds of 
sweet and batter cakes and gruel and fritters they distribute 
them among their caste fellows, and worship the gods and their 
ancestors’; 3 31 3131 39a af^B 7 tjbTb ffi, ‘I hear your father lives in 
Lahore.’ 

This form is to be connected with the Sindhi, in which 
language the Imperfect participle, for transitive verbs in ; 
as e. g., from the root 33 , ‘fill,’ gaYu m. /., ‘ fillin g.’ 


♦Beams iii, 122, 123, 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

Personal Pronouns. 

57. The personal pronouns are vr T, 3, ‘thou’, 
‘you’, §u, ‘he’, ‘she 5 , ‘it. 5 This last is, as has already 
been stated, a demonstrative pronoun, meaning 
‘that 5 , but as it is used for the third personal it is 
convenient to include it under this head. These are 
declined as follows 


First Person, vh, T. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. K, I, 

nraT, we, 

I. vr, I, 

nuft 1 , nun, we, 

G. Pur, ‘of me, my, mine, 

vhhw, wsi, of us, our, ours ; 

D. to me. 

nun (m) f, to us, 

Ac. me, 

nun (vp) f , us. 

Ab. ii§, irat, vuT ; 

wn (vn) §, 3% &c., from, 

from, by, me, 

by, us, 

L. ire U3, on me. 

nun U3, on us. 

Second Person, 

‘thou, 5 ‘you. 5 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. |, thou, you, 

3ub, you. 

I 3 s , thou, you, 

3uT, but, you, 

G. §3T, of you, your, 

3TU3T, 33131, nnU3T, of 

yours, 

you, your, yours. 

D. if, to you, 

3Ri (but) §, to you, 

Ac. if , you, 

Bin (331) §, you, 

Ab. §3, 33% • from, 

3 W (but) 5, f 1 , &e., from. 

by, you, 

by, you, 

L. 33 U3, on you. 

3HT yg, on you. 
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Third Person, §o, ‘he/ ‘she/ ‘it’. 

Singular . Plnral. 

N. fu, wu; wu, he, she, it, 1 €v, they, 

I. fs, <§*, §u (@h) w, ' @sf 3, they, 
he, &c., } 

6. f u (§r, vt, of him, §?>* (§?fi) ei, of them, their 
his, &c., | theirs, 

D. @u (8 h, 3h) f, to him, (^) f, to them, 

Ac. fa(@n, €r) §, him, &c. (€?tf) f , them, 

Ab. @u(8u, 8 h) §, u 1 &c. | (8?fi) f u% &c., from, 

from, by, him, j by, them, 

L. §h(8r)u 3, on him, &c. |st (8?fi) ug, on them. 

58. The Genitive sing, and pi. of the first and 
second personal pronouns are used as pronominal 
adjectives, and are inflected to agree with the govern- 
ing noun exactly as the Genitive suffix gf is. (§28) 
Thus ; 

figr U3, ‘my son.’ 

fi§ vs, ‘my sons’. 

vffgvxr (or flu) U3i f, ‘to my sons.’ 

fifll xft, ‘my daughter.’ 

figlw ffiw, ‘my daughters.’ 

figlw tftw ‘to my daughters.’ 

And so with § 31 , muf, and smsu 

59. The verb ‘to go/ is irregular in the 
formation of its Perfect participle, making fgmn or 
‘went/ which is inflected to 31 s in the masc. pi., 
and to grffi and Hislw in the fern. sing, and pi. res- 
pectively. 

* * * * * 

NOTE 

60. The true Nom. sing, of the 1st pers, pronoun is not 
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>i s but uf or clfS from the Sanskrit wa or "atUM; and vl\ which is 
derived from the Sanskrit Instrumental case htht through the 
Prakrit is both in PanjdM and in Hindi the Instrumental 
only. The form nf 1 is frequently met with in Hindi and Panjabi 
poetry, and in the Dogar dialect of Panjibi, which prevails in 
a northern direction from Lahore it is still used colloquially in 
the Norm, and has been transferred to the Instrumental as 
well. Elsewhere it has been entirely superseded by the old Ins- 
trumental and must be regarded as, for practical purposes, 
obsolete.* Examples from the Janam Sakh'i are; nf feat 
T wander about as an udasit* ; § tft u| ‘rffW nfew w, 
'mother I am satiated/ 

61. In the central Panjdb vxht and sw are used in the 

Nominative ; as, bh w ^ ty 'come let us too go and 

see* ; wn 3 But | 3 b ufu3 m/As I gaze on you I remain 

happy/ I do not remember to have heard this in the Ludhiana 
district, where in the Nom. 'ftfifF and Bgf are universally used. 

62. An uninfLected form, not unfrequently heard in the 
villages, more especially in the Malwa dialect, is wtf, 'we/ 'us/ 
This is used in all the cases of the plural. Thus; 3 ft 3'Wnjt 

m, 'we have come from the Malwa region'; feu §H w* 3 bh 
m So? uu, 'in our country everybody wears this Ke$l ; 33 ^ 
wrf 33?> 7 3§, 'we must start early in the morning'; yp 

Hndai/we will come of our own accord'; mfi >fe u t ufo « f\3\, 'I (we) 
spoke by way of advice/ lit., 'a word of counsel'; §, 'to us'; 
wtf 3, 'by us,' &c. 

63. In the Dat. and Acc. pi. u>n & and bh 7 J are used on 
the eastern border of the province for w § and 3U 7 § respectively, 
and sometimes we hear these forms in the Ludhiana district. 

*Cf Beames ii. 302, 303. J. Newton § 51. 

f A class of Hindu fakeers. 

} The long hair worn by the Sikhs a 9 a badge of their sect. 
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[§ 64, 65. 


64. In the Manjha dialect 3U is an alternative form for 
the oblique cases 2nd pers. sing.; as, 3 U §H fej gfei, 'you were 
obstinate that day.’ 

65. The Instr. case sometimes employs s affixed to the 
oblique form of the 2nd pers. making § a, and occasionally 3 is 
used as in the Nom.; e.g. 3 >1 § §udl TOVwhy did you regard 
me as a stranger ?’ 3 fas f»H oral t 1 , 'you have been very 
slothful.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Object in the Nom. or the Acc. case. — 
Use of the Instr. case.— -Construction of 
the Perfect Tenses of Transitive Verbs. 


66. The object of the verb is put in the 
Accusative or the Nominative case. Sometimes it is a 
matter of indifference which is selected, hut more 
frequently one or other is to be preferred, and very 
often one alone is admissible. It is impossible to give 
any rules on this subject that are universally applicable. 
Only long experience acquired by reading, speaking, 
and listening, can enable the foreigner to acquire 
facility in the use of these two forms. The general 
principle which regulates their use is concisely stated 
by Kellogg in his Hindi grammar (p. 397) as follows : 
“When it is desired to emphasize the object as specific 
and individual the Accusative with w must be used ; 
otherwise the Nominative form is to be preferred.” 

67. Modifying this general principle, observe : — 

(1) In the case of nouns denoting persons the 

Accusative commonly has the preference. Ex. Fret 
fHUwraif fSEt I, ‘Sadda Singh is looking for the 
coolies’; wet fun et U3 §3 3Bt| § wreui t), ‘Sadda Singh’s 
son io beating your brother’ ; U33 udf sra g U 3 t@*et 
‘the pandit teaches Laid.’ 

Yet even when the object is a person, if it be the 
purpose of the speaker to present it indefinitely the 
Nominative is often used. Thus, in the first of the 
three examples just given, if we wish to say that Saddd 
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[§ 67. 

Singh is in search of coolies, hut without having any 
special ones in mind, we might employ the Nominative, 
and say wg T fnn "HflB 9, ‘Sadda Singh is looking 
for coolies. 5 In "the other two exmples given, this 
would he inadmissible, because the objects, ‘your 
brother,' and ‘Lalu, 5 are necessarily definite and 
specific, and must be put in the Accusative case. 
Owing to this idea of indefiniteness attaching to an 
object in the Nominative case, it will be found, 'I 
think, that generally when it is used, the noun, if 
denoting a person, is plural, or is preceded by fsa, ‘a,’ 
or an indefinite pronoun. 

(2) If the object be an irrational creature, a 

material object, or an abstraction, the Nominative has 
the preference. Ex. vu»l |§ Sf§ s m f}, ‘the gardener is 
planting shrubs’; sra §3* uw* 9, Lalu is grazing 
sheep’ ; >r m, ‘I hear your words.' 

Here again the general principle above stated 
may be, applied, and if it be designed to give some 
emphasis to the object, or to present it more definitely, 
we shall put it in the Accusative case. Thus, taking 
the first of the above examples ; mwl 9, ‘the 

gardener is planting shrubs,’ but msl ufewn g b, 
‘the gardener is planting the shrubs,’ i. e., some 
particular shrubs previously mentioned or known. It 
will be seen therefore that the Accusative case in 
some measure supplies the place of the definite article 
in Panjdbi. 

(3) When the object of the verb occurs in proxi- 
mity to a noun or pronoun in the Dative case the 
former is frequently expressed in the Nominative, simply 
to avoid the recurrence of the suffix £. Hence many 
verbs which, besides their direct object, take also an 
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indirect one in the Dative, require that the former 
be put in the Nominative ; e. g., ‘to tell,’ §gr, 
‘to give,’ to show,’ are followed by a direct 

object denoting the thing told, given, or shown, and 
an indirect object in the Dative denoting the person to 
whom it is told, given, or shown. The former is put 
in the Nominative case. 

68. After all has been said it must still be 
confessed that these rules are useful only as a guide to 
the general usage of the language, not for universal 
application. Panjabi inclines on the whole, more I 
think than Hindi, to the use of the Nominative 
case. The Panjdbl villager has as a rule a rooted 
antipathy to all forms of unnecessary exertion, and 
consequently is averse to using the Accusative, which 
is the longer form, when he can use the Nominative, 
which is the shorter. Hence his language shows a 
preference for the latter. 

69. Transitive verbs are peculiar in those 
tenses which are formed from the Perfect participle 
(Group II § 52), and in order to use them correctly 
the following three rules must be carefully observed. 

(1) The subject is put in the Instrumental 
case, not in the Nominative. Ex. vph! w fsa urn jnfewi 
% ‘the gardener has planted a shrub’; fn 3 ubbt f 

gifgvxT % ‘he has fed the bullocks gram.’ 

(2) If the object is in the Accusative case, 
whether masculine or feminine, singular or plural, the 
verb is always expressed in the form of the third 
person masculine singular, without reference to the 
person, gender, or number of the subject. 
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Ex. vF § tffew % ‘I have called the coolie.’ 
vhhT wra f tffewn ‘we have called the coolie.’ 

§‘ >W3* % 'nfevjn !), ‘you have called the coolies.’ 

S wfew 9 , ‘you have called the coolies.’ 
@u % cralw § I, ‘he has called the girls.’ 

% 33 I § uieun ‘they have called the girl.’ 

^sl f> § vpfbw U,‘the old woman has beaten the 
boy.’ 

(3) If however the object is in the Nominative 
case the verb agrees with it in gender and number. 
Thus, taking fisw, ‘to write,’ as an example; 



fi?a UH 35 C fisfywr t, ‘I have written a book.’ 
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3W § VH 33 feQ ths, ‘you have written two books.’ 
w fea fes] fey] D, ‘he has written a letter.’ 

§ fifelw fey]w V7), ‘I have written two letters.’ 
wfel 3 b f S tph us, ‘the gardener has planted two 

shrubs’.* 

70 . In speaking of a person of rank, or of any 
one to whom it is desired to show respect the verb 
should be put in the plural, even though the subject 
be singular. In the same circumstances the plural of 
the personal pronoun is used. Ex. hbb» 3 TPftra ws ns, 
‘the sardar sahib has come’; €n ■hub w bb, ‘he has 
come from Lahore.’ Very commonly the plural of the 
first and second persons is used for the singular. Ex. 
vhhT sjy wfua uh§ m, ‘I am reading the GrantK\\ bhT 
wain n*, ‘you are very wealthy,’ lit., ‘a great rich man.’ 

71 . When a noun has two qualifying adjuncts, 
one of which is an adjective, and the other a word in 
the Genitive case, the latter comes first ; as, vinl tpb] 
avftn, ‘all my land.’ 

72 . Usually adverbs stand immediately before 
the words they qualify ; as w ! n§ wfew «fi, ‘I have just 
come.’ If there are two adverbs, or an adverb and 
an adverbial clause, the one which is emphatic stands 
closest to the qualified word ; as, m 1 fife § wa wfew nt, 
‘I have come from the village today ’ ; A* viTn fits § 
wfevMi BT/I have come from the village today.’ 

* * * * * * * 

* Note that these rules apply to transitive verbs only. Others take 
the subject in the Nominative case and agree with it in gender and 

number. ^ 

t The term jpfcm is commonly used with as a mark of respect, 

just as we speak of the 'Holy Bible,* and the Muhammadans, of tho 
‘Quran Sharif;* 
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CHAPTER X. 

Indefinite Perfect. — Suppression of 3. — Ex- 
ceptions. — Demonstrative Pronouns. — 
Negative Sentences. 

73. The Indefinite Perfect is the simple parti- 
ciple form without an auxiliary, and is conjugated like 
the Present Perfect, (§ 54). It represents the action as 
complete but without reference to any definite time. 

Ex. Tjfowtg h fsa gal ‘the goldsmith made a 

bracelet.’ 

©5 falw ‘he made ten bracelets.’ 

>f nfa wrfenn, £ X came today.’ 

©u aw wml, ‘she came yesterday’.* 

This tense is very frequently used for the Pre- 
sent Perfect, and must be translated accordingly; as, 
vi 1 us wfgvjp, ‘I have just come,’ lit., ‘I just now 
came.’ 

74. The Instrumental case is often expressed 

without the suffix w, the noun or pronoun being simply 
put in the oblique form; as wifawn, ‘Bala said’ 
©H qfswr, ‘he asked.’ Nouns that are not inflected in 
the Instrumental case appear in the Nominative form; 
as, U33 fft wfaw, ‘the pandit said,’ but it must be 
borne in mind that the word vas here is in reality in 
the Instrumental case, though not appearing to be 
so.f 

♦In the last two examples the time is definite. This is due however 
not to the tense of the verb, but to the notes of time supplied by the 
words 'today/ and 'yesterday/ 

t -the use of the Instrumental without the suflfix is met with on 
nearly every page of the Janam Sakti%. In modern books, and in the 
colloquial, however, under the influence of the Urdu language which is 
prevailing more and more widely, this archaic and genuine Panjabi form 
is largely disappearing. 
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75. To the rule requiring that the perfect 
tenses of transitive verbs take their subject in the In- 
strumental case, the following verbs are an exception ; 

‘to chatter, 5 ujtst, ‘to speak, 5 ‘to say, 5 &&&, ‘to 
forget, 5 fHwnfsr, ‘to bring, 5 saw, ‘to fight,’ and 
generally UHB'Sb ‘to understand, 5 when no object is 
named, otherwise it is conjugated according to rule. 
Thus we may say @u wuT mifsw, ‘he did not under- 
stand,’ but §h w §31 ofz? 5# hwsI, ‘he did not under- 
stand what you said, 5 lit., ‘your word. 5 

Ohs. The Verb ura?P, when its object is in the Nomi- 
native case, must usually be translated ‘kill.’ 

76. The Demonstrative Pronouns are, the 
Remote, §u, wo, wo,' ‘that, 5 and the Proximate fan, 
‘this. 5 The declension of the former has been given 
(§ 57). That of the latter corresponds to it in every res- 
pect except for the change of initial f , §, to to, and in 
the Nominative plural a. 

fan, 'this. 5 


Singular. 

N. fan, 

I. fen, fan (fuH) g, 

G-. fen (fan) nr, 

D. fan (fan) #, 

Ac. fan (fan) §, 

Ab. fan (fen) 3, &c., 

L. fan yo, 


Plural. 

an, 

feaF, fawi a, 
fast a* 

*4 

fes* f, 

fast |, 

feai §, f 1 , &c., 
fast on. 


(1) For far? the forms an and wu are very fre- 
quently used; for fas, as, and for fast, aw*. 

(2) Of the two Demonstratives the Instr. forms 
@5, ^5, fas cannot be used with a noun. Thus we may 
say fit o wufuwn ‘that boy said, 5 or §5 wftron, ‘he 
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said/ but not M'§ t &c. So also fen yi ^ wdW, ‘this 
boy said/ or fas wfaw, ‘he (this person) said/ but fas 
wf t &c., would not be admissible.* 

(3) Very commonly for fau one hears nra, w<j, or 
wfa. It is indeclinable in the singular. The Nominative 
plural is the same as the singular, and the Oblique 
cases make woi or wm. 

77. The Negative particles are ?>, tstt, ‘not/ and 
suY (Sometimes written ^fb), ‘no/ ‘not.’ They 

are placed before the verb; as, f <j ctoY nnfawt, ‘he did 
not come/ but when it is intended to emphasize the 
verb the negative particle follows it, or, in the peri- 
phrastic tenses, is inserted between the participle and 
the auxiliary. Ex. §u wfaw woY, ‘he did not come’; ft 1 
§H § k 1, ‘I did not see him.’ 

Obs. The subject is made emphatic by throwing it for- 
ward to occupy a position as near the verb as possible. Ex. vr 
§H § firfeup, ‘I called him,’ but fn § fl 8 wfew, ‘I called him.’ 
It becomes still more emphatic by being placed after the verb ; 
as fa S B'few spH 5, which is almost equivalent to, 'it was Kalu 
who called him.' 

* * * * * * * 

NOTE. 

78. Colloquially the Indefinite Perfect tense is used 
sometimes for the immediate future. You call to a man to 
come, and he replies, K : npfsnp, meaning, ‘I am just coming,’ or 
you call to him to bring a thing, and he says, >r fewfuw, ‘I am 
just bringing (it)’. 

79. Sometimes to the fem. sing, form the syllable w is 

appended pleonastically. Ex. grul umr oral via sMnn, 'Bbai 
BaU have you loved (me) coldly ? I s 31 mnrel fhara ofi3b)P, 'you 
indeed have done your own (proper) work’ ; fna? IW 1 £§sr al 

W V § 'one of them having told a story of a mongoose 
said.’ 

*This obrervation applies to that form of the Instr. case of the 
pronouns generally, which ends in 55. 
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80. A curious word is often heard on the lips of the 

untutored villager, which sounds like with the accent on 
the first syllable. This is an abbreviated form of »pfw, 
T said 1 . That is not what he means by it however. It in- 
troduces a statement of what passes in his mind, and may 
generally be translated, T thought',, or 'I said to myself, or 
*1 meant’. Thus, W tar 3 ht@ ‘I thought 

your brother had probably come'; oca 

3@, This may, according to circumstances, 
mean either, T meant, attend to your work, we must start 
early in the morning’, or 'I was thinking (this was what was 
in my mind) you had better attend to your work, we must 
start &c.’ 

81. Another peculiar form of the Indefinite Imperfect 

ends in @ or fr in both the masculine ond feminine singular so 
that we have e.g. cft@, for sftan, cft3t, ‘did', Ex. 3? | ¥ 

‘that is why you came out today’ ; <=[ 3i Mm vbm 3Pe§, 
'you indeed have become a great man’ ; eft tTfety oft *fn}, ‘what 
have you earned, what have you spent ? 
lit. 'eaten' ; @h @Sof 3 aKS\ 3^, 'he rose and ate his food.’ 

This form is to be traced to the Sindhi, Gujrati and the 
dialects of Rajputana. In Sindh! the Perf, part, ends in fs@ or 
tr; m., and /. ; as nfc@, ‘went’=Panj. ^fknn, or m., 
and ^ f m In Gujrati the terminations are % m fit; /. ; as 
raS, 'Sit, ‘let go/ ‘leff,=Panj. -gfyw, or nu, /. 

Throughout Rajputdnd this participle ends in in. 

82. In the dialect of the Manjhi frequently, and else- 

where occasionally, when the Indefinite Perfect has for its 
subject the 3rd pers. pron., the latter is placed after the verb as 
an inseparable suffix, in the form @h, @n, or @g in the singular, 
and @3 in the plural. Thus, wf3@H==@H ‘he said’ ; 

wfc@3=fei wfaw, ‘they said’. Ex. § W 3T3 Pe3H, ‘he replied*; 

@3 wfw wfie orfb@H, ‘the man came again, on coming he 
said’ ; wftaro tufe sft3n, *on going he gave his benediction' ; 
DpftwT Hfc&rr, ‘he minded what was said’ ; 3 Pe 33, they 

sent (him) with them’ ; @33 P3?3, 'they replied'; 3* ffeu ^3 
3, 'then they had this dispute.’ 

Beames (iii. 149) calls in question this explanation of the 
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suffix, and refers it to the Sanskrit substantive verb wr, so that 
oft5H=Skr. ftrn. ''The grammarians/’ he says, “suppose that 
is in some way a metathesis of us ne k'lta . The Instru- 
mental however of uh is not us ne, but un . Us ne is Hindi, and 
it would hardly have been resorted to in the formation of a 
pure dialectic type like this. Moreover in the 1st plural we 
have such expressions as tf, which is evidently kharide shy 
for asa= asmkh” 

What bearing the last example given has upon this ques- 
tion it is difficult to see. tt is the Past Imp. formed 
regularly from the Imperfect participle with the auxiliary w, 
which latter doubtless is derived from the Sanskrit root asa , 
as Beames says. If he means that w or efts 1 th he 

is clearly mistaken because it is never used for the Past Pert 
With regard to the suffix under discussion I would remark ; 

(1) While it may be conceded that is not a true 
Panjabi form of the Instrumental, §h and are, no less than 
f?>, as in the following example from the Janam Sakhl ; t 5 
5T3 afrel rc¥, 'he rose and ate his food/ so that oft§H is not a 
metathesis for §n $ but for fn cfer, or cfen. 

(2) That oftm* is not analogous to m is clear from the 
fact that when these suffixes are used no other subject is ever 
expressed with the verb. Thus, we may say ofttn, ‘he did', but 
never c^bh or uth fjfo $ which would make no sense. On 
the other hand, with mu* a subject would be expressed as a 
matter of course. 

(3) This form being confined, as has been said, to the 
Indef. Perf. an auxiliary of any kind would be out of place, 
and we cannot therefore suppose that is an auxiliary as Ttf is 
in the other example cited. 

(4) The explanation given by Beames does not account 
for the suffix §3 in the plural, which is undoubtedly an abbrevia- 
ted form of fe* or £, and furnishes a strict analogy to the 
singular form §H, ,§h. 

83. As illustrating the omission of the Instrumental 
case sign a few examples are given from the Janam Sakh'i, 
where, as has been stated, this construction is exceedingly com- 
mon. # MUJvre ‘when the brahman opened (his) eyes' ; 
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ift gg fft srfuw, 'the Guru said' ; >i ! ^ W Sftw, 'I Bala, did obei- 
sance’ ; firo >3| *rag FeS, ‘(he) who brought me word’ ; i3vd 

-Qtainii S lift, ‘AmmaB Blbl sent congratulations to her 
father's house' ; ii3 §'t 5, ‘someone has slan- 

dered me.’ 

In the Braj dialect of Hindi also the case sign is often 
omitted in poetry, and less frequently in prose. In the Old 
Baiswari, the language of the Rawhyan, this sign does not exist, 
the noun being put, as in Panjabi, when S is omitted, in the 
oblique form simply.* 



*Kellogg§488,554. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Past Imperfect and Past Perfect tenses. —Pro- 
nouns. — Relative Sentences. 


84. The third pair of participial tenses consists of 
the Past Imperfect and the Past Perfect. They are 
formed by adding to the Imperfect and Perfect parti- 
ciples respectively the past tense of the substantive 
verb. The first represents an act as incomplete or in 
progress at some past time ; as, K U3?‘ t fib ‘I was 
reading.’ It also denotes past customary or habitual 
action ; as, >1* uu RtgT ht, <1 used to go daily,’ lit., ‘I 
was going daily.’ The second corresponds to the Latin 
pluperfect, and represents an action as having occurred 
previously to some past event. Its use as a simple 
preterite however, like the Indef. Perf., is almost 
equally common. Thus vi* ufaw fit, ‘I had read,’ or ‘I 
read.’ Their conjugation corresponds to that of the 
two present tenses, and is as follows : — 


Past Imperfect. 

HVl was coming.’ 

Masculine. I Feminine. 

fit, 

| wt 1 # fit, 

§n wt^tfit, 

wfif fitwt, 

afif wt§‘fitmT fitw, 


f 1. >f WfSF TF, 

2. I DPfV W, 

1_ 3. fn k>, 
1. wfit* npfir fi, 

1 2. 3fif fi, 

1 3. Gv wn^e fi, 


wf-fitw hIvmt, 



Plur. Siug. 
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Past Perfect. 

>r wnfew h 7 ) ‘I had come/ ‘came.’ 

Feminine. 

%r vitrei fit, 

3 WUffJfit, 

wet hi, 

WhT Wifitw 7 fitw 7 , 

3fiP WUfiw 7 nhur, 

§0 WhW fitw 7 . 

Obs: In the construction of the periphrastic tenses any of 
the various forms of the substantive verb may be used as auxi- 
liaries. 

85, In the following Table of pronouns note ; 

(1) The Obi. cases of h, ‘who/ ‘which/ h, ‘that/ 
and ote, ‘who/ ‘what/ are formed precisely like those 
of fun, ‘this/ but with the letters H, 3 , and a prefixed. 

(2) The Obi. cases sing, of iNt, ‘someone’, ‘any- 
one/ differ from those of as only (a) in the adding of 
the suffix §, and (6) in lacking the form in v. The 
Plural which is rarely used except in the Nom. case, 
is identical with j the singular, or takes the form of the 
Obi. cases pluralj of a3. 


Masculine. 

1. vf wfifiw 7 W i ) 

• 2. 3 VXtfewT h 7 , 
.3. fu wfiuw 7 h 7 , 
/l. wfif wns h, 

1 2. 3hT wig fi, 

*3. wtg fi, 



Plural. Singular. 
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Table I. 



Prox. 

Demonstr. 

Rem. 

Demonstr. 

Relative. 


feu, ‘this 5 .* 

fu, ‘that’.* 

3,‘wboVwbicb.’ 

N. 

feu, 

fu, wu, wu, 

% 

I. 

fes, feu (feu) 

@3, 3s, fu 

fes, feu (feH) 

% 

(f H) s, 

?>, 

Gr. 

feu (fen) w, 

fu (fH, 3 h) 
^ [§> 

feu (fen) 

D. 

feu (fen) f , 

fu (§h, 3h) 

feu (fen) £, 

Ac. 

feu (fen) S, 

fu (fn, 3 h) 

ft. [§, 

feu (fen)f, 

Ab. 

feu (fen) 3 , 

f U (fH, 3h) 

feu (feH) §, 

L. 

feH UU, 

§h (3n) uu. 

feH U3, 

i 

N. 

•8U, 

€u, 


I. 

fetff, fesj 3, 

f 7^, f si (3- 
si)s, 

fetfl*, fesi 3, 

Gr. 

feSTUT, 

fsi (3si) U», 

fesi Ut, 

D. 

feutf, 

fsi (6s f ) §. 

fesi f c 

Ac. 

feui|, 

fsi (3si) f , 

feSi ft, 

Ab. 

feUT §, 

fsi (3si) §, 

fesi§, 

L. 

fesi vu. 

w — 

fsi (3 st) UU. 

fesi VU, 


* The declension of the Demonstratives is repeated here in order 
to bring this series of pronouns into one view for convenience of refer- 
ence and comparison. 


Pronouns, 
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t The Correlative might be defined as *l\ ‘ you \ *he', ‘she', ‘it*, ‘that*, 
according as the antecedent is the person speaking, the person spoken 
to or someone or something else. English idiom however often does 
not allow of its being translated at all. 
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86. With, reference to the pronouns observe; 

(1) An alternative and very common form of the 
Relative is fens* or nu3t and of the Interrogative 
feus'* or 3U3*. These are declined like fife* (§ 41). 

(2) The Remote Demonstrative often takes the 
place of the Correlative, and on the other hand the 
Correlative is in some districts used in the Obi. cases 
for the Remote Demonstrative. 

(3) The termination of the Obi. cases of Stf is 
liable to be changed to sft, making, Instr., ferfl fent 3 ; 
Gen., ferft &c. 

(4) The Indefinite pronoun must be translated 
‘someone’, ‘anyone’, or ‘some’, ‘any’, according as it is 
used personally or in connection with a noun, or in a 
positive or negative sentence. 

Ex. wfew* ‘semeone has come.’ 

mut whm! wfewr* 9, ‘some man has come.’ 

Sfel 3uT wfe»p 9, ‘no one (not anyone) has 
come’. 

3s\ ?>nT ‘none came.’ 

aut wuwl 75 # nrfewn, £ no (not any) man 
came.’ 

fen € uia U3 tffew, ‘(in) the house of a 
certain (some) brahman a son was born.’ 

When placed before a proper name it is equivalent 
to ‘a certain,’ ‘someone of the name of,’ &c., as 3 gin 
urn wpfew* 9, ‘a certain Ram Dds has come’ ; feu 
fen H3 feu e* uiu 9, ‘this is the house of someone of the 
name of Sant Singh.’ Repeated in successive clauses it 
must be rendered, ‘one... another,’ pi. some... others.’ 
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Ex. to! urret '3 §h) g'gi 3, ‘one laughs, another 
weeps.’ 

ubI sw to to! r‘§ to, ‘some wake, others 
sleep.’ 

87. A relative sentence is constructed of two 
clauses, (a) the Protasis which consists of the Relative 
pronoun and its predicate, and (b) the Apodosis , which 
contains the main thought, and consists of the Correla- 
tive or Demonstrative and its predicate. In general 
the protasis, as its name indicates, stands first. Ex. 

fU ffi aftru to u wmT -fee up ‘we obey what the Guru 
says,’ lit., ‘what the says that we obey’ ; fan3* 
as wfsw r! |o fvfe u 1 UBwal 3, ‘(the man) who came 
yesterday is the accountant of the village.’ Two 
constructions of the sentence will commonly be met 
with. 

(1) If the antecedent is a pronoun it precedes the 

Relative, and in the apodosis the Correlative is very 
commonly unexpressed, Thus, vr a giR ^ U3 nl TO 
frisw up ‘I who was the son of a king am now 

asking for alms’ ; or we may say a hir Rt us rfi fi to 
frfk»n Ruiu 1 up ‘I who was the son of a king, I am now 
asking for alms.’ 

(2) If the antecedent is a noun it is usually placed 
after the Relative ; as, a §e nTeu fsi 3 fi >r up ‘I 
know the disease that is within you,’ lit., ‘what disease 
is within you, that I know’ ; wu to ana ugu uS fil fu 
ora 3 1 uuu ufdu to, ‘the men who were seated by* me 
live in Kartdrpur,’ 

If the antecedent is limited by a Demonstrative 
pronoun however, we may adopt either of the above 
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constructions, though (2) is usually to be preferred. In 
either case the Correlative is generally omitted. 

Ex. win ^ | ulaisW h, ‘that boy who is 

nra yV* H I selling boiled grain.’ 

wn fkunl 3lvil gsdl § wfi I® ‘that woman who 
is speaking is my sister. 

* * * * * * 


NOTE. 

88. The Correlative occasionally is used in the Nona, case 

for the Demonstrative ; as, »frici ufe n 3 2kj¥, 

'such songs those (women) sing who are not of good family/ 

89 . In the Jamm SakU 3 occurs as the Nom, pi. of the 
Correlative. This form prevails widely in the dialects of Hindf 
as, e. g., Braj, Garhwldf, Old Baisw^rt Avadhf. and Bhojpurl.* 

90 . In the Malw£ dialect and elsewhere 3 is often substi- 
tuted for u in the ObL cases of the pronouns, and this form is 
frequently met with in the Janam Sakhi. Ex. 3 §3 

M5 mfvu, 'you must have been a young man at that time* ; 
fe cra&, 'for this reason 1 : iK, 'at this time 1 ; $3 un* 3* 

^ §, 'in this respect indeed the rule of the English is 

very excellent’ ; f5?§ or fel 'in some direction' ; fun fe 
bi »n%, of what use will this be* ? feu ?! ^ ^ ^3 

ora ?>w* 5, 'this human soul which dances about in existence 


'Kellogg, Table xl. 
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to what (musical) measure does it dance’? f fu feS few, 

# he has gone in no direction’, ‘no where’, 

91, In the Nom. is sometimes used for as, 3Tft\ 
f^S 3 \ ott^ ?>r ojb, 'do not be in the least anxious’, lit., ‘do not you 
do any counting/ 

fThe soul is said to pass through 8,400,000 transmigrations or 
modes of existence before being finally absorbed in Brahm, the im- 
personal being of whom the world and the universe are the passing 
manifestations. To undergo these transmigrations is metaphorically 
described as ‘dancing about,’ and the purport of the question is, what 
is the cause of the soul’s doing so ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Pronominal Adjectives. — The Direct Construction. 


92. Corresponding to the series of pronouns given 
in the last Chapter is a series of pronominal adjectives 
which are formed from the same bases, viz., for the 
Demonstrative fe and §, for the Relative h, for the 
Correlative 3 , and for the Interrogative and Indefinite * 
a. It will greatly assist the memory in learning these 

if a careful comparison is made of Tables I and II. 

93. Observe ; 

(1) The following changes of spelling are liable to 

occur ; (a) in the Pros. Dem., fs to w or s, and (b) 
in the Rem, Dem., § to §, thus making §3Wf, 

waq bV, wm, 'Em, wV, § 351 , So also 

(c) in fam, fam, f 3 m, ten, ten, we may substitute § fox 
fe, and write Am §<n, am, aVc 

(2) The forms in this Table are all declined like 
Fssn (§ 41). 

(3) The pron. adj. of size also assume the forms 
w3, S3, as, which are indeclinable. 

(4) The pron. adj. may all be used as adverbs to 
qualify adjectives and verbs, in which case they will 
be translated in accordance with English idiom. Ex. 

im, "so small as this’, lit., ‘so much small as this 5 ; 

W 3 T aaq ‘so bitter’ ; ftfei ®vu„ ‘as long as’; ten § 

‘how high’ ; §3 3 § fote vpfawq ‘how much did he 
beat you V 

(5) The pron. adj. of quantity are frequently used 

also to denote size,, as @o «c?3l h 1, ‘that stick was 

as large as this’, lit., ‘as much as this.’ 
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(6) The Rem, Dem. often takes the place of the 
Correlative. 

(7) The use of the Relatives and Correlatives has 
been sufficiently illustrated in the last Chapter. What 
was there said of pronouns applies equally to pronomi- 
nals. 

(8) The Interrogative and Indefinite are alike in 
form. The following examples illustrate their use. 

| ‘how much grain was there in his 
ura fsu . house V 

wt, ‘there was ever so much grain in 

his house.’ 

‘how many men are sitting at the 
bo faS door V 

S3 — — 

b§ 075 , ‘ever so many men are sitting at 

the door.’ 

§ofst7Si f'gi ‘how high a hill is that V 

•3, ‘what a high hill (how high a hill) 

that is.’ 

@0 faot wiswl f j ‘what kind of a man is he. V 

‘what a maD he is.’ 

fan fast sun msl 3, ‘how deep water is this.?’ 

| ‘what deep water this is.’ 

94. The subject of a sentence may be omitted 
when it can be supplied from the context, or is indica- 
ted by the form of the verb. ■ Ex. fsu bush tsoT aal 
W3''3'l 3, ‘This is not a child, (it) is some incarnation.’ 

95. The verbs ‘to eat,’ and uTst, ‘to drink,’ 
are irregular in the formation of the Perfect participle, 
the former making urn 1 or ume 1 and the latter tilon 
ofOBh ‘to do,’ and ‘to wash,’ have each two forms 
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of the Perfect participle, one regular and the other 
irrgnlar. Thus, from orgy is derived afbw or ate 1 , and 
from frsy flfew or tbv The inflection in all cases is 
regular throughout ; e. g., yf ysl xflsy T drank 
water’ ; >f sm uM, T drank buttermilk’ ; fs 3113 u§, 
‘he washed the clothes.’ 

96 . After verbs of speaking, and those which 
denote an operation of the mind, such as thinking, 
wishing, fearing, &c., the direct construction (oratio 
recta) is generally preferred to the indirect (oratio 
obliqua), and indeed 'often it is indispensable. The 
student should carefully note this if he', wishes' to 
use language that will be intelligible to the people. 
The dependent clause which expresses the thing 
spoken, wished &c., is connected with the principle 
verb by the conjunction fa, 3, or gfll, ‘that,’ which 
however is not always expressed. 

Ex. ufew vra 1 9 , ‘he said his name was 

Laid.’ 

cuv 3 Sfew fll gfl) >f uu3 fHvwsr 3b ‘Khlu 
thought he was very wise.’ 
mfe 3313 3 3 fuf | Tivreflbw 3 331 3133! 333 

§~3H 9 , ‘Rdi Bulhr admonished his father 
that his child was very noble.’ 
v ufgvviT shT a 33 fuh u 1 wr, ‘I asked what 
village he had come from,’ 
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Pronominal Adjectives.— Interrogative Sentences. 
Ellipsis of the Substantive Verb. 


97. Besides the series given in Table II, the 
following are also nsed as pronominal adjectives : — 

Definite. 


fea, one, a, an, 

vm. 

|w, ERt, another, the 

Tfd%, 

other, 


U3, every, 


uga, every, every one, 

WZ', 

Indefinite. 


all, the whole. 

I 

J 


l other, more, 

tran, J 

j 

nigi, y much, enough, 
! t0 ° much. 

J 

U3i, I a little, little, 

( too little.* 
a few, one here and 
there, j 


3 ». ‘1 

fag, | some, any, 

ore, something, 

ad, ! anything. 

i*, J 

mat, some. 

a si, several, a number, 
vxaa, more than one, se- 
veral, many. 
uh, enough. 


Interogative. 


fanp, at, ‘what’ ? (also In- 
definite, ‘what’). 


a, ‘how many’ ? 


*lt is curious that the Hindustani and Panjabi have no distinct 
phrases to express ‘too much/ ‘too little/ ‘too large’ &c. Consequently 
when native school boys learn English they always find these expres- 
sions a stumbling block, and understanding ‘too’ to mean ‘very’ they 
say, *1 am feeling too sick today/ ‘this orange is too sweet/ i, e., ‘very 
sweet/ 

f Generally repeated, 
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Miscellaneous. 

ggpiu, 1 ‘of another family’] mrrea, 't ‘like us/ ‘the 

. or ‘connection/ be- ( LL e 0 f us.’ 

UctTtHt, J longing to another.’; ^ g _/ <Uke you ; < t he like 
€vreq ‘strange/ foreign.’ f 0 fy 0U . 5 
wreu, ‘and other/ ‘etcetera.’ 

(1) All these may also be used substantively 
except ire and hh. The former is always followed by 
a noun ; as, ire ‘at every time/ ‘always.’ The 
latter is used (a) alone as an interjection=‘enough 
‘stop!’ or (b) in the predicate to qualify a noun or 
prononn expressed or understood ; as fsu uh 9, ‘this is 
enough’ ; uh 9, ‘it is enough,’ or (c) before the impera- 
tive of sram, ‘to do.’ This will be noted under the 
head of compound verbs. 

(2) UU3 and fsi under their various forms must, 
in the plural, be translated ‘many’, ‘few’, &c , but they 
are often employed as adverbs, meaning ‘very,’ ‘a 
little’ ; as,-uu3 US' 1 , ‘very bitter/ vi3i fire uai guei 9, ‘my 
head aches a little/ UU3 uaq ‘very little.’ 

(3) When used to qualify a noun as is generally 
used with reference to those things that are measured 
by quantity, while a el is used with reference to those 
that are measured by number 

Ex. usl vreu, ‘some man/ any man.’ 

Ire] ura, ‘some house,’ ‘any house, 
us yrs], ‘some water,’ ‘any water.’ 
us ‘some grain,’ ‘any grain/ 

This rule is not invariable however, us being 
sometimes used as the plural of uul ; as fli us fes ul3, 
‘when some days passed ; us dlnhw usWt ulw, some 
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women were sitting.’ And on the other hand asl is 
used where we should expect to find as; as, as! fesw 
Tuft 1 , ‘no learning’ ; as) eua soT, ‘no information.’ 
When as is repeated in successive clauses it signifies 
‘one thing... another thing.’ Ex. as oiftia 1 fil v»§ 
afil as, ‘one was saying one thing, and another, an- 
other thing.’ vf as wfuwn w§ snf as wfiynp, ‘I said 
one thing and you said another,’ 

(4) umt is seldom used in the singular. If differs 
from as in that it always relates to number , never to 
quantity. If differs from aot in that in its use there 
is always a reference to a definite total previously men- 
tioned or understood. If, e.g., we say 3s) whsm) w- 
S to, 'some men have come,’ the word as) is wholly 
indefinite, and means any men whatsoever, but when 
we say urn wefil w«s to, we mean a part of a definite 
number already understood, and must translate, ‘some 
of the men have come.’ Even in an expression like 
wfi uwr yt§ to soY yio us, ‘some eat meat, some do 
not eat (it),’ there is an implied reference to the 
totality of mankind. 

(5) The interrogatives oft, few differ from a®, 
fans 1 , (a) in that they refer to inanimate objects only, 
while the latter may, when used adjectively refer to 
objects both animate and inanimate, and when used 
substantively, to persons only ; ( b ) al and fawn are 
employed only in the singular. 

Ex. €u y§ to, ‘what boys are those’ ? 

&ij 3s ui 3 T 5, ‘what horse is that ? 
wo fao 3 ' t wuo 9, ‘what letter is this’ ? 
wo at !), ‘what is this’ ? 

§n as 5, ‘who is that’ 1 

al wffW, ‘what did you say’ ? 
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(6) UVP33, W3H are always used in a depre- 
ciatory sense, as in the corresponding English colloquial 
phrase, f the like of me.’ 

(7) All the pronominals in this list that end in w 
are declined like fasti (§ 41). 

(8) fua, ua, H3 in the Obi. cases sing, are unin- 
flected. In the pi. they insert ?> before the oblique 
terminations, and are all declined on one model as 
follows ; 

Masculine. Feminine. 

N. fest, {sam, 

I. fsas), fsaai 1 t, featsT, feani g. 

Obi. fefam hi, A, &c., feast hi, £ &c. 

In the plural fsa means ‘some’ or 'one class,’ but 
is only used, I believe, when there are successive 
clauses beginning ‘some... some’ ; e. g., fsa urn us 
fea mulu -at§ us, ‘some drink spirits, some eat opium.’ 
uu and Hg are sometimes used in the uninflected form 
throughout. 

(9) Of as, as, &c., the oblique form is am, mak- 
ing aifl hi, ‘of something,’ of anything,’ am §, ‘to 
something,’ ’to anything,’ &c. 

(10) as), wsa, and wua are used in the plural 
only, and make auiw, wsat, and weal in the Obi. 
cases. 

(11) a! or faw makes am, am in the Obi. cases.* 
The Genitive and Dative have special idiomatic uses. 
Thus ; 

am hi, ‘of what (material) V feu am hi aygi A, 
‘of what material is this cloth V ufe am ul, ‘in short, ; 

* The Nominative am has disappeared from Panjabi, but occurs 
in the Old. Baiswdrl and the RlWaC as 5'0 BH 1 ? 1 , what have' I 
destroyed V Kellogg. § 552. b, and Table XII. 
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ora §, ‘for what (purpose, reason) ?’ ‘why V shT ora f 
vht§, ‘why did you come V ‘for what (purpose) did you 
come V 

(12) 33 , 333 , 333 , 333, 3*3*, 33 , and i are indec- 
linable. 333 is used in the singular only. 

(13) 33*33, > 3133 , 33*33, in the Obi. cases are 
33*33*, V»3*33*, 33*33*. 

<i ' <— si 

(14) The remainder 333 , 333, 3333 conform to 
the rule for the declension of adjectives that end in a 
consonant (§ 44), but 333 in the Obi. cases inserts fe 
before the final w, making uufew after the analogy 
of nouns of the first declension, first Variety. 

98. In Panjabi there is generally nothing in the 
structure of a sentence to indicate whether it is inter- 
rogative or affirmative. In speaking, the sense is con- 
veyed by the tone of voice, but in writing it is awkward 
and often difficult to make it clear that a question is 
intended, especially since no interrogation marks are 
used. Thus, us) wffei 9, may mean ‘some one is 
coming, 5 or ‘is any one coming 5 ? Sometimes the mean- 
ing is made clear by the context ; at others, by the 
help of oft or fsow*, ‘what 5 ? or of sh*, ‘well, 5 placed at 
the beginning of the sentence. 

Ex. oft @3 ufi) 33) 9, ‘has he read the book 5 ? 

"• 'i ' 

S3* feu 33 * 33*@ D, ‘is this your brother 5 .? 

These terms are seldom used in conversation 
however, and in writing are to be avoided if the sense 
can be made clear without them. 

99. Very frequently in a negative sentence, 
and sometimes in a positive one an ellipsis occurs of 
the substantive verb in the present tense ; as, m 3 fee 
§ 3 ) raT, ‘there is no one in the house. 5 
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Reflexive Pronouns. — The Intensive Particle. — 
Repetition of Words. 

o 

100. The Reflexive Pronouns are wry, ‘myself/ 
‘yourself,’ ‘himself, 5 ‘herself,’ ‘itself’ ; and wun, ‘each 
other,’ ‘one another’. 

wy, ‘myself’, &c. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. wry, wuis wy, v>ny, wuis wy, 

I. wry g, wry si 1 , vamfsoit t, 

G. Ys-pysL wiys 1 , 

D. wni (wni§, unu§ yhui) % w>y (wnifotf) §, 

Ac. YMTy (yhtus, wmi ymtu) wm (wmfew) g. 

5 , 

Ab. w»u (wus, wrys w>y) wry (wvfevai) §, 

§> 

L. Y>py (wys, wrys Wiy) W (YYPyfsoiij yg 

yg, 

V. wryfew, wois, wyfef?. 

Obs. The Genitive umi$i is inflected like ui (§ 28), to agree 
with the qualified noun. Ex. ma, ‘my own, (your own 

&c.,) house,' lit., 'the house of myself,’ &c. ; wm# «ra, ‘my own 
houses,’ &c. ; w# yfll, 'my own book,’ &c. , wushu' ysilw, ‘my 
own books,’ &c. 

101. The Genitive case of wy is used in the 
following circumstances. 

(1) It is substituted for the Gen. of all other 
pronouns when they refer to the grammatical subject 
of the sentence. Ex. vf wyf 3^1 j§ wfewr, ‘I called my 
brother,’ or ‘my own brother’ ; never m 1 via smt £ H'fe- 
y»t ; again @g wui^t gy agpi 9, ‘he is doing his work.’ 
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If we say fg g-t fiy 9, it will mean some one 
else’s work ; v§ wy^nti yfijw ygg gg, ‘the boys are 
reading their books. 

(2) It may be used when, though not refering to 
the grammatical subject, the reference is nevertheless 
to what is the virtual subject of the action or state 
described though that be in some other case than the 
Nom. or Instr. Ex. gist § wy^i fwgi »gigt H, 'to 

' everyone his own country seems dear,’ i. e. ‘everyone 
loves his own country’ ; fan § wy§ ns ?! ygg sub, ‘to 
no one is there a knowledge of his own heart,’ i. e., 
‘no one knows his own heart.’ 

(3) It is used in lieu of the Genitive of the 
personal pronouns when no one in particular is intend- 
ed ; as, wy^ §337 wn H, ‘to leave one’s own 
country is painful/ 

(4) It often follows the Genitive of the personal 

pronouns for emphasis, and must then be translated 
‘own.’ Ex. fug figr wrry^t uig f , ‘this is my own 
house’ ; su wystw yeW gs, ‘these are their 

. own books.’ But the personal pronoun is not always 
expressed, especially the first person, and wnis T then 
simply takes its place, no special emphasis being im- 
plied. Ex. wnis* Bara ‘my town is Taiwan#’ ; 

fej wuis 1 U3 3, ‘this is my son.’ These two sen- 
tences, if addressed interrogatively, to another, would 
mean, is your town Taiwan# V ‘is this your son V 

102. wy is sometimes used as a respectful sub- 
stitute for 3 , in which case it takes the verb in the 
plural ; as, wy ?f ftqwps fr, ‘you are very wise.’ This 
usage however belongs rather to the Hindi than to the 
Panjdbi language. 
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103 . The reflexive vunra is used only in the 
Norn , Gen., Dat., and Ahl., cases, and is uninflected. 
When followed by flu it sometimes takes the form 
wU. Ex., wrynmuH, ‘the love of one another/ ‘mutual 
love/ wniH flu or vwn} fig, ‘among ourselves/ ‘your- 
selves/ &c., ‘with one ’another.’ 

104 . The particle <ft following a word gives 
emphasis to it ; as >r ul, *1/ ‘I only’; §?u § ul, or fui 
eft f, ‘to them ,’ ‘to them only’; >i* wu ul femn, ‘I went 
myself’; mg ul w§, ‘ all came’; flu un? ul, ‘with the 
hand / ‘only with the hand,’ uht g], ‘only a little/ ‘a 
very little.’ 

(1) In a negative sentence it must usually be 

translated ‘even’; as, §o usm fl] sflp, ‘he does not even 
speak.’ ' 

(2) When used with the pronouns feu, §u and n, 
initial u is dropped, andul alone added ;to the pronoun, 
making fed], @dl, nsl. 

105 For ul the inseparable suffix § or s is fre- 
quently employed. 

(1) % may be used (a) with feu, @u, us, making 
feo=feu% §u=@ul, Hi=HU ul ; ( h ) with verbs in the 
fern, sing.; as, §u 3# wt, ‘she was not going/ or 
‘she would not go’; (c) with some numerals, which will 
be noted hereafter, (Ch. xxvii). 

(2) § may be used with [a) f, m, wu, making 
|dr,* Hi, w; (6) the Obi. cases of feu, f u, making fen, 
|n; (c) most adverbs and postpositions that end in a 
consonant, as wto, fru=§H ul, mai ul, flu ul ; (d) 
occasionally with nouns and adjectives f wny ffi or 

♦Very commonly pronounced or 3^ 

f Doubtless this form arises fro~m the coalescing of the final quies- 
cent short a ( Mote’ to § 6) with after the analogy of the eastern 
Hindi suffix hi = eft, w kich is produced in the same way. Hoernle, 
§ 550 . 
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wxj very commonly signifies f of one’s own accord’; as, 
h § fag urfew wd! 1 >? wm few*, ‘no one sent me, I went 
myself,’ or ‘of my own accord.’ 

(3) Sometimes different forms of the intensive 
particle are used together ; as w ul> fdlf? ; >T 
dfo wnft xl, ‘I said this very thing.’ 

106 . It is extremely common to repeat words 
of all classes, either (a) distributively, or (b) inten- 
sively, or (c) to express the idea of the continuance of 
an act or state. Instead of writing it a second time 
the figure 2 ( 5 ) is by some writers placed after the 
word that is to be repeated, This is to be read as if 
the word which it follows stood in its place. 

Examples are ; % 

(a) ifiH 5 § fires, (to be read are §i 3 § fires) 
'different kinds of trees’; rea wxl far q 
fawfiswr, ‘every man brought, each one, a 
little’; vis § Ss a® are, ‘who all went to the 
melaV wea v«gg mar nsm fil, ‘inside it was 
all dark.’ 

(b) vi 1 ne ffg ffenp, ‘I told the strict truth’; fsa 
UTfsr oust hu, «a very black snake.’ 

(c) @o xaa xaa Brer - 3 , ‘he is keeping right along 
the road.’ §§ 5 »rgi Hr®, ‘right along by the 
pond.’ 

Obs. a® a® 'very little,' ‘just a little’; aet aft and vr 3 , 
'very few,’ ‘j 1st a few.’ 

(1) When a word is repeated, the intensive tj) in- 
serted modifies the sense and we must then translate 
by ‘nothing but,’ or some similar phrase. Ex. efgwr© 
el sis § us 33 dl §3 9, ‘in the direction of the river it is 
all nothing but sand’; rredl w eras fit stsst dlfft, ‘this 
year we sowed nothing but wheat.’ 
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107. When repeated in the distributive sense 
the adjectives id, and vife, meaning Separate,’ 
take the forms #y fy, #3 and wri viffi, respective- 
ly while instead of wysi vhujst, ‘each one his own,’ 
mnj wysT is common, 

1 08, Under this head may be noted the very 
common practice of tacking on to a word another 
having a similar sound but with no separate me aning . 
The latter is generally equivalent to l et cetera ,’ ‘and 
such like. 5 It generally follows, but sometimes pre- 
cedes the word with which it is used. Ex, uis §3 ug 
f 3 W 3 uts, ‘the horses &c. are all ready 5 ; »m¥ urn wn ael 
wejT ni, ‘I do not eat meat or any such stuff 5 Often 
the sense does not seem to be in any way affected, and 
the added word is due simply to a perverse fondness 
for creating a rhyming or jingling sound. Ex.,, Wl 
msl ‘to drink water 5 ; 3 gwft g-rfft ‘are you well? 5 
wsml U3ul or wel ampd], ‘a neighbour 5 . In these last 
the rhyming word stands first. 
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ASK, DESIRE, TELL, SAY.— -FORCE OF 
7>i APPENDED TO A SENTENCE. 


109 . There is no word in the Panjabi language 
equivalent to the verb ‘have.’ The idea of possession 
is expressed in different ways. 

(1) By the Genitive case. 

Ex. € ms ‘I have two sons.’ 

§n vii 5 ’ asl 3 wo?, ‘that boy has no 
brother.’ 

Sift hue auto vft, ‘I had a great deal of land.’ 

(2) By the postposition or aui, mw, ‘near,’ 

‘by.’ 

Ex. m fsfo 9, ‘I have a penknife.’ 

5 u t h fsa H8 fit, ‘a certain brahman 
had an ox.’ 

©u am §p] uin 1 wu?, he has no horse.’ 

(3) By the Dative case. 

Ex. vr | afii 33 wu?, ‘I have no fear.’ 
f f as uta f, ‘have you any pain ?’ 
m f fa sn? f am wo?, £ I have no hunger, I 
have no desire.’ 

1 10. With regard to these observe that to ex- 
press relationship the Genitive is always used, as in 
the first two examples given. With abstract nouns 
the Dative most commonly oecurs, though there are 
occasional exceptions to this ; as via 1 feaf3WP3 9, ‘I 
have authority’; faff fit vsto an?, ‘no one has power.’ 
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For the rest no universal rule can be given, but it may 
be stated in a general way that in speaking of 
things in one’s immediate possession the postposition 
us^or its equivalent urn, ym is most frequently used, 
the phrase meaning literally ‘by one’ or ‘near one.’ 

111. Verbs denoting to fear, to ask for, and to 
desire are construed with the Ablative of the thing or 
person feared, or of whom the request, &c., is made. 
Ex. vf §§ nr, ‘I am afraid of you’; §75 w u 2, ge] -Haft, 
‘he asked me for bread’; wff f 1 as suY m, ‘we 
do not desire anything of you.’ 

112. With verbs denoting to tell or say the 
noun or pronoun denoting the person addressed may be 
put in the Dative case, or, as is frequently done, cons- 
trued with § 75 , urn. Ex, vi 1 § § wffiron h 1, ‘I said to 
you’; ©?> §§ uw wdw, ‘what did he say to you?’ Of 

‘to tell’ the indirect object is sometimes cons- 
trued with >>faT, ‘before’; as, u' feu sfe fan wai effi, ‘I 
told no one of this matter.’ 

113. The verb us®*, ‘to ask,’ takes the person 
addressed in the Acc. or Abl. case ; as u 1 §n § ufex? or 
ff §H u 1 ufew, ‘I asked him.’ 

114. The negative particle appended to a sen- 
tence converts it into a question with the expectation 
of an affirmative answer, ?n being placed after the 
verb. If a negative answer is expected the sentence 
is put in the negative form with wo?, between which 
and the verb 7>i is inserted. Ex. 3Hf v>Tfl wu ?n, ‘you 
came only today did you not?’ 3 hT wa adf wi afe, ‘you 
did not go today did you ?’ 
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Pronominal Adverbs. 

115 . In the accompanying Table if exhibited a 
series of adverbs relating to time, place, direction, 
and manner, corresponding to the series, of pronouns 
and pronominal adjectives, given in Tables I and II, 
and formed from the same bases. 

116 . With regard to these adverbs observe ; 

(1) The following changes of spelling are liable 
to occur ; {a) in the Prox. Dem., fe to w or a, and 
(b) in the Rem. Dem., © to ©, thus making nfg, fra, 

&c.; also (c) for fgfag, ©fag, &c., fueg, ©gg, &c., and 
(d) for g§, fa§, may be written get, fail. (e) The series 
■fe^ug, © r, qg &c., are sometimes written fs'fug, © r fqg, 
&c. 

(2) The forms ending in g (time), and a (place) 
often change those endings to g~ and w respectively ; 
as fie 1 , gg 1 , ag\ feu-, ©-g- &c. 

(3) In the pronouns of Manner the forms fsaa, 
©'as, faaa, fiaa, fggg, often substitute a or as for gg, 
making fsa, fsas, ©a, ©a^ fm, fga^; fia, fias, faa, 
faaa, or alas. 

(4) The interrogative fa© has lost entirely its 

meaning of ‘how 5 , and is now used only as a causal, to 
denote ‘how is it V ‘why? 5 except that it occurs also as 
a sort of interjection, meaning ‘how now V ‘what say 
you V as, gi gig <rfn w wfy©a f£§ 3T g) ‘then 

Guru N&nak laughed ; he said, what say you brother 

BMd . 5 

(6) For the Remote Demonstr. of Time, which 
is wanting, the Correl. is used, or when emphasis is 
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desired, the Rem. Dem. of Manner ©lr, which then 
means ‘at that very time,’ ‘immediately.’ 

(6) The series of adverbs of Manner ending in •§* 
are emphatic forms of fg ftf© &c., but are also used 
(especially the Rel., Correl., and Inter., Indef.) where 
no emphasis is intended. 

(7) The Rel. fri© and the Correl. fa ©are used 
for 33 and 35, the corresponding adverbs of Time, in 
an emphatic sense, meaning ‘as soon as,’ and ‘imme- 
diately.’ 

(8) The Rel. 3a is used colloquially in the apodo- 
sis for 35, very commonly in the intensive form; as, 
35 ©3 usifsw 3§ 3 1 fawn, ‘when he called, at that very 
time (immediately) I went.’ 

(9) 3i and 35 are idiomatically used, more espe- 
cially in the intensive form, in the sense of ‘for that 
very reason.’ Ex. 3* (3' ul, 3* ul§) ir y fsw, ‘for that 
very reason I asked,’ lit., ‘ then I asked’; 35 w l i3§ 
t ©few, ‘that is the very reason why I sold the horse.’ 

(10) The Rem. Dem. may always be used for 
the Correl. 

117. In relative adverbial sentences the 
relative clause usually stands first, the apodosis being 
introduced by the Correlative or Demonstrative, 
which however is not always expreesed ; as, 31 uu 
fsotsl 3i wmY wus uh f ai§, ‘when the sun came out 
we went to our work.’ 

118. In conditional sentences the protasis is 

introduced by 3, 333, or 3,* ‘if’ ; and the apodosis by 
3T, ‘then’, or 31, ‘indeed,’ ‘truly,’ which must however 
usually be left untranslated. Thus, ¥? ialw w guabtf 
35 31 Ultra fa© 3i5i If, ‘if your eyes are paining why 
do you go out’ ? _ 

* is HindlTrather than Panjabi, but will be met with occasionally 
in Panjabi books. X do not recollect ever having heard it used in this 
sense by the villagers in conversation. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

Future Tenses. —Inflected Cases. — Omission 
of the Postpositions. 


119 . It was stated in § 48 that of the fifteen 
finite tenses three were formed from the root of the 
verb. Leaving for the present the participial tenses 
we turn to these. They are the Contingent Future, 
the Absolute Future, and the Imperative. The Con- 
tingent Future is formed by adding to the root, in the 
1st person singular, the syllable w. Thus from the 
root feu, ‘write,’ we get feuy‘I write,’ ‘may write,’ 
which is conjugated as follows: 

Contingent Future. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


vr feui, ‘I write,’ 

Singular. 

feu*, 

| feu 1 , (feu?),* 
feu, 


‘may write,’ &c. 

Plural. 

vxeV fefuu, 

3eT feu 1 , fey, (fefu€),* 
§u feus. 


Ohs . The masc. and fem. are alike. 


120 , The Absolute Future is made by adding to 
the above (except the forms in brackets) the syllable 
bp, inflected to bi in the masc. pi., and to aft, aibtf in 
the fem. sing, and pi. respectively, but in the 1st pers. 
pi. the added syllable is attached to the sing, instead 
of to the pi. form. The 3rd pers. sing, has some alter- 
native inflections. 

♦The forms in brackets are obsolete and will be discussed under 
the head of the Imperative, in the Note at the end of Cfc. XIX. 
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Absolute Future. 
vi' feyiau, ‘I shall write.’ 

Masculine. Feminine. 

^ ' 1. ft* feyian, w 1 feyiait, . 

.§ 2. f fei^aP, ©fewaft, 

00 3. fey Bn, feyau fa feyaft, feyall, feyai, 

feyai, fey, = ~ fey, 

. ( 1. wff feyiai, * w# feyiafiw, 

I 2. bhT fey'§, feyai 3 hT feyfeilw, fey ail mi, 
SH 3. fa fey sal. ©a feysaflw. 

121. Verbs whose roots end in § drop that letter 
before the terminations of the future tenses, and 
optionally insert ? to fill up the hiatus. In the 3rd 
pers. pi. however § is commonly retained. Thus the 
verb ■nii@ST, £ to come’ is conjugated as follows : 

Singular . Plural. 

1. vr wwav, «n?ar, nraV wsfai, 

2. ' 3 wnsfen, wifen, frcfl 1 w©ai, nnt'ai, 

wfai, 

3. ©o wrtan, wian, w©art,j ©a wsal, wQsal. wssai. 

w@ai, w@. ‘ 

Obs. In the 1st pers. the form without ? I have never 
met with in print, but colloquialty it is quite common in the 
Absolute Future. In the 2nd and 3rd pers. the omission of ? 
is more frequent than its insertion. 

122. Any final vowel in the root, other than 

§, is retained, and ^ is optionally inserted between it 
and the tense ending ; thus, fish ‘to wash’, finnan or 
fisian, ‘I shall wash’; ul^, ‘to drink,’ ulwan or ifrgiau, 
‘I shall drink’.* 

♦Instead of M may be written, these two letters being frequently 
interchanged in Panjabi ; thus hTHicin, TOfcPdfl, ' v fiHW for 
'MkW- This however I believe is a peculiarity of the eastern districts. 



1 rox. Demonstr. Rem. Demonstr. Relative. Correlative. Interrogative. Indefinite. 
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Exg. Roots ending in fg drop the final vowel 
before the future terminations ; as, sfb?ET, 'to say,’ hRjsi,, 'to 
remain,’ 'to sit/ 'to flow/ sftreu, 'to descend.’ These 
make their futures h£jt 3 it, UZJW, wusf. The verbs tust, 'to 
go’ and 'to eat/from the roots wu and tug drop g before all 
the verbal terminations, except that in the perfect participle 
the latter retains it before the irregular ending or makes 
compensation for its loss by aspirating the e ; whence the forms 
mgsi and yrqi as given in § 95 . 

123 The irregular verb rter, ‘to fall,’ ‘to lie/ 
makes its Perf. part, ftw or ufsvni, and its Put. u?t, 
The part fW» or ufenp is inflected to in the 
masc. pi., and to yfl], uelw in the fem. sing, and pi. 
respectively. The Future is conjugated as follows ; 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . vr wflT vifaa, 

2. 3 us 1 , ut 1 frit 1 u€‘, u§, ur, ut, 

3. In us, ut, us. 

124. Besides the common forms of the Instr., 
Abl., and Loc. cases already given, these cases have 
also each a more archaic inflected form which is used 
without the usual case sign 3 , if, ug, &c. 

(1) In the Instrumental plural the inseparable 
suffix sT is attached to the oblique form of the noun 
or pronoun, the terminal vowel being previously drop- 
ped. This has been already noticed in the paradigms 
of pronouns, as, fsT, fsyfi 1 , fast 1 , f3?>T, fast 1 . Exam- 
ples of nouns are, frit 1 Sat* sifenosl ^ BU3 mfeup, ‘you 
people have received the throne of the Guruship.’ 
(gorf=jgotT 3 ). U33f wfunfl, ‘the pundits said*’ There 
is no form corresponding to this in the singular. 

(2) To form the Ablative, (a) in the singular fr 
is added to the oblique form, terminal when it 
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occurs, being dropped, and s changed to fe before the 
a il fey (b) In the plural n? is added, the rule being 
the same as that given for the Instrumental. 

Examples are, under (a) uug HHiilf?" wfewp, 
‘KaM came from Talwandh’ (3W§¥Kr=='3Hi3t §) fn § 
tfQ* §uV era & fisanl, ‘no word proceeded from his 
mouth’; huh ‘from which direction?’ gfgw^*, 

‘from the river. 5 Under (b) ggT H33P ‘to fight with 
the fists,’ ‘to box’; §3 § nuT, ‘by, or ‘with, his hands’; 
Hot ftreh nS V7>, ‘the people are sitting bareheaded,’ 
lit.’ ‘with naked heads.’ 

Obs. In the plural if the noun has a qualifying adjunct 
that too may be put in the same form ; e. g. §0 vsihT 
‘they entered by, open doors’; nsih ‘uhf, barefoot,’ lit., ‘with 
naked feet.’ Sometimes in the qualifying word bindi is omi- 
tted ; as, el uaf/by the hands of a god.’ 

( 3 ) The Locative singular ends in §, and the 
plural, in nT. The former is seldom used with nouns 
ending in a vowel, but terminal § is hardened to its 
cognate semivowel % and the suffix s may then be 
attached. In the plural nT is affixed as in the Instru- 
mental and Ablative cases. 

Examples. In the sing.; ugfing dl ggnng ‘in the 
presence of Glod ; 8a uiu Hy 9, ‘he is sitting at home,’ 
lit., ‘in the house’; fa uig fame, ‘he went home’; fa mg 
9, ‘he is at home’; gif 1 , fin the shade’ (from 
‘shade.’) In the pi ; fa gjgyraj »Tudl* unmt nnl sr3i 
fsngi 3, ‘he writes verses in the Grurm ukhl characters 
in the Panjdbi language 5 ; §a afar gig % uadlw, 
‘these words reached the ears of the king’, lit., ‘into 
the ears. 5 

' Here again the qualifying adjunct often takes 
the form of the noun, with or without bindi l as, §7p‘ 
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‘in those days’; ffa? |3b>ii hs, ‘in his hands 
there were bracelets.’ 

Obs. I. Of the above inflected forms that of the Ablative 
singular is universally current. As regards the others, though 
they are not by any means uncommon, yet any one beginning 
the study of the language will do well to guard against employ- 
ing them too freely, as their use seems to be in a measure 
limited. The examples given, and those in the exercise, are all 
taken from native books. 

Obs. 2. Pronouns do not employ any of these forms except 
the Instrumental. The form in uV being common to that and 
the Ablative and Locative the connection only can determine 
which is intended. 

125. Postpositions are often unexpressed. This 
is especially true of those that denote location ; e. g., 
fa fife (§) fawn §, ‘he has gone to the village’; cTOst § 
m 3 (fen) fast U3_ riflp>p, ‘In Nanak’s house a son was 
born’; fa fife g uu (©^3) ffot 9, ‘he is sitting at the gate 
of the village’; fa ura ftiw % ‘he has gone home.’ 

********* 

NOTE. 

The Absolute Future. 

126. It is interesting to note the origin of this tense. It 
is formed, as has been stated, by adding the syllable 3P to the 
Contingent Future. This an, which is inflected to aft, gfrtf, 
is none other than an abraded form of ftinn, the Perf. part, 
of tPS 7 , ‘to go/ with its inflections 3$, The 

expression 'Jfsn therefore means literally ‘he is gone (that) 
he may read/ It is not clear how this comes to have a future 
meaning, but we have in our own iangage something very 
similar to it in the expression, ‘he is going to read/ Another 
curious fact is worth noticing in this connection. In the 
Marathi, Marwirl, and Naipdlf they make the future by add-, 
ing to the same tense (the Cont. Fut) the suffix w or a 
contraction of ts or TO=‘come/ Hence Mt# or in these 
languages means ‘he will read/ or ‘he is come (that) he may 
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read 1 .* This again has its analogy in the English. T am com- 
ing,’ meaning, about to do so, or the colloquial expression, 
•it is coming to rain.’ We may also say ‘I am going,’ mean- 
ing ‘about to go/ but 'I am reading,’ or ‘writing’ does not 
mean 'about to read/ or ‘to write.’ The words come and go 
contain in themselves for some inscrutable reason the idea of 
futurity. 

127. A distinct type of this tense having h as the radical 
letter of its termination is met with in the Janam Sakhi, and 
is colloquial in the districts bordering on Rdjp utdn£. It 
differs but little from the common form of the Future which is 
current throughout Eastern Rdjputdnd. The two conjugations 
are given together for the sake of comparison. 


srasr, 'to do/ 



Singular . 

Plural . 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

i 2nd. 

i 

3rd. 

Rdj. 

orawjj 


i 

sun) 

sraHOT 

% 

craw 

‘S ! 

oran) t 

Panj. 


orafl- 

i 


1 



Ez. 5 V.-Z3 rfi 1 sin h sram ift, ‘whatever work you say 

I will do Sir/ 

■wn § 3i tnfe wh), 'as soon as we arrive there 

he (the demon) will devour us.’ 

um ■3TFI oraift, ‘God will prosper the business.’ (sw) 
fs orasi fm), ‘(BaU) is probably up to some non- 
sense/ 

One cannot fail to be struck with the similarity of this 
form to the Contingent Future. If Tt be struck out they are in 
all except the 1st pers. pi. practically the same, as note the 
following ; 


•Hoernie, §509. f Kellogg, § 502 (1J. } Bihari Lai, p 69. 
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Singular . 

j Plural. 


1st. 

2nd. 

\ 3rd. 

1 'i 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Abs. Fut. 


crafl 1 1 


cram 

i 

oJBB 

1 


Cont. Fut. 

c ra* 

gf 1 

sra 


ora 



This close resemblance renders it certain that the two 
have a common origin, and in the archaic Hindi dialect of the 

Ramayan, where a form of the Cont. Fut. in ft? or h occurs, 
we find an explanation of the h. Thus, 3 i 1 B 3 fo=Panj. if 

‘if thou wish’.* 

The Inflected Cases 

128 . The High Hindi, and the Urdfi which is only a 
Persianized form of the same, have preserved no trace of these 
archaic types of the Instrumental, Ablative and Locative cases. 
They exist however with Slight modification in a few of the 
older dialects. 

(1) In the language of Bih&r, of which there are three 

principal dialects the Bhojpurf, Mdgadhl, and Maithill, the 
Instrumental case is not employed in an active sense as it is in 
Panjdbf and High Hindi, with the perfect tenses of transitive 
verbs. The equivalent, e. g., of 'he did/ would in 

Bihdrl be § the subject being in the Nom. 

The Instr. is simply a second Abl. It has two forms. In one, 
which is identical with the Abl. the uninfiected noun takes 
the suffix and in the other the noun is inflected to ^ and 
employs no suffix ; as, UM w § i^fei—Panj. ^ *3* $ 'I 

shall take away by force, ,f This illustrates what was said in § 
16 of the original use of this case as an Ablative, and also 
suggests an explanation of the Panjabi Ablative in §. 

(2) The Gujrdtl Locative ends in £ in both the sing, and 

the pi.; as ura, 'in the house' ; 'on a child' ; 'on the 

children' ; contracted to 'on a horse'. J 

In the Bhojpurf, M^gadhf, and Maithill dialects there is 
the same form, in the sing, only ; as Sfe w ^ ^ ^ 'in 

* Kellogg. § 538,/. Also cf. § 540, 541 ( 2 ) a . 

f Grierson, i. 11, ii. 52 , iii. 3, iv. 303. J Taylor, pp. 20, 175. 
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the pundit’s house there are many books/ * In M£rw£rf and 
Mewdrf the termination is $ ; as u)f, 'on a horse’ ; 'at 
home’, f ' 

Ellipsis of the Postposition . 

129. In cases such )as those illustrated by. the examples 
given in § 125 where the postposition is omitted, Kellogg holds 
that it is incorrect "to represent the postposition as arbitrarily 
omitted. In reality we have herein a remaining trace of the 
old inflectional system of declension... The real character of 
such words is still discernible from their power to occasion the 
inflection of an attributive adjunct.”} He may very likely be 
right though the reason he gives is not convincing, since even 
if the postposition were "arbitrarily” omitted the noun would 
necessarily be put in the inflected form, just as when the 
subject of a verb is omitted the verb nevertheless must assume 
the form that would be required if the subject were expressed. 
Moreover the postposition is sometimes omitted where there 
can be no thought of a Locative case, and where also the 
attributive adjunct is inflected, as in the following example ; 

(h) riu* Qjanm rite ufe aifew 5, '(by) your coming my 
cauldron has become quite cold.’ 

Still it is true, as has been said, that such omissions 
generally occur in the case of those postpositions which denote 
location, and this makes it probable that Kellog’s contention 
is correct. 


* Grierson, ii 52, iii. 3, iv. 303. 
i Kellogg, § 162, Rem. 


| Kellogg, Table III. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Contingent Future. 

130. The conjugation of the Contingent Future 
was given in the last Chapter. The Contingent tenses 
(cf. Group I and II, § 52) are all used to present an 
idea hypothetically, with no referrnce to its possible 
or probable realization, in contradistinction to the 
indicative tenses, which present it positively or nega- 
tively as an objective fact, or an assumed fact. 

131. The Contingent Future represents an act 
or state as possible to occur, but without assuming 
that it will do so.* It is employed 

(1) In (a) the protasis, or ( b ) the protasis and 
apodosis of relative and conditional sentences. 

Examples : — 

(a) fan u fun wu hr ©n fouai Reran. ‘he will cer- 
tainly die whom this snake stings’ ; ©n ui Hi f wjf 
uHiai, ‘when he asks I will tell (him)’ ; a fn wi Hi dhi) 
nfs n, ‘if he comes it will be well,’ lit., ‘it is a good 
thing.’ 

(b) a an a m 1 aal, ‘I will do what you say’ ; al 
©n us'>l 3 ! >r mil, ‘when he calls I will go’ ; a ©n Ufu? 
31 rF a^gl, ‘if he calls I will go,’ © *usl ©hh 31 wfi 1 urn 

‘if the water subsides we may cross over.’ 

Obs. In the last four examples the verb in the apodosis 
has more or less the idea ot potentiality, and so probably this 
tense always has, but very often, as in the first three of these, 
this is so faint as scarcely to be disce rnible, as also i n the 

* In the case of tbe substantive verb this tense sometimes has also 
a present sense. 

t The Correlative of rTB is 3V 9 but in practice 3P often follows 
in the apodosis. 
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following ; ?! M gfe ?yi AS 3f jrjfl 1 ora 4 , 'if he does not agree 
to what you say what will you do’ ? It has been! suggested 
that the use of the contingent tenses in such cases as these is 
due to a habit the native of India has of avoiding positiveness 
in his language, and of expressing himself vaguely, so as not to 
commit himself too far. 

(2) In asking or granting permission. 

Ex vs vf ‘Now may I go’ ? ©u ag tout, 
‘when may he come’ ? §<j as; wi, ‘he may come to- 
morrow,’ h era fi si,* ‘he may take what he pleases.’ 

(3) In questions in which English idiom would 
require the use of ‘shall.’ Thus, of the three examples 
just given the first two could be translated, ‘now shall 
I go’ ? ‘when shall I come’ % Further examples are ; 
vxfif wa fan ynfojf, where shall we go today’ ? >r furrat 
vNl U 3 i, ‘which book shall I read’ ? 

(4) In an interrogative sentence with an adverb 
of manner the idea of potentiality is expressed. 

Ex. fej 33 I M* faaa ‘how can I eat this 
bread’ ? vxfi) 1 fagi Tufeta, ‘how can we go’ ? 

(5) To express a wish or hope, 

Ex. Bra tp 3 is fen §n f?B fount, ‘may the 
Gur a never again bring us into this country’ ; ygyjug 
ag, ‘God grant,’ lit., ‘may God do (it)’ ; ga gr aa, 
‘God forbid,’ lit., ‘may God not do (it).’ 

(a) Closely allied to this is a very common 
idiom according to which a negative hope or a hypo- 
thesis is expressed by means of a contingent tense 
preceded by fofi or faua. 

Ex. fa§ hth ?n fit, ‘I hope he will not be 
angry,’ ‘perhaps he will be angry’ ©g fang foypg wi 
fit, ‘I hope he is not ill,’ ‘perhaps he is ill.* Further 


75% from 753^ 'to take.* 
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illustrations of tins usage will be given in connection 
with, the remaining contingent tenses. 

(6) In a dependent clause relating to the future, 
connected by fe or its equivalents h, gut, with one 
denoting wish, purpose, power, ability, authority. 

Ex. w s eufei at 3ul @u m wi, ‘I wished that 
he should not come’ ; fa el sTt urns i s ^ s si, c what 
power has he to seize me’ % lit., ‘that he should seize 
me’ ; vral esln n) 3 a m§ aus as*, ‘it was my purpose 
that you should go with us.’ mama m feyfawna sat 1 a 
§ a smi, ‘the \ h&neddr has not authority to release 
you.’ 

(7) To express likeness, when any act or event is 
compared to another, the verb which expresses the 
likeness as a supposed future act or event is put in the 
Gont. Fut. 

Ex. §n | nif 1 mfaw -gal § ma, ‘he beat 

him as one would beat a dog.’ 

(8) Generally to represent any act, event, or 
state, as in the future possible or supposable. 

Ex. ■fua's a ura a* ms* ua ugsIw* nHsailw, ‘I 
may indeed go to (my) father’s house but there (my) 
companions will laugh.’ 

132. In conditional and relative clauses there is 
not unfrequently an ellipsis of a, and the relative 
adverb or pronoun. 

Ex. mil m wu 3* tmuai, ‘(if) my mother says, 
I will go’ ; aa wm a* § f €wai, ‘(when) I come agaih 
I will tell you’ ; m3 a sta, ‘he may do (what) he 
pleases.’ 

133, The order of clauses in relative and condi- 
tional sentences may be reversed, the apodosis being 
placed first for the sake of emphasis. 
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Ex. xraMKg § §3 fvrag?i?> 3i Hisiaft w 3 vigi 
■sras M^aii, ‘when you mind what I say then I shall 
know that God is kind to you’ ; @<j gifll 33 n >h^ 1 m 31 ■ 
uif, ‘he will keep well who does not eat opium’ ; vt 31 
fneiaft ^ 3 vrS 313 fr 3 ‘, ‘if you go with me then I will 
8 °/ 

134 . Of the negative particles 3 df, 3, 31 and M 3 , 
signifying ‘not’, 3 or 31 alone is commonly used with 

the contingent tenses.* 

****** 

NOTE. 

The Contingent Tuiure. 

135. This tense occurs in all the languages and dialects 
that have their origin in the Sanskrit, and has a wider applica- 
tion than any other. The conjugation of it varies but little 
throughout North India, but in form the Panj^bf is most nearly 
allied to the Sindhf, Gujr^tf and M^gadhf. The inflections are 
shown in the following Table, with the High Hindi placed at 
the top for the sake of comparison, f 



Singular . 

i 

Plural . 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

High Hindi 

•3 

% 


■§* 

§ 

ir 

Panjabi. 

w 


t 

fie$, fts 

§*,e 


Sindhf.J 


fet\ v, -8? 

* 

fa3 

S3 

fief 

■ 

fife, fefe 

Gujrdti. 

t 1 

i 

* 

ftS 

§ 


Mdgadhi 

§* 

as 

r.dt 

§ 

ftfrttfe 

5 

fe 


m This remark haB reference to the modern colloquial. In the Note 
at the end of the Chapter will be given examples modifying it as 
regards the more archaic form of the language. 

f Cf. Hoernle, § 496. Grierson, iii. 43. Taylor, 130. 
t These inflections are those of a transitive verb, the forms of the 
intransitive being somewhat different. 
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The Garhwdlf and Bhojpurf also have <s=Panj. ’Z in the 
3rd pers. pi. 

136. Though in high Hindi and Panj£bf this tense is now 
used generally in a contingent sense, and with a future reference, 
yet originally it was a present indicative, and in a number of 
the languages of North India is still the regular form of that 
tense. 

(1) In the Old Baisw&rf dialect of the Rdmdyan it is used 
both with and without the auxiliary for the present indicative. 
The following are among many examples given by Kellogg, 
oraf* faft-jUH, 'one faith I hold'; ^ ?> -fe,* 'The reed neither 
blossoms nor bears fruit.' So also in the Braj dialect, g 

nfe $ tm m ?> vnS, j-'hewhois wise (a pundit) regards neither 
sorrow nor joy'; wr %r, 'they come.' Throughout Rdjput£n£ this 
is the common form of the present indicative ; as 1 item 

(Panj. cP ttfbra), 'why do you eat poison'? K? <§ fkw 

(Panj. >1 § oft f what do you command me’?J In many 

parts of the North West Provinces this form is common, and in 
the Panjdb we hear our sahises and grass-cuts, who come from 
those regions, say to one another Tnftra ff, 'the sahib is 
coming'; htRj 3 l#rir, 'the sdhib is calling,' &c. In the Mdgadhf 
it is used in the same way in combination with the auxiliary, 
and also rarely without it.H 

(2) In Bengali, Orfy4, and Gujr^tf it is both a present 
indicative and a contingent future, while in M£r&thf it serves 
the purpose of a historical present or a habitual past. Hi In 
these last two senses, and also as a past potential it is very 
commonly used in Panj^bf. Whenever a villager tells a story 
he falls immediately into the use of this tense in relating past 
events, and it is found so used on almost every page of the 
Janam Sdkhi, 

Ex. 3i cpg 'then Kdlu said'; srfrre ti qt Muvftra 

| fHw feaM* 'they said, O God what grace hast thou 
bestowed upon so (yonng) a child'; ifp Bun §9 3^ fiarsu # Sel 6dT, 

* Panj. <|$ ^3*. This form in W is met with occasionally 

in Panj£bf. 

f K^=Panj. Si, hS. 

t Kellog, § 490, 506, 507, 545. |) Grierson, iii; 45. Ul Hoernle, § 496. 
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‘when Rdmdn looked there was not even a beggar’; 31 >r 3 Ma^tyi 
3* 3) suit, ‘then (when) I and Mardin & looked what did we 
see’? w# fsot gg 3sft§ vra era si Hot)®, 'we looked one toward 
the other but were able to do nothing.’ 

(3) The following are examples of the use of the same 
tense as a habitual past, 3 unt n Mf, ‘whoever came would 
fall at (his) feet’; # §u ms ’st 31 fafw *t35rs, ‘when she pounded 
the rice (in a mortar, to hull it) her bracelets would rattle.’ 

(4j And as a past potential ; 3is ftB 1 33 si#, ‘he would 
not release him from his embrace,’ lit., ‘his neck’; 3i §31 gum gjg 
sisc? § 33si §'3 sfb Mffevjp §-5 dt S'#, ‘then the demon Kaudd fell 
at the feet of Guru Ndnak (and) would not rise.’ 

(5) Especially common is this form in proverbial sayings 
and the enunciation of general truths. 

Ex. 5(3 H ini, ‘(what a man) does, he will receive (the 
reward of the same) ’ fbs dt bis of&gg hi®, ‘the beartamer (alone) 
knows the ways of bears,’ i, e. every man understands his own 
occupation ; <p § sre us, ‘he says one thing and does another’; 
MUI fes ti whhts, ‘one strikes his forehead on the 

ground, while his heart is flying in the heavens,’ i. e. prostrates 
himself in prayer, while all the time his mind is wandering 
hither and thither. 

137. Sometimes we meet with the use of the negative M3 
with this and the other contingent tenses, though this usage is 
archaic, and is not to be imitated in speaking the language. 

Ex. c?fl 351 9% t ijqi 3 M3 §s §H 3i 3srr ‘he said, 
Sir it will be well if he does not receive some benefit by meeting 
with you’; 33313 33 3?re feat s# fa m 3 fsm cj)a § 33 udt, ‘during 
the whole of the rainy season they do not move about lest pain 
should be inflicted on some insect'; fi ^ ut faw 31 M3 1113)33 
3 ?n®, ‘if one ate too much there would be danger of suffering 
indigestion’; | §h) §3 JreafgH 31 ifera s!3tfe h3 sft 3)^ § 

§3 ku u) 3351 at, ‘call a doctor and have him cured Test what 
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seems to be a small matter should prove to be serious.’* 

138. More frequently sift 1 or Traf is met with, as in the 
examples given under § 136 (4). Others are ; susci § 5H3 f^a 
Btrei usl ibu sw fu§ sujF, 'keep your eye on Ndnak lest 

perchance he should lose any money’; 3* ara swu jft »rar uh ?5UjF, 
'then Gurd Ndnak did not reply'; & 313 ] aM arS us 

‘Chando Raijf became silent, she was unable to say any- 
thing.' 


* 5M 3 §§ 5W is a proverbial expression, u*t signifying a small 
particle or blade of grass, and sft| a hundred thousand. The former 19 
as the type of what is insignificant, and the latter, of what is of serious 
importance. The phrase then means, a matter of great importance 
concealed behind one that is insignificant, or to apply it to the case 
referred to in the sentence quoted, the fear is expressed lest what 
seemed a slight §indisposition might unless properly treated prove 
serious. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Imperative. — Some Irregular Verbs. 

139 . The Imperative is rightly placed by 
Kellogg among the future tenses, since the action con- 
templated is still in the future at the time of speaking. 
It is conjugated as follows : — 

Imperative. 

ff feyi, ‘let me write.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ir feyi, let me write. wrT fefyn, f let us write, 

2. | fey, fey) 1 , (fey 1 ),* 3 rT fey, fefy§, write ye, 

write thou, 

3. fu fey, let him (her) fey^, let them write. 

write, 

Ohs. The masc. and fern, are alike. 

140 . By a reference to § 119 it will be seen 
that with slight exceptions the forms of the Impera- 
tive and the Contingent Future are the same. 

(1) In the 2nd pers. sing, (a) the Imperative has 
a form which is identical with the root of the verb, 
and which does not occur in the Cont. Fut. ( b ) The 
form in uT which is obsolete in the Cont. Fut. is in 
regular use in the Imperative, while on the other hand 
that in §* which is in common use in the former is 
obsolete in the latter. 

(2) The nasal 3 s of the 2nd pers. pi. in the Cont. 
Fut. does not occur in the Imperative, but the obsolete 
form in fe§ is regularly employed in the latter. 

* The form in brackets is obsolete. See below § 150, 151. 
t In the Janam Sakhf the termination is common, making fkfaSr 
instead of 
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141. In the second person the forms fetf} 1 , fefe§ 
differ slightly as regards .their usage from fey, fey. 

(1) They are somewhat more polite. 

(2) They would be more likely to be used if the 
order were not expected to be immediately carried out, 
but at some future time, though even in this case the 
shorter forms would not be out of place, and indeed 
are frequently employed. 

(3) They relate to habitual action Thus if you 
are questioning a man on some affair you say, js y ys 
or yy yt ui?, ‘do not lie,’ lit., £ do not speak a lie/ 
but uy y or yy yt yfe€, if you mean ‘do not make 
a practice of lying/ Nevertheless the two forms are 
very much used interchangeably. 

142. With the Imperative the negative yt alone 
is commonly used.* It usually stands before the verb, 
but sometimes follows it. It is often placed after the 
second person of the Imperative without a negative 
force but rather to give emphasis to it ; as, yt, 
‘listen won’t you/ ‘just listen’; yy yt, ‘look won’t you/ 
‘see here.’ In this sense it is spoken with a rising tone 
of the voice. If spoken with a falling inflection the 
above would mean ‘do not listen/ and ‘do not look.’ 

143. The Imperative 2nd pi. of ‘to obey,’ 
lengthened to vfe, and the 3rd sing, and 2nd pi. of 
tu^yr, ‘to know/ viz., ?n§, w&, are idiomatically used 
as adverbs meaning, ‘as it were,’ ‘as if.’ In the latter 
sense they are usually preceded by fe, S, or sA 

Ex. fen f?"few vity Haifhw yt vfl 9, ‘this science 

* Owing to the influence of the Hindi or Urdii M3 is sometimes 
heard, but it is not good Pa.njctt)f. For the use of with the Im- 
perative see the Note at the end of this Chapter. 
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is as it were a collection of contrivances’; @u ufewn 
3^1 FPf x* ul ara €* x T f55 tjt, ‘he spoke as if he himself 
were the master of the house’; x § x § w §u §h § wf 1 
gwf 1 ^ § fg ht§ Tjfew wdf xl, ‘what you say to 
him he forgets as if he had never even heard it.’ 

144. The 2nd sing, and pi., and the 3rd sing. 
Imper. of fpsw*, ‘to know,’ are used with a personal 
pronoun in a sense equivalent to the phrase ‘do as you 
please, the responsibility is with you,’ or ‘it is your 
business, not mine.’ You endeavour for instance to 
persuade a man to follow a particular course, and find- 
ing him unwilling to act on your advice you say wjgf 
3 or Huh Fin?, with a good deal of emphasis on 
the pronoun, and that ends the argument. Or speak- 
ing of a third person you say fp§, ‘he can do as he 
pleases and take the consequences.’* The expression 
3Hf FPS also frequently means ‘I do not know,’ when 
said in reply to a question. 

145. From the verb cast, ‘to go,’ is formed the 

very common phrase us or w§ us u-fen, ‘come 

let us go.’ 

146. In the following list of irregular verbs the 
letter r indicates that the part referred to is regular. 
In some cases regular and irregular forms both are in 
use. 

* In this idiom there seems to be a good deal of confusion with 
respect to the persons, the verb in the 3rd pers. being sometimes used 
with the 2nd personal pronoun and very commonly the verb in the 
2nd pers. with the 3rd personal pronoun, as | TPS. 


Infinitive. Perf. Part* Future. 

Part. 



3? 


fa 



•i- 

s? 



© 

■a 


o 

*P> 

*v 

i» 

rffcc 


o give 

' to fall 
j; to lie 

c3 

co 

o 

-p 

-P 





(1) The Future conjugation of is as follows 


to stay r. r., igtn 
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Singular. 

1. vt few, 

2 , | 

3, §3 S3, at, 


Plural. 

wffafeit, [at 1 , at, 
3 hT fs© s , fts©, b©% w©, 
€u as. 


(2) The Future of 531 is conjugated in the same 
way, except that (a) the second form throughout the 
singular usually take e laun over 3 , making §?i, at‘, 
and ©t, and ( b ) the 3rd pi. is §s. In the 1st sing, 
and 2nd pi. the form without ? is preferred. 


(3) The Perfect participles of gfost and aftra* are 
irregular only in the masc. sing. The inflected forms 
are regular, 33 , 33t, afllwt, and afl, adt, adW. 

(4) The Future conjugation of us 1 was given in 
§ 123. The Imperative is the same, except the 2nd 
sing, and pi., which are as given in the Table. 

147. A noun denoting a place toward which mo- 
tion is directed is put in the Dative or Locative case, 
the suffix <f, U 3 , &c., being often omitted as has been 
explained, but if a person be denoted the postposition 
as or vm must be used. Thus we say §0 fife 3 fW, 
or ©3 fyfe famn, ‘he went to the village,’ but never §3 
»nu§ 33T@ t famn, or §0 wnr§ famu, 'he went to 

his brother.’ In this case we must say ©3 wrn® 331© 
a® famu. 

********* 


NOTE. 

148. That the Imperative and Contingent Future were, 
with the exception of the root form of the Imper. 2nd sing,, 
originally identical, is evident from a comparison of the two 
paradigms. It is rendered still clearer by the following Table, 
in which the Panjdbl Imperative and the Sindhf Contingent 
Future are placed side by side. 
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sto, ‘to give up/ 



Singular * 

Plural . 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Sind. Cont. 
Fut. 


S3 f 

si 

sfe- 

r.*i 

sfef 

/> Y> 

Panj. Imper. 

to 

1 S3, (#3*), 

-S3? 

ri 

#f3m 

'V3, 

to? 


(1) It will be observed, (a) that the obsolete form in & of 
the Panj^bf Imper. 2nd sing, is in current use for the same 
person in the Sindhf Cont. Put. ; ( b ) That the Panj&bf Imper. 
forms in ‘uh and fb§ have their exact counterpart in the Sindhf 
Cont. Fut. ; and (c) That the Panjdbf 1st pi. though differing 
slighly from the Sindhf is identical with the Gujrdtf Cont. Fut. 

149. The *sT type has also close analogies in the Garh- 
wdlf Cont. Fut. wt, ‘beat' ; Old Baiswdrf or nrefb ; 
M^gadhf W37j\; Maithilf Hmto t 

150. The form in & exists in old M£r£thf, and is derived 

from the more archaic type in fb S thus $ 

151* Many examples might be cited from the Janam 
SakM illustrating the use of the termination ^ in the Impera- 
tive. The following will suffice. 

Ex. <TOo? ^th S ^ ^3# 

cffi*, ‘kiss the forehead of Minak, and place (your) hands on his 
feet, and give my greeting to Jair&nP ; WP Tofefew Sm 
‘ until I come keep the work going' ; mr M3 to 3 
3t, ‘see that he is not led astray by people's talk’; to <TO5[ tft § 
TianM ‘give my saldm to N£nak/ 

152. The following examples illustrate the use of the 
form in when immediate action is expected. 

Ex. toh 3 tow to 3 Bm fxfi | ms? vuu fowt, f go boy and 
call R&m Dittd from the shop' ; tou m S 1 3^ Ft sraS 
‘if you are a follower of the Guru {lit., ‘a Guru's man') then 

* The Gujr&tf has tofeut like the Panj^bf. 

f Kellogg, Table xx. Grierson, iii. 43, v. 52. 

J Beames. 
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know for certainty' ; UR3 firai fet gamf, * Basant Singh, just 
hand me that channd’ ; |S w otuf 3 & us; uurol w fetf, 

‘beware, don't lie, whatever you owe (have to give) say truly’ ; 

'B3f, 'go throw down the fodder, pressing it 

(well) ’ 

153. With regard to the relation between the contingent 
Future and the Imperative Hoernle says, “The present con- 
junctive (Cont. Fut.) and the present imperative are the same 
as the Sanskrit present indicative and present imperative res- 
pectively. But in the same measure as the Sanskrit present 
indicative assumdd a conjunctive sense in the Gaudian langua- 
ges, it also became capable of doing duty for the present 
imperative, and was consequently confounded with it, but so 
that, as a rule, the present conjunctive superseded the present 
imperative, while in the 2nd pers. the imperative took the 
place of the conjunctive.”* In the dialects of Bihar these two 
are absolutely identical, f 

154. In the Janam Sdkhi the Imperative 2nd sing, often 
ends in § or fe, which are archaic Hindi forms used frequently 
in the Rdmdyan and other medieval writings.! 

Ex. ns w fefew itj, ‘now dismiss us’ ; ufna 1 vr s vra full 1 
gii 4 fowl tT3, ‘first kill me, afterwards go where you please’ ; 
trfb Fan 3fs, 'go wake (him).' 

(1) Both these forms are in common use in Sindhf, the 
Ipiper. 2nd sing, of transitive verbs ending in fs, as Rife from 
the infinitive wsf , ‘to cherish,’ and that of intransitive verbs 
in § , as wa from Has, ‘to die.’ 

155. The respectful or precative forms of Imperative, 
-gads, &c., do not call for remark since they belong to 

Hindi and are never used in Punjabi except by those who, in 
the cities or elsewhere, have come under the influence of the 
Hindi or urdfi language. 

156. Occasionally the negative particle sinf 1 is used 
with the Imperative ; as, shM Huff, 'do not send (him) to 
Talwandf ; 3 hT sra §s do not you do anything.’ 


* Comparative Grammar, § 497. f Grierson, iii. 27, &c, 

J Beames, iii. 109, Kellogg, 542 (1). 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Compound Verbs.— The Verb ust.— Omission of the 
Auxiliary.— Omission of the Conjunction. 

—Adjectives as Adverbs. 

157 . The Punjdbi language, like the Hindi and 
Urdu employs a large number of what are known as 
Compound Verbs. No less than twelve or thirteen 
varieties are enumerated by grammarians, but of these 
not more than three can be regarded as jilstly entitled 
to the name. The remainder are in fact phrases con- 
sisting of two words in grammatical relation to one 
another. Indeed this might be said of all of them but 
as, in the three exceptions referred to, the relation of 
the component parts is not very obvious, they may 
fairly be regarded as true compounds. The list is as 
follows 

Nominal, Inceptive, 

Intensive, Permissive, 

Potential, Acquisitive, 

Completive, Continuative, 

Frequentative, Progressive, 

Desiderative, Statical, 

Reiterative. 

The student who is begining the study of the 
language might well be excused if he felt alarmed at so 
formidable an array of “strange names,” as Beames 
very justly calls them, but I think that as we take 
them up in their order it will be found that none of 
them are really dangerous, and that in the case of 
most of them the name will prove the most difficult 
thing to master. 
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158. Many ideas which in English aie expressed 

Jby a single verb, are, in Panjdbi, expressed by a com- 
bination of a verb and a noun, or a verb and an 
adjective ; as fewg [ to love’ ; @3U3 sras-i, ‘to 

create’ ‘to stumble,’ lit., ‘to eat a stumble,’ 

&c. These are the so-called nominal compounds. 

159. The verbs which enter most frequently 
into these combinations are 33 ?>t, ‘to do,’ nst, ‘to be,’ 

‘to eat,’ ‘to give,’ vragi, ‘to strike,’ and 
xn@3T ; ‘to throw.’ The noun or adjective is always in 
the Nominative case singular or plural. 

160. The noun or pronoun which precedes these 

compounds in the relation of object or otherwise, is 
put, with some, in the Genitive case, with others in 
the Dative, the Accusative, the Ablative, or the Loca- 
tive. No rule can be given by which the case to be 
employed shall be determined, as the usage of the 
language seems to be quite arbitrary in this respect. 
In future however lists will be given at the head of the 
Exercises as occasion may require, with the cases 
indicated. Thus, fan ut otggi, ‘to trust one' ; feu 
3 U 5 ‘to hate one’ ; feu 333 tr i 3 T , ‘to pity 

one, &c. Those that are used intransitively will 
generally not need this ; as, w vggjT, ‘to gamble.’ 
When in these lists no object is given with a transitive 
verb it may be understood that the Accusative is to 
be used. 

161. The verb tre*, ‘to be,’ ‘exist,’ become,’ ‘hap- 
pen,’ supplies the parts that are wanting in the defec- 
tive substantive verb zjt, ‘I am,’ tp, ‘I was.’ The Perf. 
part, is ufenp, ‘become,’ ‘happened,’ ‘occured,’ in- 
flected to ue, M and uuh»t. The Imp. part, is 
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(rarely tf^), ‘being,’ inflected to <3§, debtf. The 
tenses of the Perf. part, signify ‘becoming,’ ‘happen- 
ing,’ while those of the Imper. part, represent the 
existence of a thing or state indefinitely, without 
necessarily restricting it to any particular point of 
time. Hence they are used to express wbat is habitual 
or true in general. Thus : — 

vi‘ tfi, £ I am,’ now, at this moment. 
w 1 cV m, ‘I am,’ (lit., ‘I am being’) i.e. I am, not 
necessarily at this present moment, but gener- 
ally and as a rule, as we say, ‘I am suffering 
from fever,’ though there may be no fever on 
at the time of speaking. 
in 1 w, ‘I was,’ at some definite time, expressed or 
understood. 

>f u?' tf, ‘I used to be.’ 
n 1 nfewn, ‘I became.’ 
w dfiswn tfi, ‘I have become.’ 

3 s nfsw tp, ‘I became,’ ‘had become.’ 

But in th$ future it signifies ‘to be’ simply, 
fit, u?T, nfs§, ‘be’, 
vf ‘I may be,’ &c. 

>f ‘I shall be.’ 

The following examples will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the use of this verb. 

K fin m, ‘I am hungry.’ 

y\' iiu pV m, ‘I am hungry,’ not necessarily at 
this moment, but nowadays generally.* 
ft 1 fin tp, ‘I am hungry.’ 
m 1 f at ‘I used to be hungry.’ 

fin fifew, ‘I became hungry.’ 
oft nfsw, ‘what happened’ % what occured’ ? 
This also has the special idiomatic sense of 

•It would be more common however in a sentence of this sort to 
substitute for the Imp. part, of f to remain/ and to say 

ft , ‘X keep hungry,’ fir, <1 kept hungry/ 
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‘what does it matter’ ? as, 3 fa 33I* wfetn 
31 oft firsnp, ‘if he did not come what does it 
matter’ 1 

3 fyi fifew ni, ‘I have become hungry.’ 

v? fin afenn tii, ‘I had become,’ or ‘became, 
hungry.’ 

3 * fui 331311, ‘I shall be hungry.’ 

162. In the present and past imperfect of all 
verbs the auxiliary is very frequently omitted. This 
is the case especially, though not by any means 
exclusively, when two verbs occur togetter in the 
same construction and united by a conjunction. 

. Ex. 3 1 vh§ usei 3 T, ‘I see and hear, ; vf uigi 
vhh uTei 3), ‘I was eating and drinking.’ 

( 1 ) In such constructions as these the con- 
junction is usually omitted, as also between pairs of 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives. 

Ex. 3 * tfiei dTsi fit, ‘I was eating and drinking’ ; 
fit Halw, ‘boys and girls’; nmT 3 fit\ ‘we and you’; fa 
?§, ‘small and great,’ ‘young and old.’ 

( 2 ) If the words constituting the pair are in- 
flected plurals the final w may be put to the second 
only ; as fit aatw 3 i» 33 uggfli?, ‘amuse yourself {your 
mind) with the boys and girls.’ 

163. Some adjectives are used also as adverbs ; 
as, 31 P, ‘great,’ ‘very,’ ‘much,; 331, ‘a little.’ When 
they govern an adjective they must, if declinable, be 
inflected to agree with it, or rather with the noun 
which the adjective qualifies, in gender, number, and 
case. 

Ex. feu 331331 331 331 A, ‘this orange is very bitter.’ 

§3 33133 3 # fia 33, ‘these oranges are very bitter.’ 

feu 3 v»isl 331 33! A. ‘this medicine is very bitter.’ 

33 ’sfelwi 33W Hfllw 33, ‘these pills are very bitter.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

331 (or A?) 3cU, to be created,’ ‘to be born.’ 

§ 3 U 3 3331, ‘to create.’ 

ugi 0(331, ‘to create.’ 

fan 31K (or f ) ftm »3 3(331, ‘to love one.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Infinitive. 

164. The infinitive which is in reality a verbal 
noun, expressing in the abstract the idea denoted by 
the verb, if it has an object, always agrees with it in 
gender and number, when the latter is in the Nomina- 
tive case. It is inflected to §, fil, or vlwi, according 
as its object is in the masc. pi., the fern, sing., or the 
fem. pi. 

Ex. afer ‘to make a cart,’ making a cart.’ 

art ‘to make carts,’ ‘making carts.’ 

afsfj usTfsl, ‘to make a (small) cart,’ &c. 
afsjw to make (small) carts,’ &c. 

( 1 ) The following is an interesting example 
showing as it does how the gender and number of the 
object determines the form of the entire sentence, 
unf tr*ps fia, ‘to leave (one’s) parents is not 
easy.’ Here wm being masc. pi. the infinitive must 
agree with it, and this again requires that the verb of 
which is the subject, and also its qualifying ad- 
jective, take the same form. If however there is a 
noun in the predicate the finite verb must agree with 
that ; as, fil? mas frfsws Hod 51 an 9, ‘to kill living 
creatures is the employment of evil men.’ 

165. If its object is in the Accusative case, 
whatever be its gender or number, the infinitive take 
the masculine form singular. 

X*-***™&> f ‘to make a cart,’ &c. 
afsl i U<5T@3T, L 

166. As a noun the infinitive belongs to the 
first declension, first variety, and may be declined 
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througliout the singular like fig-t (§ 19). 

Ex. fig* §"u wut §, ‘it is difficult for me to 
go there,’ lit , ‘my going there is difficult’; fig fif 
3, ‘by my going there’; fig ?ui gt oil W3 fil, ‘what was 
the advantage of my going’ ? 

167. But, observe, the final w is very frequent- 
ly dropped, in which case the infinitive is indeclinable, 
and it will then in all the examples given above termi- 
nate uniformly in ® ; as, afer u®t§s, afel u®t§®, fi3 ws 
3, fig ws gf, &c. Generally in the Nominative case 
the full form in g* is used, but in the oblique cases 
it is more common to drop the inflexional endings. 

168. Besides its own legitimate use as a verbal 
noun the infinitive is employed in a variety of ways. 

(1) It is used for the Absolute Future. 

Ex. UW4 gt H3M gg guf ‘the birth of a man 
will not again be obtained’;* viiugi gus hs gdugf 
u®», ‘there will be no advantage (or benefit) from 
medecines’; wa uTu u®'', ‘it will rain (rain will fall) 
today.’ 

(2) It is used as a mild or polite form of the 
Imperative. 

Ex. H T ® T , ‘do not go there’; §g g nnftmu 

w gut fi § gu®T ggp, ‘he had said not to bury him,’ 
(‘do not bury me’); fgg | sss-r gr, ‘do not let this go’; 
nra uul fi | g3T@®l, ‘hand me that book please.’ 

(3) It is used very idiomatically with the 
Instrumental case, to denote necessity , obligation , pur- 
pose, or wish, both with and without the substantive 
verb. 

* An allusion to the transmigration of the soul. The meaning is 
that we shall not again enjoy our present opportunities, because at 
death we shall pass into some other form of existence, perhaps that of 
a beast or a reptile, and shall no more be born among men. 
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Ex. WIT frag ypgr ‘I must certainly go’; 3wt‘ 
ferrai wry g 3 UT'wry^T f), ‘say without hesitation what 
you have to say’; 3 1 gapfowfi wus faf tugr h», ‘why did 
you want to go with strangers’? h f h § wuY tT^ 1 h 1 m 1 
wttj fU^iaiT, ‘if he does not intend to go I will go my- 
self.’ 

(a) In § 97 (11) were explained the idiomatic uses of the 
oblique cases of eft, faun. Here may be noted the use of the 
Nominative of the same with the infinitive of the verb srasr 
followed by a noun in the Nominative absolute ; Ex. mv eft 
33 ?>t & fen ‘what have I to do with this business’? or ‘what 
is the use of my doing this business’? It may be construed in 
the same way with the finite verb however ; as 3 # no itealw 
foiw mril, ‘what will you do with these bits of broken pottery’? 

(4) The same construction as that illustrated 
under (3), with an interrogative pronoun or adverb, 
sometimes is used to imply the impossibility of the 
action denoted by the verb. 

Ex. @h w oil ctasT h|, ‘what could he do ?* whT fa 
^HTsig] fggg nag! 9, ‘how can we assume an equality 
with him’?t 

(5) It is used with the Dative case also to denote 
necessity, though this I rather think is more a Hindi 
than a Panjhbi idiom. Ex. >i § argT 9, ‘I must go.’ 

(6) To denote the imminence of an act it is used 
in the Dative case with the substantive verb, the 
subject being in the Nominative. 

Ex. vr flig | ‘I was about to go,’ fa uss § 
h1, ‘he was about to speak.’ 

* But this could equally well mem ‘what did he want to do'? The 
rendering must be determined by circumstances, 

f ^cPWt is a nominal compound, meaning 'to assume 
equality/ Where compounds of this sort occur in the examples given, 
if they have not been previously explained the reader will find them 
in the list of Nominal Compounds at the end of the Chapter, icamedi-’ 
ately preceding the Exercise, 
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(a) In this idiom there seems to be an ellipsis of the word 
fewB, 'ready,' which is often expressed and may be supplied in 
both the above examples, making vi* TVS § fit, ‘I was about 
to go,’ 'ready to go’; fu Tft, 'he was about to speak/ 

‘ready to speak.’ 

(7) It is used in the Genitive case as an 
emphatic Future, the Genitive suffix being inflected to 
agree with the subject. 

Ex. uV wf§ e* wdh, 'the boy will not by any 
means come’; sal v>n§s el wrffi, ‘the girl will not by any 
means come’; fej an? n® si, ‘this will never be’;* nisi 
su ^laglnp si ung® sM wuh, ‘these bits of broken 
pottery will not accompany you into the other world/ 
lit., ‘will not reach onward. ’f 

(8) Finally, the infinitive is used with the verb 
or -fe T , ‘to fall,’ to express a greater degree of 

necessity than that expressed by the construction 
noticed under (5). The subject is put in the Dative 
case, but this idiom is also used impersonally. 

Ex. f § u@, ‘you will have to go,’ ‘lit., ‘it 

will fall to you to go’; m f fll fw, ‘I had to do 

• The fem. form of the suffix "is here used because the word gjyy 
is to be supplied after fg<j, 

f The wicked king K^ni, by grievously oppressing his subjects, 

had accumulated a vast sum of money. Ndnak visited his capital, 
and standing at the gate of the palace asked for an interview with the 
king. While the door keeper went to present his request he began 
collecting bits of broken pottery. The king wishing to see so saintly 
a man went out to the gate, and noticing how he was employed asked 
what it was for. N£nak replied that he was collecting the pottery to 
jjake with him into the presence of God. "But,*’ said "these 

bits of broken pottery will not accompany you into the other world.." 
"How then,” replied Ndnak "will the vast hoard that you have 
accumulated accompany you V* It is recorded that this conversation 
led to Kdni’s conversion. 
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(it)’; wfa ?b?s ofgS ‘one has to make many 

efforts’; fvf-g iiS3if®i v ‘31 9, ‘afterward one has to 
repent.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

fan si wadi ag?>l, ‘to assume an equality with one.’ 

„ ftffew agjfl, ‘to slander one,’ ‘speak evil of one.’ 

„ yHiam eras}, ‘to visit one,’ ‘form one’s acquain- 
tance.’ 

fan ^1 (fan §'§) saral tns) (or ag^l), ‘to tell tales on 
one.’ 

son nf fa agst, ‘to he anxious about a thing.’ 
fan are a 1 am aa?n (or srarfl), ‘to refuse,’ ‘deny,’ ‘dis- 
allow, a thing.’ 

are? a%sf (or ssf), ‘to abuse,’ ‘use abusive language.’* 
fan q* ana qi^f, ‘to suffer abuse from one.’ 
fatf m| i ni na anaq ‘to visit a place.’ 

fafatfi @3i§3% ‘to suffer slander,’ ‘be slandered.’ 

* ******* * 

NOTE. 

169. The two points in which Panjdbf difiers from High 
Hindi and Urdfi. as regards the form of the infinitive are the 
use of *5 instead of 5 in the termination, f and the habit it has 
of dropping the final vowel. The infinitive in B prevails in 
Sindh, and throughout R4jput£na, and also in Garhw^l and 
Kumaon. In the Western Rdjputdnd dialects the final vowel 
is commonly dropped, as it is in Panjdbf, and this is the case 
also in the Braj oblique cases. In the language of the Rdmdyan 
the vowel ending does not exist at all, except in the oblique 
cases. | 


* Commonly spoken in tbe plural ; UTFPtf 
f Except in the cases noted in § 49. 

J Kellogg, § 480, 533, 569 (2). 
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170. The Future Imperfect and Future Perfect 
constitute the fifth pair of participial tenses, as given 
in the two groups in § 52. These are formed by add- 
ing to the Imperfect and Perfect participles respecti- 
vely, the Future Absolute of the verb u3u The first 
presents the action denoted by the verb, as incomplete, 
and the second, as complete, but both referring it to 
the future. 

Future Imperfect, 
m* trsian, ‘I shall be coming.’ 



Os 



Masculine. 

1. h* w©^ ftelan, 

2 . £ 

3. ©n w§*e T ©tap,* 

1. brnTw© 1 © tfeiai, 

2. 3uT w© 1 # 

fiiai, 

3. ©a w© 1 *; usaf. 

Future 
w 1 vjnfewi u^taii, T 
Masculine. 

1. >f Wifew 3?T3P, 

2. ifwpfehp u^ant, 

3. fo wrfewp utaiTjf 

1. wmT ws fi?iai, 

2. -jr? wt 

3. ©3 VMT§ 3331. 


Feminine, 

vr 9?igfl, 

I bP© : 3t ui'aft, 

©or w©‘el utafl,* 
wjfl 1 

3uT fit ‘aftw, 

fiiaflbiT, 

©a w©‘©lw fisgftw. 
Perfect. 
shall have come.’ 
Feminine. 
ir v»th 1 fi^igft, 

1 wfil firaft, 

©3 v«Tgl 3taft,f 
Wffl? YrtreW U^igflvMT, 
3nT wnfilw uf i aflmT J 
uiaihHT, 

©u wulw fisgilbii. 


* Or any of the other forms of the 3rd pers. sing as given in th» 
paradigm of the Abs. Fut. in § 120. The insertion of ^ is notional 
throughout, (§121). F 

f Or any of the other forms of the 3rd pers. sing, as given in the 
paradigm of the Abs. Fut. iu § 120. The insertion of ^ is optional 
throughout, (§ 121). 
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171. As is the case with the other perfect tenses, 
the Future Perfect of transitive verbs must take its 
subject in the Instrumental case, and agree in gender 
and number with its object when that is in the Nomi- 
native case. 

Ex. 3 aT^ 1 usrfewu fifan, ‘the carpenter 
will have made the cart. 5 

@3 s aff nsui, ‘he will have made the 
carts.’ 

fa % fas! foul Sf ail, ‘he will have written 
the letter. 5 

fa 3 feslw fealw usailw, ‘he will have 
written the letters. 5 

172. While the primary use of these tenses is, 
as has been said, to present an action as at some 
future time in a state of progress or completion, there 
is in fact seldom occasion to employ them in this 
sense. Bub they have a secondary use which is ex- 
tremely common, viz., to express the probability of 
an act or event, and that not in the future but in the 
past or present. 

Ex. afe 1 ws T f '"tr 1 fifan, ‘the carpenter pro- 
bably is (or ‘must be’) making the cart 5 ; 3*P® 3 
•asrfgvju af an, ‘the carpenter probably (or ‘must have 5 ) 
made the* cart 5 ; w f 5 f § tf-fewn 3* 3 wua' Ah 
a^an, ‘when he called you you were probably engaged 
in your work’; si xtea 3 §f«»p 3* Hi § wfawu d§, ‘when 
the pundit saw (it) he must have thrashed the boy. 5 

173. Instead of the future, the infinitive of the 

auxiliary verb may be used, the infinitive being fre- 
quently employed in the sense of the future, as was 
explained in § 168 (1). 
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Ex. fs ftnwn us*, ‘he has probably gone’; ©<j sr§ 
<3§, ‘they have probably gone’; @<j are! usl, ‘she has 
probably gone’; 3H? ufil 143 } ftel, ‘you must - have read 
the book’; 3W fusM fefilw usW, ‘you must have 
written the letters.’ 

174. Both the future and the infinitive of the 
auxiliary verb are used alone to signify ‘probably,’ 
‘very likely’, ‘it may be so.’ Thus, to the remark, 
fej K3 T 333 9, ‘this boy is very thoughtful,’ the 
reply may be given, wu fft fiQaih or San, ‘yes very 
likely/ 

It will no doubt have already occurred to the 
reader that this idiom in connection with the future 
imperfect and perfect is precisely similar to the use 
we make of the same tenses in English ; as e. g., when 
we say, ‘he will be starting now,’ ‘he will have left by 
this time,’ meaning, ‘he probably is starting,’ and ‘he 
probably has left.’ 

175. Note the following modes of expressing 
different relations of time. 

(1) Time during which is expressed by the 
Nominative absolute. 

Ex. k fast wifisT feu*, ‘I stayed there one month/ 

vr HT 3 T fViu?J3 ofts}, ‘I laboured all day.’ 

(2) Time when , or at which is expressed by the 
Accusative absolute, the suffix being often omitted. 

Ex. ©h is, ‘at that time/ 

U 37 SHTHt 3 fes, £ on the day of the full moon/ 

>f fan ©h ‘I will come some day.’ 

(a) With names of specific days of the month, the 
week, &c., the suffix mast be expressed. 
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Ex. tfwgTg g, c on Monday/ 

■few] g, ‘on the 7th (of the month)/ 

SHfhl g, ‘at the dasahird (festival).’ 

(b) Names of months, and also the word day, 
when used in the plural, are generally governed by 
f#e, or in the case of the latter the Locative in uf may 
he used. 

Ex. >r aais fame, ‘I went in (the month of) 


Phaggan.’ 

fai fcgi f?% or ‘in those days/ 

(3) ‘By day/ fea £ fefc. 

‘By night/ am 3, amY - 

‘Last night/ 1 v ___ 

■Tonight' 

‘In the morning/ nia 3, flta, ana a, aag. 
‘At noon/ aufea a, eufogi a, eyftref. 
‘At sunset/ was a. 

‘In the evening/ H3 a, Hauy s, aamY. 


‘Yesterday/ as. 

‘Tomorrow/ as, as g, 3®a g, ssa. 

(4) ?rg, ?ig), ‘time/ is used in the singular only; 
as, fsa ^ 3 , fsa ^b), ‘one time/ ‘once’; 3 am, § ^al. 


‘two times, ‘twice/ &e. 

Nominal Compounds. 
fko?>3 aa?Y ‘to labour/ 

fan g am €* §u§h sresT (san) or am g) fupn aaal ($3), 
‘to teach one concerning anything/ (person 
taught, in the Dat.; subject or matter taught, in 
the G-en.) 

g am st ws y^t, ‘to form or contract the habit of 
&c. (Dative of the person ; Gen. of the thing.) 
fan gi gyi?> agwi, ‘to worship one.’ 

S3 nssi, ‘to lie/ ‘to utter a falsehood/ 
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Postpositions. — Comparison of Adjectives. 

176 . Postpositions are often, govexened like nouns 
by the case suffixes ; as f#^ 1 , ‘from in’ =‘out of ; us 1 
or §"§*, ‘from on’ = ‘off’; fed!*, ‘from somewhere,’ ‘from 
anywhere’ ; or infl 1 , ‘from by,’ ‘from,’ &c. 

Ex. ©u uts) fifafow, ‘he came out of the 
water’ ; ©u ©^ fkfatw, ‘he fell off the roof,’ lit., 
‘off the house’ ; vf f°J§~ uuY wfew, I came from no- 
where’ ; fnu fatPtft ■ysprg wfsw, ‘this constable 

came from the thdneddr.’ 

(1) w T, ‘from before,’ when it precedes a verb of 
speaking must generally be translated ‘in reply’ ; as, 
©o niar ufsw, ‘he said in reply’ ; war ©s aft wflywr, 
‘what did he say in reply’ ? Sometimes it will not 
bear translating at all, being used simply by way of 
introducing what a second person said or did ; as, w 
©h 'j HU3 iafa»n 3i w3f J fu 3l?T sbft, ‘when he 
scolded the boy very sharply his wife said, ‘&c. 

177 , Almost any postposition of place can be 
converted into an adjective by adding the Genitive 
suffix, which is inflected to agree with the governed 
noun. Thus, from ©*U3, ‘over,’ ‘on,’ we get ©\ra ? T , 
‘upper,’ ‘top,’ ‘topmost’; from ©5, ‘below,’ fte ‘lower- 
most’ ; from wpg, ‘within,’ wea 5 T , ‘inner,’ &c. In 
some cases we have in English no corresponding adjec- 
tive, and must translate by a circumlocution ; as, e.g., 
from waT, ‘before’ we get v>Taf m, ‘that which is before,’ 
as in the following example ; ara wtsu a wui® wit P 1 
Mama gicm | feart, ‘Guru ’ Nfinak gave the food 
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§ 178 , 179 .] 

which, was before Mm to the demon Kaucjd.’ 

178. The Genitive uu? ur has in general the sense, 
‘of (a pair) with,’ from which arise the three closely 
related meanings ‘fellow,’ ‘like,’ and ‘companion. 

Ex. feu u uu? ul ?3l feu* I, ‘where is the fellow 
of tMs shoe’ ? urife wu? ^ Sa >iuu f fan aul uuT, ‘there 
is no man here so virtuous as Naziri,’ lit., ‘of a pair 
with Nazfri there is no virtuous man here’ ; feu u 
uu? ut fea uu Sul fewruT, ‘bring another walking-stick 
like this,’ ‘the fellow of this’ ; nu^i win u wewl fan uiu, 
‘where have your companions gone’ ? fear feu ura §ui 
umeu u wxr$ uu? ^ ftfy fam, ‘one day Gurd Teg 
Bahadur said to the disciple who was with him,’ the 
disciple Ms companion.’ The noun is not necessarily 
expressed. Thus, we may say, feu >ia uu? a 1 I, ‘this 
is my companion’ ; >} ; uu? few § hut^t, <1 will 

call my companions.’ 

179. A few postpositions are followed by the 
Genitive suffix in the feminine singular form, which 
adds to them the idea of ‘by the way of.’ It is often 
impossible to translate this idiom literally, and at the 
same time into idiomatic English, but the following 
examples will illustrate its use. 

Ex. utuu feu ul ii g wu, ‘they came by 
the way of (through) the bazhr to their dwelling’ ; fu 
u feu fhiu ut u wufw ufaw utw sufelw,* ‘he threw two 
handfuls of fakds over Ms head,’ by the way of above 
his head’ ; @u ia i uflul spur u urn nm ut fewfew, ‘he 
brought the army along by the hazur{ garden,’ ‘by 
the way of near the hazm garden’. f 

* The word wd'Qo 1 meaning ‘to cause to be robbed’ is here used 
in the sense of throwing away. 

f In these cases cPU *a way/ is probably to be supplied, so that, 
e.g., W f^3 ^ TO. It is true that in Panjdbl TO 

is usually masculine, but in Hindi and Urdii it is always feminine, and 
that must be regarded as the true gender of the word. 
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180. Sometimes the Genitive suffix is added to 

the Ablative form of the postposition. Thus in the 
first and second of the above examples, for f?g and 
fn43 we may substitute f?-if and §~1f respectively, 
making 33*3 1 3% ‘through the bazdr, ‘by way of 

the bazdr’, and ftre §"3 i 3% ‘over his head.’ 

181. Again these two forms are combined, the 
Genitive suffix itself taking the Ablative form 3 1 or 
fef 1 , so that we may say if instead of 3 ) or 

3 I, ‘by the way of the inside,’ ‘through,’ and @ V U3 
3\ f'vra ‘by the way of the upper side,’ ‘over.’ 

Several other postpositions are treated in the same 
way. 

Ex. v>te3 3 1 , ni33 f3§f ‘by the way of the inside,’ 
‘through,’ ‘along through.’ 

3*33 if, nwra fe^ 1 , c by the way of the out- 
side.’ ‘along the outside.’ 

35 if, ‘by the way of the under side,’ ‘along 
under.’ 

3 B 3 1 , . ‘by the way of by’ (a 

vna 3", mH f€ff, j thing), ‘along by.’ 

St 3, j ‘by near’ (a thing), ‘through the 
W3 3' » vicinity’ ‘along by the side of.’ 

■M3I3 3 1 , ‘by the way of the rear.’ 

These forms will be illustrated in the Exercise. 
As may be inferred from their meaning they can be 
used only with verbs of motion. In each of the above 
3 ! may be substituted for if, 

182. The suffix § is often used with postposi- 
tions without seeming to add much if anything to the 
sense. Many of these were originally nouns, and this 
no doubt accounts for the habit of attaching this suffix 
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to them. Thus, we frequently hear §n ©njg g fawn 9, 
‘he has gone up’ ; wjutr ut ?h f , ‘toward the sky 5 ; uu 
uu £ huj, ‘go to the well. 5 

183. The postpositions uh and wh are often 
used with verbs of speaking, and in the Ablative form 
u»S uiu 1 with verbs of asking, to govern the person 
addressed. 

Ex. fan u» (or fetf §) u* uhT, ‘do not tell any- 
one’ i §u urn or (§ f ) oft wfW, ‘what did he say to 
you’ ? fs §a us~ (or § If) oft y-fswn, ‘what did he ask 
you’ ? >r @h us' (or f h if) hu unf >ifawn, ‘I did not ask 
him for anything.’ 

184. The noun or pronoun governed by a post- 
position may be unexpressed when it can readily be 
supplied. 

Ex. y\ f 75 u? o'] g-y, ‘keep me with (you)’ ; §o ts 
its* vft, ‘he was sitting by’ (me, him, &c.). 

185. Adjectives have no distinct form to express 
degrees of comparison. 

(1) The comparative is expressed by putting the 
word which denotes that with which comparison is 
made, in the Ablative case, or construing it with the 
postposition uu? or uh in the Ablative form srsf, 

Ex. feu §H if 9, ‘this is larger than that’ ; 
wu W313U* fife* 9, ‘this orange is sweeter than 

that’; win yu*3 Sul uuf 3, ‘there is no 
mountain higher than this.’ 

(2) The superlative is expressed in the same 
way, but with the help of an adjective denoting all. 

Ex. feu H3?>* if uu* U, ‘this is the largest of all’; 
feu wfawT yu*3* fu* 13, ‘this is the highest moun- 
tain of all,’ lit., ‘higher than all mountains.’ 
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186 . When the comparison is made between 
several things among themselves, not with something 
else, f<i% or f?g ‘ is used. 

Ex. fe?>T f#3 (or fi€ L ) sgwr fo(U 3 T f), ‘which is the 
largest of these 5 ? Here if we used &c., instead 

of fs% the meaning would be, ‘which is larger than 
these 5 ? 

187 . When the adjective stands by itself, no 
noun being expressed, the circumstances alone indi- 
cate that a comparison is intended ; as ^ fan 9, ‘this 
is the largest 5 ; fsrasf !), ‘which is the largest 5 1 

Nominal Compounds. 

fsm n 5 (3 h or wa) bjgn orasl, ‘to petition one, 5 ‘to beg 
one. 5 

H3 T sl gusl, ‘to be cleanly, 5 lit., ‘to keep cleanliness. 5 
uftfe °ra7P, ‘to be satisfied with, 5 ‘to choose, 5 ‘to prefer. 5 

fan si H3 ‘to kick one, 5 ‘give a kick. 5 

****** 

NOTE. 

188. The suffix w is occasionally used as the sign of the 
Ablative simply, and does not then differ in meaning from 3, *5r, 
as in the following, few ‘Mardand 

has gone out from (lit., 'risen from') the court-yard' ; 5T 
§\{i 'Wfav fe ft m'rft far few, 'from the inside ^of the fort) 

the cannon fired at such a rate that a hundred AkdUs were 
blown away,' lit., 'flew away/ §*r is often used for §H as the 
Ablative of f n, and so also iNr, for fieH 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Conjunctive Participle. 

189. The Conjunctive participle is formed Jby 

adding the suffix fe to the root of the verb.* This 
however is very commonly quiescent, indeed nearly 
always so in the case of close roots, and the participle 
then does not differ in form from the root. Eor emph- 
asis the conjunctive participle of the verb ctaa-t, ‘to 
do, 5 is commonly added, in the form sa or §, j 
and this again is sometimes reduplicated, making the 
suffix etas. Hence, taking the verb usl ‘to be, 5 as an 
illustration, the conjunctive participle may assume 
any of the following forms ; afs, a, 3feta, afeaa 3, 

asa, aa, UNa§, ‘being, 5 ‘having been. 5 Of these the 
most common are vPe, 3, a§. 

190. Roots ending in f and a drop these 

letters. Thus, from the root ?uu, ‘go, 5 is formed ?rrfe, 
?P, Tnfaf, fP§ &e., ‘going, 5 ‘having gone, 5 and from 
‘come, 5 wfe, w, wfs§, &c„ ‘coming, 5 ‘having 

come. 5 

191. The verb wfs 1 often adds s to the root, 
making w, W3§., 

192. The form in § is the one in most common 
use, | but when two or more participles occur in suc- 
cession without any intervening word, as is the case 
when they have related meanings the suffix is dropped 
from all but the last. 

*In Sindhf the termination is 'El J in Naipcilf fe, or i!. In 
Maithil-Bhojpurl fa occurs in poetry only. Hoernle, § 49u. Kellogg, 

§ 521. Grierson, iv. 360. 

t a is a contraction of the Eastern Hindi conjunctive participle 3T3, 
'having done, 1 of the root ofH, Hoernle, § 491. 

{Except in the formation of compound verbs. See Ch. xxvi. 
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Ex. ?tt Ta'sa ufanc, ‘having seen and heard he 
spoke’; ©n feu 33 i ©u <f us* gy^ra wu® ura <f famu, 
‘having thus (in this manner) addressed and admonish- 
ed him he went to his house.’ 

193 . When two or more verbs occur in con- 
nection with the same subject, if one expresses the 
main thought of the sentence, and the others are in 
any sense subordinate to it, the latter are usually put 
in the form of the conjunctive participle. Hence it 
is used ; 

(1) To express that which is preliminary to the 
action of the principal verb. 

Ex . S 3 T grtra flHTK 3 f'<5 ‘the demon 

ICaudd rose and ran to the jungle,’ lit., ‘having risen 
ran,’ &c. ra? iimaT in fsu, ‘some went and hid in the 
mountains’; © s flife wusu jft <£ stfbwn, ‘he went and said 
to Ndnak. 

(2) To express the attendant circumstances of 
an action. 

Ex. ©3 <jh§ ufswt, ‘he said laughing’; ©3 
ftmn, ‘he went running.’ 

(3) Tb express the means by which a result is 
achieved. 

Ex, vision ue u 3t, ‘I make a living 

(by) selling boiled grain’; 333 vft§ uau f, (by) 

smoking hemp a man becomes a fool,’ or ‘mad.’ 

(4) Closely allied to the above is its use to ex- 
press the cause of the action denoted by the principal 
verb. 

Ex. vf fra 33 T unfew, ‘I did not come be- 
cause I was ill’; ©3 33 T § iu s ‘they will laugh 

when they see you’; vr 33ts 1 ura ^ vxgg uftiw, 
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‘I was very glad when I received your letter/ i. e., 
as a consequence of receiving it. 

(5) Sometimes it can be rendered into idiomatic 
English only by the use of an adverb or some circum- 
locutory phrase. 

Ex. fes hs, ‘listen attentively/ lit., ‘having 
applied your mind’; rrau ute, ‘listen attentively, 
lit., ‘having put your ear’; uu ‘speak with 

due thought and consideration/ lit., ‘speak having 
thought and understood.’ fagu* ag§ w § wu 3u) ^3>eT, 
‘kindly hand me that book/ lit., ‘having done a kind- 
ness hand me/ &c. 

194. To express the repetition or continuous- 
ness, or intensity of the act the participle may be 
repeated, the root form only being used first. 

ik. <§ usl, ‘she said weeping’ (continu- 
ously) §u vug x T ga gfunn, ‘he wept bitterly’; or in 
the root form both times, wiT fgiaw wai uai vu? <n, ‘I 
live by begging,’ lit., ‘making a habit of asking alms, 
I eat/ 

195. The conjunctive participles of the verbs 
fViRST and 3 b?>t, ‘to meet/ ypsw, ‘to know/ and 3a 7 , 
‘to be/ have each a special idiomatic use as adverbs. 
Thus, fwfra and bhu= ‘ together’; ftP33= ‘knowingly/ 
‘purposely’; 'm—'Via.’ 

Ex. wrif fuss w'fetH, ‘come let us go to- 
gether’ : vi 1 ofi 3 t, ‘I did not do (it) purposely’; 

wuf ruh U 5 jurist, £ we will go by way of Lahore/ 

Often 3 H fvrcra are used in conj unction ; as, whT uh 
fMRU ofn ofe-i, ‘we worked together.’ 

196. Of the verb ‘to increase’, the con- 
junctive participle has often the force of both an 
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adverb , ap4 ; an ad jective . 

Ex. 333 gtj gi ‘do not speak a great deal’; 
§ h a 1 33 as) warn 3 zjT, ‘there is no other fault 

greater than that.’ 

197. Of the verb 3331 , ‘to fill,’ the conjunctive 
participle in its root form 33 is used after nouns of 
measure to denote completion ; as, 3*3 SB, ‘the whole 
night’; fe3 33, ‘the whole day’; an 33 , ‘a full kos K , xb 
33 , ‘a full maund.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 
crttugi 333'', ‘to make,’ or ‘earn, a living.’ 
au 333T, ‘to work.’ 

fora §■§ faavi 33?fi, ‘to be kind to one,’ ‘do a kindness 
to' one.’ 

gig wi3?fi, ‘to shout,’ ‘to call.’ 

aaift, ‘to labour’ (as a coolie, for daily wages), 
ugt 333i, ‘to finish,’ ‘complete.’ ‘fulfil. 

13i >P3iftttfi, to cry,’ ‘to sob.’ 
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Conjunctive Participle.— The Intensive Particle 
ul.— The Intensive Suffix tphl 

198. While it is true that, as intimated in § 193 
the subject of the conjunctive participle is as a rule 
that of the principal verb, this participle is neverthe- 
less sometimes used when the reference to the latter 
is only indirect, or it refers to a noun in an oblique 
case. 

Ex. >b 1 gf sbsra wt 3RU vra few,* ‘the 
school master Motx’s boy died of small pox, 5 lit., ‘died 
smallpox having broken out’ ; m § >*§- SfbxT fk 
faa ush b fa g uu' vsi ‘when he went there it 
so happened that a pundit drank water from his hand 5 ; 
are ate nian ten § fui 33 k Rare ul arfawps ni, ‘who will 
be the Gur& by following whom the welfare of the 
company may be (secured)’ ? ugwug gl fefsw wra ©ten 
| aifa sh ust 9, ‘work is accomplished by the cooper- 
ation of God’s will and of (personal) exertion. 5 

N. B. — This construction is unusual, and the stu- 
dent will do well not to imitate it unless he is sure 
that he is right. 

199. The conjunctive participle is often repeated 
to denote the repetition or continuance or intensity of 
an action. In this case the suffix a &c., occurs only 
the second time of pronouncing it, and not necessarily 
then. This usage was referred to in the last Chapter* 
Further examples are ; hS fnu Hire 'US usa feu fkare 


* X3 famn— Vlfgttn. See next Chapter. 
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ag© ‘all the disciples and attendants were sitting 
and considering this 5 ; sg wt gg gg g 1 © h, ‘the people 
were weeping bitterly,’ lit., ‘repeatedly filling (their) 
eyes (with tears) the people were weeping’ ; fft ur jrs 
uk gara ag ag saa^ wbt gt, ‘I make a living (eat a 
piece) by lying and swindling’.* 

(1) Sometimes on the repetition of the participle it 
is slightly altered in form so as to produce that? 
variety or jingle that is so dear to the Panjfibl ear ; 
as, HW3 T HHfa, having well admonished’ j fiy faa, ‘hav- 
ing well seen’ ; ufa wg^aa, ‘having thoroughly 
twisted’ ; fee faea, ‘having pulled’ ; us fgfsa, ‘having 
made careful inquiry.’ 

200. Occasionally the conjunctive participle and 
the principal verb are transposed, so that the main 
thought of the sentence lies in the former. 

Ex. fg gi ggwg ag gfwg, ‘let us go and pay our 
respects to him,’ or ‘see him’. Here the natural order 
would be, osa @u €* ggH3 afgS ; again, §h § we uffisup, 
‘he sent and called him,’ ‘sent for him’ ; ©H g 
w» d wra ifenn, ‘he sent word to us,’ lit., ‘having said 
he sent to us,’ for, ‘having sent he said to us.’ 

201 . The intensive adverb at or si must be ren- 
dered ‘also,’ ‘too,’ ‘still,’ ‘even,’ ‘either,’ or ‘at all,’ 
according to circumstances. It must always be placed 
immediately after the word that it emphasizes. 

Ex. vf dl ttfgrgn, ‘I also will go,’ ‘I will go too’ ; 
faa vusa © 3 fig dl edt fifew, ‘hearing this he was still 
more grieved’ ; Bifdwd) ytd g) g ea^g g* fifewn, ‘even 
on receiving the guru-ship he did not become proud,’ 
‘did not have pride’ ; §g dw d) guT age 1 , ‘he does not 


# 3?3?5* means to trade without capital, hence to tifindle. 
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work either/ or £ he does not even work’ ; g) avi 
<suT aagT, Neither does he work/ Jhe does not work 
either’ ; @g as g] aaT aaeq ‘he does nothing at all.’ 

(1) It is sometimes placed after a verb in the 
imperative mood, like ?n (§ 1 42), simply to emphasize 
it ; as gsf 3), ‘come won’t you,’ but this may, accord- 
ing to the connection also be rendered, ‘come also.’ 

202. The suffix w added to an adjective denot- 
ing a large quantity, size, &c., has the effect of inten- 
sifying it. It is inflected to agree with the governed 
noun. 

Ex. g<B ma - ' €T3T, ‘a very large quantity of 
grain’ ; gaawa §a, ‘a great many people • 3 wi) gig] 
fawsl I 1 , ‘are you so extremely simple’ ? 

Nominal Compounds. 

otm pT fegrg stagy ‘to judge/ ‘consider/ ’think upon, 
a thing.’ 

fan & guns aaaT, ‘to pay resptcts to one/ ‘to visit 
one’ ; always used with regard to one who is 
assumed to be a superior. 

Vf X33H vHT^ex ‘I feel pity.’ (Subj, in the Dat. case) 
vi <5 §n Harr w@ 1 e' 9, ‘I take pity on him/ ‘I pity 
him. 5 

gal saw, ‘to be grieved/ ‘to mourn’ ‘to lament/ 
ga aa aaay ‘to tremble.’ 
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Intensive Compounds with fns'i, €31 and » 3 t . 

203. A very numerous class of compound 
verbs known as Intensives, is formed by adding to the 
conjunctive participle, usually in its root form, a 
second or ancillary verb, for tbe purpose of modifying 
in one way or other the meaning of the former. The 
participle, although it constitutes the most essential 
member of the compound, remains uninflected, all 
variations for gender, number, person and tense, 
occuring in the ancillary alone. The sense of the latter 
is in many cases entirely merged in that of the parti- 
ciple, w hil e in others its force comes out more or less 
distinctly in the compound. 

204. The verbs which are most frequently used 
in this subordinate way are arst, ‘to go/ ‘to give/ 

‘to take/ U33^, or uTh^, ‘to throw/ fte* or 

•fer, ‘to fall/ ufos*, ‘to remain/ tssr or ufnsr, ‘to sit/ 
v>p§s T , ‘to come/ ‘to rise/ gust, ‘to keep/ ‘to 

put/ and sssr, ‘to leave/ ‘to let go/ A few examples 
will suffice for the present to illustrate the way in 
which these are used. 

gu'g' 1 , ‘to run/ ‘to run away.’ maai, ‘to 

strike.’ vna us*, vpa 5331 or >pa uf 33 b ‘to kill.’ 

‘to drink.’ ul or ut tUgi, ‘to drink down/ ‘to 
drink up.’ 

fas' 1 , to break.’ la hssi, ‘to break up/ ‘to smash.’ 
■feaiST, ‘to fall/ feai ‘to fall down.’ 
eus 1 , ‘to look.’ aftra* ‘to continue looking/ ‘gaze/ 
‘watch.’ 
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gnn*§ 3 T, ‘to lose.’ aw* itesr ‘to lose irretrievably.’ 

‘to be made.’ B 3 ‘to be successf ull y 

accomplished.’ 

§ 3 ^, ‘to cry.’ g § s S 3 i, ‘to burst out crying.’ 

§331, ‘to hinder,’ gsr bust, ‘to keep back,’ to detain.’ 
BU 3 i, ‘to put.’ bu 333, ‘to put away,’ ‘to lay by.’ 

205 . From the above examples it will be seen 
that the ancillary in some instances has the effect of 
simply intensifying or strengthening the idea embodied 
in the verb to which it is joined, its use being 
analogous to our English habit of adding an adverb or 
other particle to a verb without thereby altering the 
sense. Thus to ‘fall,’ and to ‘fall down,’ to ‘rise,’ and 
to ‘rise up,’ to ‘start,’ and to ‘start off,’ do not differ 
perceptibly in meaning. Others on the other hand 
distinctly add a new idea to that of the simple verb, 
as in the case of g fTss 1 ', gst bust, gu 3331, &c., just as 
in English to ‘tear up,’ to ‘burn up,’ and to ‘throw 
away,’ mean something more than to ‘tear,’ to ‘burn, ’ 
and to ‘throw.’ 

206 . It is impossible to define precisely the 
modification of meaning that is effected by the use of 
each of these compound forms since there is no abso- 
lute uniformity in regard to it, but approximately the 
general ideas expressed by the several ancillaries may 
be stated as follows : — 

just, finality, completeness, thoroughness. 

§31, repulsion, intensity, completeness. 

^31, appropriation, acquisition, completeness. 

HB3T and uf 33 i, violence, vigour, resoluteness, com- 
pleteness. 

U 3 i, chance, suddenness, unpreparedness, inception. 
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continuance, permanence, 
permanence, irretrievableness, that which is done 
once for all. 

w©®t, development, successful accomplishment, poten- 
tiality. 

©fe®!, suddenness, 
gygi, continuance. 

^ 3 ®i, intensity, emphasis. 

207 . In the present Chapter we shall confine 
ourselves to the first three, ?u®7, 537 and Ms*, which 
occur more frequently perhaps than all the others put 
together. 

208 . The first, yn®i, may be used in an in- 
tensive sense with most intransitive, and rarely with 
transitive, verbs. The verb 3 ®t, ‘to be,’ in its com- 
pound form v tU®t, always means ‘to become,’ ‘to 
occur,’ ‘to happen,’ or ‘to be finished.’ In the last 
sense it may also be combined with 337; thus, vna 1 

3 few, or 3 few, ‘all the work is finished. 

06s.. Although fhn is a transitive verb, yet in this con- 
struction it is regarded as intransitive. When it is combined 
with any other verb than y<£i the compound is transitive, and 
must in the perfect tenses have the subject in the Instrumental 
case. 

209 . §®r, is used with transitive verbs only, and 
with rare exceptions the same is true of 337. These 
two agree in this that they express in a general way the 
completion of the act denoted by the participle to 
which they are joined, and often they may be used 
interchangeally. Thus, we may say u®7 ©31, or 

fV° 5^7, or ‘to do,’ ‘to 

famsh ; feu §®t, or fey £37, ‘to write.’ But on the 
other hand there is this important difference between 
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them that verbs which convey the idea, however 
faintly of the action passing away from the subject 

require e^y while those which represent the action as 
proceeding toward the subject, or as being performed 
by him for himself, require * Hence we must say 
ufs e^y ‘to send/ not ufs s-sy #3 ?3y “to throw away, 
not H 2 ‘to tell/ not €a On the 

other hand we must say ue 75 sy ‘to call/ not hh e^y 
h ‘to take/ not s fray* us H^y ‘to ask/ not us 
So also wui w$y ‘smell/ nu *tsy ‘to taste/ ut 
‘ to eat up/ ?u ‘to see/ in wsy ‘to touch/ ‘to feel’ 
‘to hear/ ‘to listen/ &c , in all of which the 
action is conceived of as preceeding toward, or ter- 


minating on, the subject. 

210. When a transitive verb in the compound 
form has for its second member an intransitive verb 
it is treated as intransitive, the subject being expressed 
in the Nominative case througout. Thus, we say §H 
§ unft, ‘he ate the bread/ but @u del ut fanny ‘he 
ate up the bread.’ 

211. The primary verb and its ancillary are 
often separated by the insertion of an adverb or 
adverbial clause, and the same is true of the participle 
and auxiliary in the case of the periphrastic tenses. In 
general the effect is to throw the emphasis on the 
adverb. When the negative particle is thus inserted 
the emphasis falls chiefly on the first member of the 


compound. 


' * xhis rule, like most others, has its exceptions, but they are rare. 
Thus, while we should usually say W -to say/ * to tell.' since 

the words spoken proceed from the speaker to the hearer, I have also 
met with the form DPH few. 

* & §31 is used, but in a different sense, it means 'to buy’ for 
another ; as h| feof ifei H fed, ‘bay a horse for me,' Ut., ‘having taken 
a horse give (it) to me.* 
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Ex. vi* fWg 31 333 fawn, «X did indeed be- 
come ill’; gflf wfi§ gi flg ff, ‘you do indeed speak 
the truth,’ ‘what you say is indeed true’ ; v»uT 331 
tn 3 i woT ‘I do not intend to eat up the cart’.* 

212 . It must not be supposed that these inten- 
sive forms are used only when it is intended to place 
special emphasis on the verb. On the contrary they 
are of constant occurrence, and are generally preferred 
to the simple form. Indeed some verbs are seldom 
used otherwise, especially in the imperative. Thus, 
e. g., for every occasion on which one might hear us, 
‘ask,’ he would hear us w perhaps a hundred times. 

213 . The student will have to gain familiarity 
with the use of these compounds by practice. In this 
and succeeding Chapters, where any occur that require 
a different rendering from the simple verb they will be 
given with their meanings at the head of the Exercise. 

I 

Intensive Compounds. 

utsi, ‘to eat,’ tu tusT, ‘to eat up,’ ‘to devour. ’ 

w 331, ‘to eat up,’ ‘to finish eating.’ 
to fly,’ @3 3131, ‘to fly aw^y.’ 

Hfo 3 i, ‘to descend,’ sfa 3131, ‘to subside,’ ‘to go off’ 
(as fever.) 

gfusT, ‘to remain,’ gfu 3131, ‘to be left.’t 
U 3 i, ‘to fall, ‘to lie,’ u 3131, ‘to lie down,’ also =3 
tU 3 i, ‘to become.’ 

3531, ‘to take out,’ @3 @ 3 t, ‘to turn out,’ ‘to expel.' 
fei, to sleep,’ h 3131, ‘to go to sleep.’ 

* Said in reply to a friend who refused to give his cart when asked 
for the loan of it. 

t The p^st tenses of Bfij are used in a present as well as in a 
past sense; thus, BBfcJdlH, may according to circumstances be 
translated, 'two were left,' or 'two are left/ 
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‘to know/ his hi$t, ‘to come to know/ to 
ascertain.’ 

ms ssi, „ „ 

Nominal Compounds, 

fsfi |5iH m §h mst, ‘to form the habit of/ &c. 
mi 3351 , ‘to be still/ ‘to be silent/ 
faifi | dn si@si, ‘to set one to work.’ 
ms ssi, ‘to buy.’ 

g|3 Hsifsl or Migsl, ‘to fire a gun.’ 
uai 3s f, ‘to stand’ (intransitive.) 

*131 ofasi, ‘to stand up/ ‘cause to stand/ ‘set up/‘stop’. 
********* 
NOTE. 

214. It was formerly held by grammarians that in the 
formation of these compounds the ancillary was attached to the 
root of the verb. This is now however generally conceded to 
have been a mistake which arose from the fact that the con- 
junctive participle and the root are identical in form when, as 
is often the case, the suffix fe, &c., is dropped. That it is 
really the participle and not the root that constitutes the first 
member of the compound is evident from the following consi- 
derations : 

(1) In the more archaic form of the language, as met with 
in such books as the Janam Sdkhi, the participle in fe is of 
frequent occurrence, especially in the case of pure verbs ; as 
e. g., sfeh wfe ai»p. So also in more modern phraseology 
we have ^ not ife 7 , as it should be if the root were 
employed. 

(2) It may be inferred from the usage of cognate langu- 

ages. Thus in the Eastern Hindi of Bhojpur where of the verb 
wfen, 'to eat/ is the root, and iro the conjunctive participle 
they say 'to eat up/ not fPfee. Again in the Old 

Baisw^rl dialect represented in the Rdmdyan the participle in 

is always used. M^rdthl uses in these compounds the conjunctive 
participle in fs ; e. g., 'to cast away', = Pan j. rfe ; 

wfcSire 1 , 'to "b ring / ~ Pan j. H W& 3 7 . Likewise Bengali em- 
ploys the conjunctive participle in few ; Gujrdtf, in elf ; Sindhf, 
in el or e ; Oriyd, in fe** 

*Hoernle, § 539. Kellogg, § 568 (i j. Taylor, § 80. 
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CHAPTER XXVII, 

Numerals. 

215. The numerals from one to ten, together 
with their inflected forms as used in the oblique cases, 
and their corresponding aggregate numbers are ex- 
hibited in the Table opposite,* 

216. Observe : — 

(,1) The form given for the oblique cases is used 
also in the Nom. pi. fern. The declension of the numerals 
is as follows : 

'two/ 

N. B WWU, Btfi 3 Mwt } 

Obi. Btfi MWtfT B*, &c., I BUT B 1 , &C., 

(2) Of the aggregate numbers the first form 
given in each case may also be used in the sense of 
‘only two,’ ‘only three,’ ‘only four,’ &c. 

(3) Eor the oblique cases of the aggregate num- 
bers the same forms are used as for those of the 
simple numerals. 

(4) If it is desired to express with special em- 

4 

phasis the idea of totality the Genetive case is used ; 

as, iFfli § ua, 'the entire five’; uni b ms , ‘the entire 
seven.’ 

* Alternative forms of some of the numerals will be given in the 
Note at the end of the Chapter. Those in the Table are the ones most 
frequently met with. 



Sign. Nominative. Obi. cases.* Aggregate Numbers. 
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217. ‘One hundred’ is h, b § or but ‘hundreds’ 

is nun. f This is also occasionally used in the s ing ular 

* Besides the forms given in this column the ijistr. and Loc. cases 
may also take the suffix (Ch, xvii). 

t Sometimes is used. See § 222. 
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form fia3L ‘One thousand’ is ufOB, pi. UtUBi. The 
plural is used however, as it is in English, only when 
it stands alone. Thus ; ufvgi wbmI, ‘thousands of 
men,’ but aal UtH3 waft, ‘several thousand men.’ So 
also WHvit, ‘hundreds of men,’ but aut fi wbhI, 

‘several hundred men.’ Neither na3i nor ufUB is 
inflected for gender or case. 

218. In writing the higher numbers the units 
are combined in the same way as in English ; as, qoo 
fea u ; aooo fsa nfUB, See. 

219. The ordinals are, for the first four numbers, 
ufuHT, ‘first’ ; bwt or sht, ‘second’ ; or ‘third’ ; 
w, ‘fourth.’ Above this the ordinals are made 
uniformly by adding the syllable ?i or >u to the cardi- 
nal numbers ; as, fiwsi f ‘fifth’ ; S?f, ‘sixth,’ <fcc. All 
the ordinals are declined like fisai (§41.) 

220. From the numerical adjective uftrat is form- 
ed the adverb ufbsi or xifbs, ‘first,’ ‘at first.’ Thus, 
vr ufuBi wfew, ‘I came first’ ; hb w' § nfenn, 
‘at first when I called him.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 
us mas*, ‘to plough.’ 
ubu aaui, ‘to spend.’ 
fan 3B«i S3T, to be revenged on one.’ 

>M3i st§^ 1, ‘to set on fire.’ 

vtfai bsisI, ‘to catch fire,’ (Dat. of the subject.) 

3W3 Wd&> ‘to keep watch,’ ‘to patrol.’ 
feS bi 3»t aawi, ‘to benefit one,’ ‘to do one a good 
turn.’ 

faft bt 3*5t figT, { to be well with one.’ 
fa$ a am b! uag §3?>1 or us), ‘to announce a thing to 
one, ‘to give the news.’ 

** ****** 
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NOTE. 

221. In the following sentences taken from different sour- 
ces alternative forms are given of some of the numerals. 

2. tno 3 ' after two years/ 

?<3 3 33 UcS, 'it is two ghciris since they arriv- 

ed/ 33 fetf 'in two days/ 

|[fe»n wtf § 3 m ufevxr, ‘he lashed both children to 
the spar/ 

3. 5hAi, 'three men/ 

wv y*s srcg »£ mt xfcft fe ? s 3fe §3, 'Kdltf and L^lfi 

and Amm£n Bfbf sat down all three together/ 

m 3, 'together with (his) three disciples/ 
f3u 3 'after three years/ 

Mdlfcvtf fko fiefeh ‘he gave the account for three 

months/ 

4. Mfbvtf umtf M3J § S tTCJ, ‘take away my four sons/ 

5. <ra, "five/ 

222. The use of the plural 3m does not appear to be 
common, but an instance occurs in the following sentence ; 
ftWc* fn^4 § Hcjr Tjcffei 33 wfw, 'administering hundreds of oaths 
to Dhidn Singh he said/ &c. 
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Numerals. — Fractional Numbers. 

' 

223. The remaining numerals may he learned 
from the Table in the Appendix. From 11 to 18, 51 
to 58, and 89 to 99 they are indeclinable. The rest 
may have w added in the oblique cases, but there is 
much laxity in regard to this, and we often hear the 
uninflected form used where grammatical accuracy 
would require the inflected. 

224. The following fractional numbers are in 
daily use ; vp§, ‘a quarter’; vtfq or wr, ‘a half’; or 
§ 3 , ‘one and half’; £ two and a half.’ These are 
prefixed to the word which denotes the thing of which 
the fraction is taken. 

Ex. iu@ hib, ‘a quarter of a yard.’ 
wa fia, ‘half a seer’ 

|S tra, ‘a kos and a half.’ 
sml M 5 , £ two and a half maunds.’ 

|s h, ‘a hundred and fifty.’ 

snet utug, ‘two thousand five hundred.’ 

(1) xpf when not followed by any word expres- 
sive of measure is understood to mean a quarter of a 
seer, that being the unit of measurement for provisions 
of all sorts. The conjunctive participle gu is very 

commonly added to it, making xu© gg, ‘a quarter of a 
seer.’ 

(2) Of the two forms wra and witp the former is 
used only in conjunction with a word denoting quantity 
measure, &c., whereas the latter may occur by itself or 
as an adjunct of any noun whatsoever. It is inflected 
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to agree with, its noun. 

Ex. wq fig or w fig, ‘half a seer.’ 

»ifa §g or wot ‘half a kos.’ 

vf wqT >|tf 5 fifunu, ‘I sold Half the goods. 

M" wft Bute fifil, ‘I sold half the land.’ 

225. The sign tui prefixed to any number 
above two signifies that a half of the unit of that 
number is to be added to it. 

Ex. ht§ ffi'g, 3 1 ^lg, 30| ; mi 350 ; 

HT§ f3S UfTO, 3,500, &C. 

226. The sign prefixed to a word signifies 
that to the quantity denoted, a quarter of its unit is 
to be added. 

Ex. h?t fig, ‘a seer and a quarter’; w?t fgg, 3J ; 

ghj, 30£ ; ffg 325 ; f§g gmg, 3,250. 

227. The sign fig, ust (pi. prefixed to a 
word signifies that from the quantity denoted, a 
quarter of its unit is to be subtracted. 

Ex. us (or us*) fig, ‘three quarters of a seer.’ 
fre fgg, 2f ; us fikr, 29f ; us fi, 275 ; us fas swig, 
2,750. 

228. Smaller fractions are ufq ui@, ‘half a 
quarter’ = | u T @, f a quarter and a half,’=§. 

229. Note the following additional points in 
connection with the use of the numerals. 

(I) Above one hundred the numbers are read as 
they are in English except that the conjunction is not 
used. 

Ex. <ioq, fso? fi fast, ‘one hundred and one.’ 

30U, § fi us, ‘two hundred and five.’ 
aio, gig fi su, ‘four hundred and ten.’ 
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(2) Likewise when two numerals are used to- 
gether to signify an indefinite number, as in the phrases 
£ two or three,’ ‘five or six,’ &c., the conjunction is 
omitted. Usually the numbers selected to express 
such indefinite quantities are not consecutive, or if 
they are, the higher number often stands first. 

Ex. f fro fit, ‘one or two boys.’ 

fin '9' 1 '3 sbflw, ‘four or five women.’ 

fifi H3, ‘five or seven’; vife ‘eight or ten’; 

€H ^bj, ‘ten or twenty.’ 

§ u, ‘one or two hundred.’ 

(3) To express distribution the numerals are re- 
peated. 


Ex. fust fust § vr e e uhb 3 ftr§, ‘to each boy I 
gave two oranges.’ 

§ % ‘two each’; f37> flw, ‘three each’; ut 3 ut 3 , 
‘four each.’ 

(#) hen more numbers than one are involved 
the last only is repeated ; as, fro uxcebin § § nrr?>T 5 ‘one 
rupee two annas each.’ 


(6) When there is a fraction, the word which de- 
notes it, alone is repeated, if it is a fraction of a single 
unit, whether one, or one hundred , or one thousand, 
&c. On the other hand, if any other number is ex- 
pressed, that alone is repeated, and the word denoting 
tile traction occurs only once. 

Ex. fifrftfefaa fis fi t&b§ to, ‘in each 

^ basket there are seventy-five oranges.’ 
flu fl?T tohi § ‘old men of a 

hundred, and a hundred and twenty-five 
years each.’ 

u® e € fls, ‘one and three quarters maunds 
each.’ 
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H? T € € vis, ‘two and a quarter maunds each.’ 

(4) At the beginning of a sentence fies 3i must 
often be translated ‘for one thing.’ It is usually 
followed in the next clause by w§ fuff, ‘and for 
another.’ 

Ex. fgS 3 T ©H t M3 M§ § M T f 3 W w§ fgs f 3 t m § 
arts sol, ‘for one thing he beat my boy, and for another 
he abused me,’ i. e., he not only beat my boy but 
abused me as well. 

(5) fes in conjunction with the post position bbt, 
‘with,’ is idiomatically used in the sense of ‘together’ ; 
as, v>m? fas 331 bi§, ‘we went together.’ 

(6) The relative ssl prefixed to a numeral means 
‘about,’ as ‘some’ does in English. Ex. ssl mb 3 uib, 
‘about five hundred houses,’ ‘some five hundred 
houses.’ 

(7) For the same purpose fas, commonly con- 
tracted to s, is often subjoined to the other numerals, 
and also to words generally which denote quantity, 
measure, &c. 

Ex. mb fas so, ‘about five kos’ ; 3 ?rs ms, ‘about 
a maund and a quarter’ ; mss, ‘about a maund’ ; fsos 
mom w§, ‘about how many men came’ ? 

When used with the indefinite pronominals, 
faso, fsoT, fsgt, fav, ss, and sal, as also with the 
relative and correlative fsat and fam, it is redundant, 
and cannot be translated. 

Ex. fsS fbs ft?3 dl3, ‘several days,’ ‘ever so many 
days, passed’; fiats mts! eaT, ‘give (me) a little water’ ; 
sols hImIwt fiobHt 33 , ‘several women are sitting’ ; fams 
vf mifyvHT m 1, ‘as I said.’ 

230. In expressing the measure of a thing, if it 
is conceived of as being a part of a larger quantity, 
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the words denoting it and the measure are placed in 
apposition. 

Ex. UTg era auHT, ‘four yards of cloth’ ; wfe ns 
stst, ‘eight maunds of grain’ ; k ?> yul (or ust 33) W3i 
#hT, ‘give me a handful of flour.’ 

But where the thing of which the measure is given 
is conceived of as entire the Genitive is used ; as 
aini qra, ‘a bamboo three yards long,’ lit., ‘of three 
yards’ ; 3Tg hiht st smut, ‘a (piece of) cloth four yards 
long.’ Also a word denoting that with which a thing 
is filled may be put in the Genitive case ; as, fas ujht 
vis), or fas uiai ?t, ‘a , ghard of water.’ 

231. Sometimes the singular is used in a collective 
sense for the plural. This is the case especially in 
speaking of money, and of groups of any sort invol- 
ving high numbers. 

Ex. 3 sal ff?> tjyrrg aualwi at, ‘if one were to 
give 3,000 rupees’ ; fast aualwr § § ‘one rupee 

two annas each’ ; On 3 a ami ufp 3 wh?t3 sst s ifer, ‘he 
collected 2,000 or 2, 500 horsemen.’ 

Nominal Compounds. • 

us* 51331, ‘to gather together,’ ‘collect.’ ‘assemble.’ 

S 3 os, ‘to assemble,’ ‘be gathered together.’ 
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Compound Pronouns. 

232 . Many of the simple pronouns and pronomi- 
nal adjectives given in Table I and in § 97 are com- 
bined to form compound pronouns or pxonominals 
which in some cases differ but little in meaning from 
one or other of the elements from which they are 
constructed. Some of these are indeclinable, while 
others are inflected in one or both of their parts. In 
accordance with this principle they are arranged in 
the following list. 

Declined in both elements. 

a as], 1 whoever, as] tu au], one or other, some 

I one or other. 

ftTO3T ire],* f whichever, as tt as, something or 
\ other. 

a as, ") fen fam, of whatever sort. 

y whatever. 

faaat as, J 1 am, of this size, so large. 

Declined in the First Element only. 
some other, as oa, some more, some- 
some one thing more, 
else. aal fsa, some, some one, 

anyone. 

Declined in the Second Element only. 
aa aa], ~] some other, H3 as], everyone. 

aaa as], J some one else. R3 as, everything, 
aa as, some more, some- aa aa], everyone, 
thing else. 

aa as, what other ? Has as, a great deal. 

aa faaa 1 , J who else ? nsa a?, all without ex- 
aa oft, what else ? ception. 

•This form would generally be used in the Nom. sing, and pi. only. 


aa] aa, 
as 1 ! nan, 
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Indeclinable. 

! what % what par- feu at fast, one or other, 
ticular thing ? 

what different aa at tig, something quite 
things ? different. 

§3, ~\ of this size, so as at as, of one thing 

w§ as, J large. ” something else. 

233. It is unnecessary to give the declension of 
those of these compounds that are declinable, since it 
does not differ from that of the same pronouns when 
used singly. Thus, u aul is in the Instr. fas fe£ or 
■fan fan a ; in the Gen. fan fen a T , &c., anl a 1 afft, Obi. 
fen at fen ; as as, Obi. am at am ) aal aa 

Obi. fen aa ; ns as, Obi. ns am ■, aa aaf, Obi. aa 
fen j na at na, Obi. sing, na a n3 a, &c., Nom. pi. 
na a na, Obi. pi. na a n 3 at a, &c. 

234. fsa at, ‘one another,’ may also be regard- 
ed as a compound pronoun. It is used only in the 
oblique cases singular. 

235. aa at aa and as at as are used to denote 
in an emphatic way any radical change that a thing 
undergoes. Thus, ©a at natf 3a at aa al a femit a, ‘his 
disposition has become completely changed,’ Again 
when a thing is so transformed as to be used for a 
purpose quite different from that for which it was 
originally designed it would be said as at as us fawn 3, 
‘of one thing something else has been made.’ 

236. Colloquially the expression 3a oft, ‘what 
else,’ is often contracted to aa, and is equivalent to ‘of 
course.’ Thus, anT ul at wmifew amon wm nan aaa 
ffsi, ‘you too probably love your children.’ Reply, 
na, ‘of course,’ ‘what else’ ? 

237. Often the component parts of compounds 
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■with, tig are separated by intervening words or phrases. 

Ex. faa § fe-r § gg tst gg?g g), ‘besides 
this be composed no other Bdni’; ng §5 xit 0 oft 3, ‘what 
else have you’ ? |n g gg g| ?s fagr, ‘did he say any- 
thing else to you’ ? 

Nominal Compounds. 
faii ?>n? hSu srggT, ‘to love one.’ 
cUh ul uht sag], ‘to worship a thing.’ (generally of 
idolatrous worship.) 
faH el stag], ‘to help one.’ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Idiomatic uses, of fnm. — N ominal Compounds 

FORMED WITH aSTffi, SWgf, 

fulfil, ?3T^. 

238. The pronominal adjective fVrar» or anrr has 
several idiomatic uses which will be noted in this 
Chapter. 

(1) It is added to the pronominals of its own 
series (See Table II.) without in any sensible degree 
modifying their meaning. In these compound forms 
the final w of the first member is frequently changed 
to f?. Thus we have fern fen 1 or fen fen 1 , ‘like this’jfn 1 
fen 1 or @n fen 1 , ‘like that’ ; fen* fen 1 or fan fan 1 , ‘like 
which’ ; fern fen 1 or fen fern, ‘like that’ ; fan"' fen 1 or 
fen fern, ‘like what’ ? of what kind’ ? fern fern or fen 
fern, ‘how,’ ‘of what a kind.’ These compounds are 
more frequently heard than the simple forms. 

(2) Added in the same way to adjectives it has 
the effect of somewhat moderating their force. In this 
connection it is equivalent to ‘rather,’ or our English 
suffix ‘ish.’ Thus, ws fan 1 , ‘reddish’; in 1 fen 1 , 'small- 
ish,’ ‘rather small’ ; hh 1 fen 1 , ‘longish,’ ‘tallish,’ rather 
tall’ ; a § ua 1 fen 1 §hT, ‘give me just a little.’ Often 
however the modification which it effects of the mean- 
ing of the adjective is so slight that one finds difficulty 
in expressing it in English. 

Ex. afe a 1 Cam fen 1 a), ‘yesterday I was very 
sad,’ ‘sad-like’ ; in 1 anas nan an 1 a?> afe fen 1 n few, 
‘having beheld you my heart has become comforted 
like.’ 
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(3) Following a noun, with which it must agree 
in gender, number, and case, fear has a meaning app- 
roximating to, as it were,’ ‘so to speak.’ Sometimes 
however it must be left untranslated, and at others it 
can be rendered into English only by a circumlocu- 
tion. 

Ex. me! four Iter 'gome boy as it were was 
sitting,’ i. e., someone who, from his appearance, 
might be called a boy or perhaps a young man ; (fea 
'htsh hu HToil <f ufsmT, ‘a respectable man (some one 
who seemed from his appearance to be such) asked 
the actor,’ &c.; fsa us) fed! mw uhI, ‘an oldish sort 
of woman said from near by’ ; ms! maa! fern iafHW, 
some one who looked as if he might be a khattr{ said,’ 
&c. 

(4) Again it denotes likeness to something 
connected with the noun which it follows. In this 
connection it forms in combination with the latter a 
sort of compound adjective qualifying another noun 
with which it must agree in gender, number, and case. 

• Ex. f h m utflgi fem tpb ‘seeing his faqir- 
like condition’; §fi dl mss fail su 9, ‘he has an under- 
standing like that of a child.’ 

(5) To express the likeness of one thing to 
another fern is used as a postposition governing the 
noun or pronoun with which the comparison is made, 
in the Genitive case, the suffix § being unexpressed. 

* It then agrees in gender and number with the noun 
compared. 

Ex. uffis feu! dfe guT, ‘there is nothing 

so sweet as honey,’ lit. , ‘like honey there is no sweet 
thing’; ia fern ngy, ‘a fool like you’ ; mi fen fawns! 
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Set, ‘wise people like us’; vra ffral fhih sre) tra ul fff! 

‘is there in the world any other (woman) so illfated 
as I’ ? 

(6) Lastly fs-g fain, ‘like only one,’ is used in 
an adverbial sense, meaning ‘the same,’ ‘just alike.’ 

Ex. fen infi f* feg fen gai these two are of 
the same colour’ ; uu f ui fe§ fin us, ‘these two 
boys are just alike’; fee? fad) am "9, it is the same 
thing,’ ‘it is all the same.’ 

239. From the verbs iw, ‘to see’ ; ‘to 

hear’; bust, ‘to touch’ ; fuift, ‘to smell,’ and F 3 tst, 
‘to take hold,’ is formed a series of abstract nouns, 
fens) or fens), ‘seeing’ ; FFfe, ‘hearing’; bvhts) or 
ssrg), ‘touching,’ ‘feeling’; uuife, ‘smelling,’ and F3fe, 
holding,’ ‘seizing.’ From these again are formed, 
in combination with FsVto give,’ a series of five verbs 
of the class known as nominal compounds, as follows; 
ferfe Fan or fens) hft, ‘to appear,’ to come in sight,’ 

‘to be visible.’ 

ufts) fft, ‘to be heard,’ ‘to be audible.’ 
swfe §gi or sHTgl fft, ‘to be felt. 

Hurfe fft, ‘to be smelt.’ 

S3rgl fft, ‘to be taken hold of,’ ‘to be seized’. 

240. With regard to these note ; 

(1) Though Fan is a transitive verb, and all other 
compounds formed with it are transitive, these five are 
generally treated as intransitive, the subject being put 
in the Nominative case uniformly for all the tenses. 
Thus, we say feyfe fern, ‘the stars appeared.’ 
So also fsg uhf us m] fen, ‘a voice was heard.’ Some- 
times however the subject is in the Instrumental 
case, and the verb fft takes the feminine form to 
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agree with the first element of the compound. Of the 

following examples the first is from the Janam Sakhi, 

and the second, from Pandit Sardhd Rdm’s Panjabi 
Bat-chit . 

3'r 3T| Hinns fife feufel ‘then Guru 

Ninak cautiously showed himself/ ‘appeared/* 

sfig fi w? ut; fot fis 3 feufel ?>fiT feat, ‘the 
Lahore pundits say the moon has not ap- 
peared.’ 

(2) The person who is the subject of the sensa- 
tion (of seeing, hearing, &c.) must be in the Dative 
case, and in translating, it is necessary sometimes to 
transpose the words so as to put the sentence in an 
active form. 

Ex. fen m | swfel ^fil 1 fee 1 , ‘I do not feel this’: 
3 § f s nuife! fsfi ^ ‘do you smell the flowers’ ? 

(3) They all, especially in the negative form, 
have more or less a potential force. Thus ; 

m § feyfe] -fidf £ I cannot see it/ 
m § usfel ?>dk Ins' 1 , ‘I cannot hear it.’ 
w § gvHfel ?>nT fes - ’, ‘I cannot touch it.’ 

•h f truiihI tsuT fin', ‘I cannot smell it.’ 
m 3 shth] ?>oT ‘I cannot catch it,’ ‘take hold 
of it.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

■hrm orgy!, ‘to ascertain/ ‘to find out.’ 

mhu fi® 1 or fisr, ‘to seem,’* ‘to appear/ ‘to be seen,’ 

‘to be felt,’ ‘to be perceived’, f 

dvs srgdl or nf«i ngsbui, ‘to talk.’ 

fen tub afei oradlvuT, ‘to talk with one.’ 

****** 

* The word though without the suffix S is in the Instru- 
mental case, as is evident from the form of the verb. This omission of 
the case sign is not at all uncommon. 

f MHH also *to be known/ 
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Indefinite imperfect tense. — Construction of the 

OBJECT OF THE VERB H375U 

241. The Indefinite Imperfect tense is identical 
in form with the Imperfect participle, and hence with 
the Present Imperfect, when, as often happens, the 
auxiliary is omitted from the latter. The following is 
its conjugation : — 

Indefinite Imperfect. 

vf w§ l p7, ‘I came,’ ‘should come,’ ‘had come,’ &c. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

. f 1. v,' wnf'5 T , I 

.s ’ ■{ 2. 3 3 nng-eh 

to I 3. In fu 

v - [ 1. vMTff wibT 

^ { 2. buT wf"E, bhT 

^ ^ 3. § a j fa w^ilniT. 

242. Uses of this tense ; 

(1) It occurs most frequently in conditional sen- 
tences. 

a. In the protasis and apodosis of conditional 
sentences referring to the past, when the non-fulfil- 
ment of the condition is assumed. 

Ex. n uTu xtei bt uthJ ^ fiaft fip% ‘if it had 
rained the crop would have been very excellent’; u 3 
vrel Rtnfet 757 o?g 5 T hi U' U3 tiipi, ‘If you had not helped 
me I should have died.’ 

b. In similar sentences, if the verb in the 
protasis be the Indefinite Imperfect of ust, ‘to be,’ the 
reference may be to either the past or the present. 
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Examples : — 

‘What a good thing it 
would be if you did jus- 
tice.’ 

‘What a good thing it 
would have been if you 
had done justice.’ 

‘If I were well should I 
not work’? 

‘If I had been well should 
I not have worked’? 

‘If I had anythiug I should 
give it.’ 

‘If I had had anything I 
should have given it.’ 

c. In conditional sentences such as those defined 
under a, above, the Indefinite Imperfect may be used 
in the protasis alone, followed (or preceded, as the case 
may be) in the apodosis by the Past Perfect, or the 
preterite vu of the substantive verb. 

Ex. u 3 uT m § w 5t via fns s'! ubbu rft, 

‘if you had not called me what would have been (lit., 
‘was’) the need of my going’? 3 fun srae 3i 

mb* B, ‘if we had not taken this precaution they would 
have died.’ (‘had died.’) 

d. It is used also in the apodosis, following one 
or other of ^the Negative Contingent tenses in the pro- 
tasis. This construction will be illustrated in Ch. 
xxxiii. 

* Oblique form of -Hfwq the irregular Perf, part, of 
'to die.* See Table of Jrregular Verbs in the Appendix. 


fawP Wg) sfo <rel B 3 fsETPS 

— at 

sraer, 


B B‘ BWft BB 1 3T o!u 7>T U33T? 


B B§ US US <3e T 3* yf fu?’, 
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(2) It is used as a past, present, or future potential. 

Ex. u? wfop uura hu? tu fa fua # isra ff) ufa f 

g»ta ura | M3 vjnf'at, ‘Dhruv was not a child of such a 
character as to (that he should) return home after 
calling once or twice only upon Hari’; ul al v-wu? 
awisa h 1 ?*, ‘what power had he to seize me’? lit., 
‘that he should seize me.’ Also referring to the present ; 
v>tTu^i fewra 3 ^ sra s 1 ?! vra wan aaun a uni § aaal ah { I 
might indeed destroy myself, but I dread the sin of 
destroying life.’ lit., ‘the sin of spirit murder.’ And 
to the future ; vr as ura woa ttfui yg >jgi g-rff} f-gvira §, 

‘I should go to Lahore tonight but my brother is ill.’ 

(B) It is also used as a habitual past. 

Ex. fn vi 1 usa* 3* fa ae f '33 wr ‘when I 

asked he never would give an answer’; a g^} §n | 

H fl wsuj feV gnu aaaf, ‘whatever different kinds 
of advice anyone gave him, that the rdjd would do. 5 

(4) Einally it is used as a historical present, in 
describing past events. In this sense it is very common 
in the recital of stories or anecdotes, but it is difficult 
to bring this out clearly in short isolated sentences. 
The following from the Viddid Ratandkar may be given 
by way of illustration ; fan a wfeg ©grff) g t giff) ( sre fftra 
Hr UH3T Ht Uigr w§ gr ygg #€T | mg ff) ffOT §H€i WI3 

3 ^ 1 untfa uu3 a) mraif i al ua f33 a fas § alas hi w© 1 ^, 
‘Within him sadness spread as a shadow. He never 
laughs and talks, neither does he eat or even go to 
play. He sits in the house only, and sobs and cries. 
Suniti often admonishes him, but to his heart no com- 
fort comes.’* 

♦I have given a free rendering, but the reader will have no diffi- 
culty in following it. 
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243 . When employed in conditional sentences, 
or in a potential sense, this tense requires that the 
negative particle be put 'in the form 3 or 3 t. This 
when repeated in successive clauses must be translated 
‘neither... nor’; as e. g., 3114131 ift‘ 3 T, ‘neither eats 
nor drinks.’ 

244 . The verb 3331, ‘to hear/ ‘to listen/ takes 
its object, when a person, in the Genitive case, the 
suffix being put in the feminine form. * Otherwise the 
object is in the Nominative. 

Ex. 3 s ira] 33 ?, ‘did you not hear me’? @3 
s] ?>t vre, ‘do not listen to him’; vr as wok sfew, £ I 
heard nothing.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

sun si @y@ 3331, ‘to remedy a thing/ ‘to devise a 
plan.’ 

fan st @143131 3331, ‘to assist one/ ‘to take a pre- 
caution.’ 

fs^is 333! or 1433% ‘to say prayers’ (according to 
Muhammadan rites.) 

fsm si f?3iu (or fg 3 TH or 313) 3331 ‘to destroy one.’f 
§33 i 4 if$i or Sorai, ‘to eat,’ ‘to take food.’ 
oPH ©'3 H 3 U H331, ‘to be content with a thing.’ 

********* 

„ *The reason for this obviously is that when a peison speaks, it is 
not him that we bear, but his voice or his words . Hence the word denot- 
ing the person is put in the Gen., and is to be mentally supplied. 
We shall see hereafter that a noun governing the Gen.case is often 
unexpressed. 

t ?>Tfl 5T9?7t also takes its object in the Acc. case; as foffi § STH 335T, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Contingent Imperfect and Contingent Perfect.— 
Uses of gif 1 and gig. 

247. The fourth pair of tenses (cf. Groups I and 
II § 52) are the Contingent Imperfect and the Contin- 
gent Perfect. These are formed by adding the Con- 
tingent Future of the verb usi to the Imperfect and 
Perfect participles respectively. Both present the 
action denoted by the verb, as a hypothesis, but the 
former presents it as possibly in progress now or at 
some future time ; the latter, as complete in the past 
or future. In negative sentences tst is generally used, 
but sometimes >ra occurs. 

Contingent Imperfect. 

>f wf^gi ttei, I may be coming,’ &c. 
Masculine. i Feminine. 

fl. >i* w^ei vrwf^usi, 

^ 2. 3 wi§fgi 3i\ g »p@Vf Si*, 

(_3. fgw^ei'ut, 

f 1 . vmuT un@,‘g ufera, wff ufetS, 

{ 2. gift 1 uu®'# ui J (Si), 3flT vt (91), 

(_3. €v w§~€ vs. I In vs. 

Contingent Perfect. 

r nufew u?i, ‘I may have come,’ ‘should have come.’ 
Masculine. Feminine, 

f 1. wfewn 9 ?t, vi 1 ws) 3 ?t, 

( 2. 3 wfswrr 3r, g" Si 1 

(_3. fn wfunu 3i, §u vmth! 3t, 

fl. muf wu ufeiH, ' wuT wbIw ufein, 

{ 2. hhT nre nf 1 (§f) 5 3U? wuslw 3i‘ (3i), 

(_3. In ws 33. In nnulwi vs. 
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(1) For transitive verbs the participial element 
of the Contingent Perfect is made to agree in gender 
and number with the object when that is in the Nomi- 
native case, and the auxiliary takes the form ft or 
f® according as that is singular or plural. Thus 
taking fewgn, ‘to write,’ as an example ; 


If the object is in the 


Mas. sing. 

| Mas. pi. 

Few. sing. 

Few. pi. 

fofw ft 

foil 

•feul ft 

fBUhXT f® 


(2) If the object is in the Accusative case the 
verb always takes the form of the masc. sing. 3rd per®; 

248. These tenses are used ; 

(1) In the protasis of conditional sentences when 
the condition is stated merely as a hypothesis Without 
any reference to its probability or otherwise. 

Ex. 3 UBH-r fit, ‘if anyone ig speaking,’ or 
‘should be speaking’; f sret ttufevgr fit, ‘if anyone has 
come,’ or ‘should have come’; f 3TU vtbst ufavgr fit, ‘if 
you have (or should have) read the book’; f htu unsa 
f®, ‘if you have read the books’ &c.; f xNl uni 
ft, ‘if you have read the book’; s mu uutw Usflw f3, 
‘if you have read the books.’ 

(2) In relative clauses, when the action is repre- 
sented as possibly occurring or having occurred. 

Ex. fan fun f ©n uot© 1 ^ fit, ‘whomsoever he. 
may be calling’; fen fora § §35 UBifewn ft, ‘whomso- 
ever he may have called.’ 

(3) To express a wish or hope. 
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Ex. W 3 tTf fit, ‘I hope no one is listening/ 
lit., ‘may no one be listening’; feS nfewi fit, ‘I hope 
no one heard/ 

(4) To express a doubt whether a thing may not 
be T as ; stated. 

Ex. §n ufu tps w orfbV* fit, ‘may he not be (per- 
haps he is) speaking in fun’?; fn 3 u?h sto ?n fam fit, 
‘may he not have spoken in fun’? 

249 . To both these tenses, when used in the 
last two senses, as also to the Contingent Future when 
employed to express a wish or hope,* the adverb fa§ 
or feu? is very commonly prefixed, without in any 
degree affecting the sense. 

Ex. fkt uth 7W, tp affiV fit, ‘may he not be 
speaking' in" fun’? §3 fas rim ^ fen fit, ‘may he 
not have spoken in fun’? vf f faufi >PH ?P fit, 
‘I hope I have not killed him.’ 

i ; (1) Often however fk§, farai, with the negative 

particle *sy must be rendered ‘lest,’ when placed after 
a verb signifying ‘to fear,’ ‘to beware,’ ‘to be anxious/ 
and ip otfier positions where that word would occur in 
English^, 

. Ex. sffiw gg) pus ys® i fa§ urn 1 d) m fi yui, 
‘he feared lest by (his) frequent asking he might even 
become angry’; fitff ffe <st waT, ‘take care you don’t 
get hurt’; lit., Took lest a blow be applied.’ 

250 . The first and second persons singular of 
the Contingent Future of the Verb grfsy ‘to be desir- 
able/ ‘to be agreeable/ viz. gig* and gif 1 , and also mfi, 
the third person singular of the same tense of the verb 

‘to desire/ are used as concessive conjunctions > 
signifying ‘if (I, you, he &c.) please/ ‘although/ ‘whe- 


• Cf. § 131 (5). 
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ther, 5 &c. It is necessary often to allow oneself a good 
deal of latitude in translating these particles, which 
enter into a variety of constructions. Note that in the 
following examples either 3i?f 3 t£- or gm may be 
used, the three being absolutely interchangeable, and 
furthermore that in the first two m may be substituted 
for 3. 

Ex. xifus 1 vi § vug fu" 1* fang fnu, ‘first kill me, 

afterwards go anywhere you please, 5 lit., ‘afterwards 
(if) you please go anywhere 5 ; ug k or gtfr us H, 
‘ask if you like 5 ; vi § gti* §h ‘send me where 
you please, 5 lit., ‘anywhere if you like 5 ; urn as w sf, 
‘say what you please 5 ; 3 fu f ss feu s% feu, ‘let 

him go or not as you please 5 ; sis' €u ufei ul U5 uu &c., 
‘although these words also are (true) yet, 5 &c., @h ot 
3^ uul sr§ 3^ W45P3 H3 H33T 7P3 §U fusng 

uuel B, ‘whether anyone exercise kindness toward her 
or unkindness she always exercises kindness only. 5 

251. The clause following one introduced by 
gif*, &c., is usually connected with it by the disjunc- 
tive ug, ‘but, 5 ‘yet, 5 or 3* fil, 3i 3*1, iu 3% ‘nevertheless, 5 
‘still. 5 

Ex. gig 5- UfUg gvslw fi§ ug h 1 xvf though 
you give a thousand rupees yet I will not sell (it)’; §u 
313 “ vi § hv gi u! -h 1 33 Y araiap, ‘though he call me still 
I will not go. 5 

252. Again gwr and its equivalents are prefixed 
to the indefinite pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and 
adverbs, in an intensive sense, and must usually be 
translated ‘ever. 5 The verb is put in one of the con- 
tingent tenses, or the imperative. 

Ex. gti 1 uul fit, ‘whoever there may be. 5 
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ati 1 aa, ‘whatever,’ ‘anything at all,’ ‘any- 
thing you like.’ 

©u sir 33 33 or gif* 33 3) 33, ‘whatever 
he may say,’ ‘let him say what he will.’ 

©3 fei fawn 33 , ‘wherever he may have 
gone.’ 

©a fera famn Si, ‘in whichever direction 
he may have gone.’ 

gti" fswt 3 ? or 3Tf* fuau d) 33 , ‘however much 
there may be.’ 

gti 1 fen 3 ) Si, ‘of whatever kind it may be,’ 
‘whatever it may be like.’ 
fen d) ud) 33 , ‘however rich he may be.’ 
gii* fe?T or gti~ |f 3 %T 3 ) Si, ‘however large 
it may be.’ 

(I) Any of the above may be made still more 
emphatic by placing immediately before the verb the 
words fs@ tti , ‘why not’? as, gul* 33 ) fe© ?n St, §3 3ur 
faroa fe© w* faiwSi, 3 ^ fen dl udl fst© ?n Si, &c. The 
tr ansl ation is not affected by the addition of these 
words. 

Nominal Compounds. 

5m Hare^, ‘to set to work,’ (intrans.) 

©sbp ife, or ©sfe 33T, ‘to reproach.’ 
fsra £ urn d) usra 33 d) or d^t, ‘to make known a thing 
to one,’ ‘to give one the news/ 
vl $ we sail, ‘I got hurt.’ 
vi § f33 dafl 9, ‘I am thirsty.’ 


Plur. Sing. 
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Negative Contingent Tenses. - Use of oft tufen.— 
The Relative and Interrogative used for 
the Indefinite Pronouns and Adverbs. 


253. The remaining tenses of the finite verb are 
the Negative Contingent Imperfect and the Negative 
Contingent Perfect. They are formed by adding to 
the Imperfect and Perfect participles respectively, the 
Indefinite Imperfect of the auxiliary verb, fie' 1 . These 
tenses are comparatively of infrequent occurrence, and 
when used they are found only in sentences which 
express or imply a condition which has not been, or is 
not being, realized. The former presents the action 
hypothetically as in progress now or at some time in 
the past ; the latter presents it in the same way as 
completed. The apodosis states what would have been 
had the condition been realized. When the negative 
particle is used it must be in the form s, ?n. 

Negative Contingent Imperfect. 


(s) N* dpi, '(if) I were coming/ 
‘had been coming.’ 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


1. K Wt§-?T 

2. 3 fie», 

(_3. In net, 

f 1. wfr wn^sfis, 

^ 2. 33? wf 1 ? fit, 
|^3. thj wnfsfifi. 


vr w§Mt fist, 

3 wn^fit nil, 
fu w^fit fist, 

writ* nnfrfilw fifitw, 

3# w^fitniT fielw, 

fin wf'filv? fifitw, 


Negative Contingent Perfect. 


(a) M' vvcffivH 1 fie T , ‘(If’ I had come,’ had been come. 
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Masculine. 


^ f 1. ^ wnfew uV, 
.§ ^ 2. f wfew tjs T } 
[_3. §3 Wifevjp 351 , 

1 . Wlf VMTg 35, 

2. 3# 35, 

3. §3 wrg V§. 


Feminine. 

vr WfTsl fe\, 

3 vhtsT usl, 

fu wflt 35t, 

»ml" wfilw <rehHT, 
suT wrelw fieiw, 
§3 wfilw 35l>WT. 


(I) If the verb be transitive, having its object in 
the Nominative case, both elements, the participle and 
the auxiliary, must, in the Neg. Cont. Perfect, be 
inflected to agree with the latter in gender and 
number. Hence we have the following forms : — 


If the object is in the 


Mas. sing. 

Mas. pi. 

Fein. sing. 

Fem. pi. 

m* fraftwn fist 

fi 1 feS 35 

fsvfl 35l 

■h" fky/inn 


35 IVMT 


(2) If the object is in the Accusative case the 
verb always takes the form of the masc. sing., as with 
the other perfect tenses. 

254. When either of the Negative Contingent 
tenses occurs in the protasis it is followed almost in- 
variably in the apodosis by the Indefinite Imperpect, 
though occasionally the Negative Contingent Perfect is 
used in both clauses. j 
Examples : — 

• ‘If he were working I 
b @3 flu autn 3tn 3 1 vt §u should not disturb him.’, 
§ tst iaetj ‘If he had been working I 

should not have disturbed 
him/ 
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‘If the train were moving 
would it not be felt’? 

afffi 33d] fia! 31 mhm 31 ‘If the train had been mo- 

? ving would it not have 

been felt’? 

a a‘ au ft viifann 31 331 31 I n0 ^ hilled the 
§u i ft 753 3151, snake it would have stung 

you.’ 

a uaut uffi net 3 T mm 331 § <jf it had rained the grass 
ami, would have become 

green.’ 

§u a avshtfi a ‘If he had given the money 

tra fasi 331 31 tp ft into the hand of the 
fnfo»n ush banian I should have 

' received it.’* 

255. It is difficult to define the difference 
between the Indefinite Imperfect tense as used in 
conditional clauses, and the Negative contingent 
Perfect. Thus, a a 1 ami and a a* faw <rei may both be 
translated, ‘if I had gone.’ Kellogg says, ( § 793), 
“This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in 
conditional clauses only in that it denotes the action 
as finished ; and it may thus often be a matter of 
indifference which tense is employed. But when the 
completion of the action is an essential element in the 
supposition then this perfect tense should be used in 
preference to the imperfect.” This perhaps expresses 
the distinction as accurately as it is possible to do. 
Thus, in the above examples a vr aiai directs thought 
to the action denoted by the verb ; a a 1 faw 331, pre- 
sents to the mind that action as completed, and so it 

♦This example is borrowed from Beames. 
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might be translated, ‘if it had been that I had gone.’ 

256. Analogous to the use of the Contingent 
Future, first and second persons singular of the verb 
5 "'©^ to serve as conjunctions, as explained in the 
last Chapter c is the frequent adverbial use of the first 
person plural of the same tense of the verb wstF, ‘to 
know.’ When preceded by the interrogative oft it sig- 
nifies, ‘who knows’? there is no knowing,’ ‘perhaps,’ ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if.’ 

Ex. oft Fpf-gTH 331315 TP fc foTOSl If©, ‘who knOWS 

• — =J = 

into what state of existence the Lord will cast us’ ?* 
oft ©jfl‘ ffsif fit pi, ‘perhaps they had 

never even seen corn.’ 

For eft flifeta one often hears 51 tnfea, fcmfea, 
SfPfelH, oft TPsft or fcTCUSt. 

257. In accordance with a very common idiom 
the relative pronouns and adverbs are often used by 
attraction in place of the indefinite. 

Ex. 9 fom fits fifei 9 ©H $ f3tP fit 3K B3€T 9, 
‘whatever seed one sows he receives fruit of the same 
kind,’ 9 ftra fflH f H3i, “whatever different things 
each one asks for.’ 

258. In like manner the interrogative is used 
by attraction for the indefinite. 

Ex. feflifen 3^1 unS mi oft 9©, ‘who knows what 
will be at any particular time’? lit., £ at what time.’ 

259. The interrogatives few and oft when re- 
peated before successive nouns signify ‘whether... or,’ 
‘both. ..and.’ The noun though referring to more than 

•That is, after the present life, who knows into which of the 
84,00,000 different states of existence our lot may be cast ? 

t fe> T , Perfect Participle of *to see.* See Table of Irre- 

gular Verbs in the Appendix. 
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one is generally expressed in the singular, as denoting 
a class. 

Ex. foPDP fewn ugtt, ‘whether women or men,’ 
‘both women and men’; oft sft ^wr> oft oft fuuugwi 
§ §u fsoi wrawi ut, ‘whether old or young, 

whether infants or the aged all (alike) we bury there 
in one place . 5 

***** * 

NOTE. 

260. Kellogg is scarcely correct in saying of the Neg. 
Cont. Perf. tense that it is used only in conditional clauses,* if 
by this he means that the condition must be expressed. The 
sentence may take a different form in which it is implied only, 
as in the following from the Viddid Ratandkar . Speaking of 
the art of writing as affording a means of preserving the 
thoughts and sayings of learned men of past ages, it is said ; 
fen 9^3 fe 1 3 % ns 3T5 <5%, ‘without this treasury they 

would by now hav e long since been swept away/ 

*Hindf Grammar § 408. a, and § 793. 
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Adverbs 

261. Adverbs, like postpositions, maybe govern- 
ed by postpositions and take the case signs ; as 
‘from here,’ ‘hence,’ §^*, '‘from there,’ ‘thence’; f»nf, 
‘whence,’ f§H?, ‘thence’; fawr, ‘whence’? fa§", ‘from 
somewhere,’ ‘from anywhere’; §a f , and wrf f, ‘hither,’ 
‘over here’; xra f and f> ‘thither’, ‘over there’; 

f, ‘whither’? gt, ‘of now’, ‘of this present time’; 
53 3*31*, ‘until now,’ ‘as yet’; a? §31, ‘until when’? ‘how 
fong’? 31a, ‘until now,’ ‘as yet’; dral f, ‘hereafter, ’&c. 

262. So also with the intensive forms ; as, 

31, ‘from this very place,’ ‘from this same place’; @'d* 
31, ‘from that very place,’ ‘from that same place’; 

31 g*, ‘of this very place,’ ‘of this same place’; 31 
31?, ‘just as far as this,’ ‘only as far as this.’ 

263. Adverbs are also frequently repeated in a 
distributive or intensive sense ; as, fig gg, ‘whenever’; 
fird fg-§, ‘wherever’; fiff and fai 1 fat 1 , ‘in what- 
ever different ways’; ore erg, ‘sometimes,’ ‘ocasionally,’ 
‘now and then’; fsr§ fst§, ‘in some places,’ ‘in a few 
places,’ ‘here and there’; dig dig and inf, 3 ?f , ‘very 
slowly,’ ‘gradually,’ ‘softly.’ 

264. Again there are a number of compound 
adverbs in use, formed by the combination of two 
simple adverbs, or an adverb and a pronominal adjec- 
tive. These are as follows : — 

a? gg, ‘whenever,’ ‘when f faf g* fgf ,1 ‘unchanged,’ 
at any time.’ faf gl fgf,J ‘the same.’ 

‘wherever.’ *§** cfg, - some time or 

fatjg, ‘in whichever other.’ 
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direction.’ 

foi* fc?i s , ‘in whatever 
way.’ 

. . somehow or 
ftff £, other,’ as 

best one 

f»%3 f3%g, may.’ 

265. The members 
and tig fot§ are sometimes 
words. 


fas hi fa§, ‘somewhere 
or other.’ 

§3 fe§, ‘somewhere else,’ 
‘anywhere else.’ 

33 fe§, ‘everywhere.’ 

©'33 urs), ‘one after the 
other,’ ‘successively.’ 
of the compounds S3 ore 
separated by intervening 


Ex. 33 3 1 S3 3H3 HW 33 3* M* 3l 3U5 3WT3H, 
‘when at any time you have (occasion) to go to 
Phalaur I too will go with you’; 33 3 fsr§ just uf , 
‘if you wish to go anywhere else.’ 

266. There is another class of adverbs that 
may be entered under the head of compounds, though 
they would perhaps more properly be regarded as 
formed on the principle that has been noted in connec- 
tion with nouns and verbs, and which has a very 
strong hold on the Panjabi mind, of reduplicating 
words by repeating them in a slightly altered form. 
Such are the following, all of which are in common use. 


wnuHcf* TU3M§, 1 ‘face to 
nnufi 1 mows, J face.’ 

TO 3WS~, ] 

sig, ' | 

fe33 fai33, I 
fS33 f3133, }■ 

83 33, I 

wh um, J 


vpg,* ‘on both sides,’ 
(of a river, &c.) 

%%, 

tfw •hr), i ‘by force, ’‘for- 
33 33% J cibly.’ 


* ‘round 
about.’ 

^3 Vby turns,’ ‘turn 
sPB gtg], j about.’ 

3^3T3, ‘repeatedly.’ 

267. Adverbs of time and place may be con- 


* Used also as postpositions governing the Genitive case, 
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verted into adjectives by placing after them the geni- 
tive suffix, which must be inflected to agree with the 
qualified noun ; as to ?to b fus, ‘the surrounding 
villages,’ lit., ‘the villages of round about’; feg? fatae 
§ grfl, ‘the neighbouring rajas’; §t b bh, ‘the ad- 
joining countries’; Ba b mwu, ‘distant countries’; ma 
wa b* afa^, ‘frequent speaking,’ &c. 

268. The adjective §"%r, ‘high,’ ‘loud,’ is used 
adverbially with verbs, to signify ‘aloud,’ ‘loud.’ Ex. 

gssi, or @'el uhsI. ‘to speak loud’; §* 3 ) aai 
■HT 3 ?>b)n, ‘to shriek,’ ‘to weep aloud.’ When used 
with the verb HS3», ‘to hear,’ it denotes that one must 
speak loud in order to be heard ; hence w U3B 1 
‘I hear loud,’ means ‘I am a little deaf,’ ‘I am hard of 
hearing.’ 

269. bb followed by any one of the postposi- 

tions H3i, 3tgl*, 3la, 3laa, sal, all of which signify ‘to’ 
‘up to,’ ‘till,’ denoting the limit of distance or of 
time, must be translated ‘while,’ ‘as long as.’ Thus, 
bb 3tsT %r fan*, ‘while (as long as) I remained 
there.’ If used with the negative particle ?> T it signi- 
fies ‘until’; as, bb 3^1 m 1 a* ‘until I come,’ lit., 

‘while I do not come.’ 

270. fan, ‘where’ ? following in successive 
clauses is used to express extreme disparity between 
two objects ; as fat uaa wb ffifq naima, ‘between man 
and God what comparison is there’ ? 

271. The adverbs (a), as, ( b ) fa§, (c) faua, 
when introducing successive clauses must be translat- 
ed (a) ‘sometimes... sometimes’; ( b ) ‘in one place... in 
another,’ or ‘in some places... in others’; (c) ‘in one 
direction... in ' another,’ or ‘in some directions... in 
others.’ 
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Examples 

ae h" HTet m ore atgi ‘Sometimes I go, some- 
f) } times lie goes.’ 

‘In one place .there is 
wheat, in another barley.’ 
fa§ asa 5 fa§ Ht 1 i, ‘In some places there is 

wheat, in others barley.’ 
‘In one direction the boys 
( are playing, in another 

fane wi use ns fatra aaV the girls are playing.’ 
nse'htf v?> ‘In some directions the 

boys are playing, in 

others the girls are play- 
ing.’ 

272. The adverb of negation may be emphasiz- 
ed by adding to it the intensive particle in the form 
€ or v, (cf. § 105). 

Ex. wfflT K75€ Hi, ‘we did not believe (it 

to be) true’; s § sals 1 HHnisel, ‘do you not ad- 
monish (your) brother’ ? 

Intensive Compounds, 
hst, ‘to take’; K wsi, ‘to take away.’ 

M ‘to take with’ (one). 

Nominal Compound 
fan u) fnsnfe aasl, ‘to complain of one.’ 
aa waal, ‘to shriek,’ ‘to cry out.’ (usually pi. aa* 
waisbtf) 

fan § (or §) as nn »p§ 3 t,* ‘to procure a thing.’ 

* This is commonly pronounced as if it were spelt Thus, 

>} & fVwrfetoP <5cjf, ‘I did not procure it/ lit., ‘it did not come into my 

hand. 1 
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Adverbs. — Causal Clauses. 

273. The particles of affirmation are m and 
vrfitj, ‘yes’.* Perhaps equally common, in expressing 
acquiescence in what is said, is the phrase hh hbs, ‘a 
true word’= c it is true.’ 

274. The intensive ffi, si, 3i, 3i, ffi, and the 
enclitics §, ffi, have already been explained. For 
3 i, 3 i, in the central dictricts of the Panjab § is 
commonly used ; as, 3 H^gii, for vf 3 ' 
Hi?iHn, ‘I indeed will not go.’ In addition to the above 
toI, ‘right,’ ‘correct,’ is often used as a particle of 
emphasis, either by itself, or more co mm only preceded 

by 3 i. 

Ex. -ferau 3 fam t§ 3i ura -fni ura usbui 
fstmig 33 ?, ‘Kirpo said. Sister I might indeed lend it 
(a spinning wheel) but in our house the rolls of cotton 
are not ready’; ws* sra wot, ‘well speak on’ ; 3i vrut, 
‘come won’t you.’ 

275. In temporal clauses 3 is sometimes used in 
the protasis, for ni. It may be followed in the apo- 
dosis by 31 or the correlative h. 

Ex. 3135 b mua ftforfsnn 31 fss fus ura m wifowii, 
‘when Ndnak went out he did not come home for 
three days’ ; b msst r! | fs^i n aaaf fa@ fuss! orgotel 
h, ‘when she saw Xanak she crashed (i. e., broke out 
on him) as the lightning crashes’ ; yhhT gftel ^§33 

* These are the 1st and 2nd pers sing., pres, tense of the substan- 
tive verb. (cf. § 23 and 38). In like manner the Sindhf uses for 
affirmation the 3rd pers. sing, of the same verb, hPZJ, ‘it is/=‘yes/ 
and in Bengali they say which is the 3rd pers. sing, of the verb 
*be/ ‘exist/ 
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■IS ^ H wst wifewo, ‘we had eaten our food and were 
seated, when MuM came.’ 

276. TPHtf 1 , ‘even,’ ‘like,’ which is used both as 
an adjective and as an adverb, follows the noun with 
which it is employed, and is inflected to agree with it. 
It has an intensive force and is generally used in con- 
junction with At. 

Ex. yfg Ate fpgtn fl) fln uu 

‘they do not bring upon their lips (‘mouth’) 
even the name of eating and drinking,’ i. e., do not 
even mention it ; fa u fvff ug He HTgfl) el g-r Heft, ‘he did 
not receive even a bruise anywhere upon his body.’ 

277. The conjunctive participles, in their root 
forms, of the verb bb?h, ‘to turn,’ and hh?u, ‘to return,’ 
are used as adverbs signifying ‘again.’ 

Ex. €b bt 'do not go again’ ; wb feu flu Bf 
hb?u, ‘do not do this deed again.’ 

278. Causal clauses may be introduced by one 
or other of the pronouns in the oblique form, followed 
by the postposition ru), ‘for.’ or by either of the nouns 
hub, subb or cpbb, ‘cause,’ ‘reason’ ; as, feH wet, ‘for 
this (reason) ; fen hub, ‘foT this very reason’ ; fen sunn, 
‘for which reason’ ; fora onus, ‘for what reason’ ? fflfl 
ouns, ‘for some reason.’ 

279. Instead of, or in combination with, the 
above, the conjunctive participle of the verb ubbt is 
often used. Thus, feH hbA, ‘for this reason’ ; ffera °tBfl, 
‘for what reason’ ? ‘why’ ? ffra huh ubA, ‘for which 
reason’ ; fefl subb eufl, ‘for this very reason,’ &c. Or, 
with huh &c., the postposition bu? or the Ablative 
suffix may be used ; as, feui huh w>r, ‘for what 
reason’ ? fen oPBB uT, ‘on this very account.’ 

280. huh, bibb and ubA are also used as p 0s ^_ 
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positions governing a noun in the Genitive case. 

Ex. tru £ ong?> nfits HU aret, ‘on account of the 
sun the ground has dried’ ; uhui srau wrY sfit ; 3t£, ‘on 
account of the rain we did not go.’ 

281. After fun wet, fuH cpss, fen sraS, &c., if 
fa, fi or sfit be placed, the meaning of the phrase is, 
^because, ‘for this reason that,’ ‘in order that.’ Fre- 
quently H comes first, introducing the cause, followed 
by fHH sfit, &c'., introducing the consequence. This 
construction throws the emphasis on the cause or 
reason. 

Ex. f <j fama S fit fen sfit sfip vHifsw, ‘he did 
not come because he was ill,’ or ‘because he was ill, 
for this reason he did not come’ ; hhY cfw h wdY ubh 
fen aaa fu afu§ fi*, ‘you are (‘remain’) hungry be- 
cause you do not work.’ 

(1) In the construction last noted, for fHH wfit, 
&c., are frequently substitued 3i, 3 t stga, or for em- 
phasis 3 i fit, 3 't fitfi, 3t fit uaa, 33 or h§. It is un- 
necessary to give examples as any one of these may 
be put by the reader in the place of fen sfit and fsn 
otaa in the last two examples. 

(2) Either clause may be used singly in reply to 
question, or with reference to a remark made by a se- 
cond person. Thus ; 3 hY us w% st, ‘you did not 
come yesterday.’ Reply, wv >r fmuu h fit, ‘yes, be- 
cause I was ill,’ 30T 3 T u ufaw fit at, ‘you got fever 
did you not’ ? wS h 1 3t fit sfit* vxfisw, ‘y es , that 
is why I did not come.’ 

282. In the following and similar sentences is 
used in a causal sense, and may be rendered ‘since ’ 
‘because,’ ‘inasmuch as,’ ‘in that.’ § g * gg 3Tg § 3 ^ 3 
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yg ngfisw w few ws] gfs <M n 3 sat to fifegnfe) gi 
ciggy •inasmuch as the Creator has seated you on the 
throne what an excellent thing it would be if you did 
not practice injustice on the people’ ; 1 g 3 §Hcas 
w fs3T vxh! 1 fen § ura § tfe w efeia, ‘since he gave you 
nothing shall we set fire to his house’ ? ©n g gtg n 
oral g?ng fWy gg few ny ‘since several thousand Sikhs 
had joined him’; tfeg gg)* g 3 g § nlgw 3 gi gg 3 fa© gg? 
fhgy ‘when (since) the pundit has called you why do 
you not go’ ? 

Nominal Compounds. 
fen gu? fewg (or yw) gtrsy \ 
fen gig tig] gy^t, " J ‘to love one.’ 

ng aggy ‘to forbid.’ 

fen gt ggyp gggy 1 ‘to trust one,’ ‘to have confi- 
feh §"3 33 su gust, J dence in one.’ 
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Conjunction. 

283. The following axe the constructions in which 
the conjunctions for, S and generally occur : — 

(1) They are employed to connect with a verb, a 
sentence which stands to it in the relation of object. 

Ex. nfstn nl fa fn & wif 1 wrs ‘I had heard 
that his name was Ldlu ; an whT n ©n fan 9, ‘see 
where he is’ ; >| i w»uei ©u wi, £ I wish that he 

may not come.’ 

(2) They introduce a reason (§ 281). 

Ex. uim fen wsl to fsmn © « to^I 9, ‘the grass 
is burnt up because the hot wind is blowing.’ 

(3) fa like a, as noted in the last Chapter (§ 275) 
has a temporal meaning, and must often be rendered 
‘when.’ 

Ex. fea fas sra n fa fea fwa wfew, ‘one day 
the Gur-ti was seated, when a Sikh came’ ; ft* wft 
«ft fa ya?Tgf w faw», ‘I was in the very act of speak- 
ing when the Patwdn came.’ 

(4) fa is used occasionally in place of the rela- 
tive pronoun a. 

Ex. fa ©h 3 fa ara a inn nl nsT in ara 3 ni 
aatg § fenn, ‘then that Pa t hdn who was sitting by 
the Gur{i took the dagger from the hand of the Guru” ; 
■qteTO'lw fa fetf srgHTguglw & ?n§- f) ^ 

‘they have no dealings with the Dhirmalis, which 
is the name of these people of Kartdrpur.’ 

(5) fa is used pleonastically like a* after the 
relative pronoun, the pronominal adjectives, and the 
pronominal adverbs, or it may stand first to connect 


* See § 229 (7). 
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the relative clause with the principal sentence. 

Ex, ftTtP fot v wfaw h 1, ‘as X said’ ; afsw § 
hsi 9 fa h is uh€t ui, ‘It is proper to give one’s 
daughter (in marriage) to him who reads the Ved’. 
Colloquially fa is sometimes placed both before and 
after the relative ; as, feu @u ksu 9 fa ftra 3 fa vrat 
Hvft?> yu wet, ‘this is the man who seized my land,’ 
but this form of speech is not to be commended. 

284. The copulative conjunctions are wu, w§, 
§, tig, ‘and’ : §g, ‘then,’ ‘moreover’ ; ul or 3% ‘also’ ; 
ww, ‘also,’ ‘besides’.* gro and ui or gf when indroduc- 
ing successive clauses must be rendered ‘both ... and’ ; 
as, sth feg gTH ‘both this and that’ ; feu uf wi § 
§u dt wTg, ‘let both this one come and also that one.’ 
They often occur together in the same clause ; as, feu 
ul tuh or uts feu dt, ‘and also this. 

(1) In sentences like the following u has the 
force of a copulative conjunction ; m 1 wu fe oth h gtg 
HUi uie, ‘I planted four trees and all four have taken 
root’; huIvht fgg aneW Htwi h f3§ wu Hfsbtfi, ‘I had three 
cows and all three died.’ 

285. The adversative conjunctions are yg, uuu, 
‘but’; wjg, wjg, ‘but,’ ‘except’; usa, Haf (or Hare*), *on 
the contrary,’ ‘nay more,’ ‘or even.’ 

286. The disjunctive conjunctions are wggr, tht, 
Hi, sr, w§, ‘or.’ With the exception of u these, when 
following in successive clauses, signify ‘either... or.’ 
Thus, n 1 Htgi 3 huj, ‘either let me go, or you 
go’; ht Hi §3 T , ‘either mine or yours.’ 

287. The conditional conjunction is h, ‘if,’ to 
which is often added the conjunctive participle of 

* Of Beames says that it is the Locative case of I think 

it would be more correct to regard it as the emphatic form of STjj, and 
equivalent to SW ut ( like H»3i=J5i31 bt ; uf, See. 
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oraw», from which we get 5 crad. More commonly 
however the root form only of the participle is added, 
making a sra. 

288. The following compound forms are also 
common ; ?>uY 3*, ‘else,’ ‘otherwise’; 3 3b ‘if’ (empha- 
tic) ; 3* ta, ‘then’; si, si 3, si fg, ‘that,’ ‘in order that’; 
3i dl, ‘still’, ‘nevertheless’; and fg© © (or fg©fg), ‘for,’ 
‘because,’ 

(I) Note that fg© 3 can never begin a sentence. 
I have heard a foreigner use an expression like this ; 
fd©fg m* yfgmT hhI 1 wg are, ‘because I asked are you 
vexed’ ? This is unpardonable and unintelligible. 
When this word is used it must always stand in the 
second clause, where it serves to introduce an expla- 
nation, a reason, or the ground of an inference. 

Ex. ©u ura si B wffi 1 fg© s k p ufkwn, ‘he 
is not at home for I have just been to inquire’; wf 
Tjr ©rflgg-T fof-ffa -hht fiT^r ww f), ‘do not expect me, be- 
cause it is difficult for me to go’; fa§ ©h <reai fg© © 
»th gyi utrt [), ‘there must have been hail some- 
where as it feels very cold today.’ 

Nominal Compounds 

©€ gasi, ‘to close,’ ‘shut,’ ‘stop,’ ‘cause to cease.’ 
de tfer, ‘to be closed,’ ‘to be stopped,’ to cease.’ 
g^ gasi, ‘to depart,’ ‘to march,’ ‘to die.’ 
w § 3ra Hag (or Sfial) tjs, ‘the stars are visible to 
me,’ ‘I see the stars.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

289 . The Imperfect and Perfect participles axe 
used as adjectives to qualify nouns. Two constructions 
should he noted, the attributive , in which the parti- 
ciple precedes the noun, and the predicative, in which 
it follows it. 

290 . When used attributively the participle 
must be inflected to agree with the governed noun in 
gender, number and case. 

Ex. fast gsgt un, ‘a running well’;* hhe! wrai, ‘a 
blazing fire’; fan g ass §s £ sram fsu ftri, ‘throw him 
into a cauldron of boiling oil’; fire ufeno vs ns i s 
TJfra suT wnf’sT, ‘you do not see the wealth and riches 
lying behind (you)’; fun'* fea waaif uael fifes fawfaw, 
‘the cock sparrow brought a half burnt smouldering 
bit of ordure’; vr asfeu afoi sul 1 wygr, ! I do not speak 
things heard,’ i. e., on hearsay. 

291 . When used predicatively the participles 
in general agree with the governed noun, if the latter 
is in the Nominative case.f 

Ex. §o g‘Ei vn§ 3uaa> w, £ he was coming 

crying and sobbing’; @H g fifew a] fast gig] usal 
‘he found a group of boys playing’; fan as hTu 
"S ot a fggg us, ‘in this forest lions go about roaring’; 
ai@w asalw feaalw us, ‘the cows are grazing about,’ 
go about grazing’; fast yggT fuw aaa giga g wftiw, 
‘seeing a corpse lying Nhnak-said’; aal |g 1 wu% ‘the 

♦That is, one from which water is being drawn for irrigation. 
fThis rule is subject to some modification, as will be explained in 
discussing the absolute use of the participles in the next Chapter, 
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girl came miming’; afbflw uuflw gn@ l #nt Tftvnt, ‘the 
women were sitting singing.’ 

292. When the governed noun is in the Accu- 
sative case the participle predicative may agree with 
it, or remain uninflected, or take the inflected form 
masculine singular or plural, without reference to the 
gender and number of the noun. 

Ex. flwuft f<v3 §a § xnsl uwul a), ‘the weaver’s 
wife constantly saw him carrying water’; at uthsc t 
wftra fnui § vwnrel f#5i, ‘when the child saw 

Lahnd Singh coming towards him’; vifar § usui §U3, 
‘seeing the fire blazing’; w f §y s 3 n, ‘you will 

not see me (fern.) alive’; wfew £ %§ a^u uw, ‘go and 

see the boys playing’; faa fas ai ?j fua 3 uS fftmn 

‘one day when he saw Ndnak sitting alone’; § 3 wri 

oral ftronv fe'u ushI* wdf f 331, ‘I never saw you (fern.) 
standing among the mourners’; f 3 RT §h 3 oft cjgfew 
fyst, ‘what did you see him doing’ ? 

293. Here note the following points 

(1) Frequently a compound form of the parti- 
ciples is used, which is made by adding to the simple 
forms the perfect participle of the substantive verb. 

Ex. gaei 3fsw tiiat, ‘a running horse’; fsa wfaw 
331 , £ a dead dog’; §o aw feu ft 3 h r, ‘they were 
occupied with their work.’ 

(2) The governed noun is not necessarily ex- 
pressed. 

Perf. part. fem. of 'to stand.* See table of Irregu- 

lar verbs. 

fLit., *in the mourning', the reference being to the group of women 
who, on a death occurring in the neighbourhood assemble at the house 
of the deceased and go through the ceremoney know asfjqyjfnjT which is 
the conventional mode of expressing grief, like the wearing' of black 
among more enlightened people. 
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Ex. §h -R3* u£ g fran@, ‘wake that sleeping 
(person).’ m f nuffl § umf , ‘save us from her who has 
come.’ 

(3) Often the participle is repeated to denote 
the repetition or continuance of the action. 

Ex, zra zife use* ug gif? 5 et giffl fs% »ps fun, 
‘Har Rffl playing about came and sat in Har Govind’s 
lap.’ 

(4) As regards the Perfect participle predicative, 
if the verb from which it is derived be transitive, 
having its object in the Nominative case, the parti- 
ciple must agree with the object. 

Ex. fs'-a -HU3 mul neu? shts! 9, ‘a rogue ele- 
phant is coming, having broken his chain.’ 

(5) In the predicative construction when the 
noun or pronoun is in an oblique case, the case sign 
is often repeated after the participle. 

Ex. 3T| TP f fifq|‘fgw § -§3 feu SH TP fowl, 

‘may the gurd never again bring us alive into this 
country’; vr f 1 ?] § hvu fumfew 1 9, ‘I have passed the 
time weeping’; @h t> u§ uu ^ fsu Hi'H ngd, ‘he heard 
this thing even when he was lying asleep’; M § 
f sT? maul ffl 30 ? wf‘^1, ‘I am unable even to sleep 
for fear,’ lit., ‘to me fearing, even sleep does not come.’ 

(6) Sometimes the governed noun is left to be 
supplied and the case sign is attached to the parti- 
ciple only. 

Ex. mnrg] fengl e <j 3* su] u§ ^ uus f ek» far fnuat 
Trerel w wns^l usffl uraref 3 | feufan, ‘being 

afflicted by (lit., ‘by the hand of’) his wife he promised 


* , P3T > Perf , part of *to sleep/ See Table of Irregular Verbs. 
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that he would give to her (to another woman) the 
bracelet which he had made for his wife’; u f 3 A vrarnl 
fife f#a w fesra* i wQ’fsw ^ dl sferaeigt g win ‘two 
or three mardsis arrived in the village. Immediately 
on arriving they pronounced a blessing on the 
lambarddrs ,’ (gave them a pious salutation); feu orfue) 
srfudl 3 mw f£% ^ gn fTsw fa mb fan uj? fsas we, ‘as 

she went on speaking thus a great fear arose in her 
heart lest Dhruv should go away,’ 

294. The Perfect participle of ‘to read,’ 

is used in the sense of ‘educated’ or ‘learned,’ as we 
speak in English of a ‘well read’ man. Sometimes it 
is preceded by fofewp, ‘written,’ making fsftmn vifaw, 
‘educated.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

fagwm craw 1 , ‘to mourn,’ ‘to make lamentation.’ 
uTa feo 1 ^ mfsp ‘to cry and scream,’ to raise an outcry.’ 
fan v) ufWd) agsl, ‘to sing one’s praises,’ ‘to laud one.’ 
§h § §g «3 Brel, ‘he is late,’ ‘he was delayed.’ 
uafet aBTsl, ‘to attack,’ ‘to invade’ (a country &c.) 

The object is construed with xra or 

********* 

NOTE. 

295. Instead of adding Qfew to the Perfect participle, 
to make the compound form, the suffix 31 may be added, and 
this is regularly inflected to %, ffi, shut I have never heard this 
form used, but it occurs frequently in the Viddid Ratandkar. It 
is analogous to the form of the Perfect participle in common 
use in Marw&r. There the ordinary ending is fa, corresponding 
to the Panjabi few, but when this participle is used adjectively 
the suffix 3 is added. Thus from srct, 'to read,’ the Perf. part, 
adj. is Panj. ufkw ufew or ufewui ; from 'to beat,’ 

Hi39t=Panj. >ufew 9few, or utfew'.f 

296. The following examples will illustrate this usage in 
Panjabi ; H* §H S wvt U33 mist tr f<WB fe&T, 'when he saw a 
great deal of wealth lying by him’; flu feh vru ut tat vsfel ffi, 

‘at that time there was a heap of grass lying’; nfe sit* f%9 to 
S ti SB3 si ^5 KU ciffi hS tto, 'intoxicated with the name of 
Hari they began to come with (their) faces turned in the 
direction of the town.’ 

* W f(S5i«A> and fli fssfffiy mean to ‘arrive’ at place, 
f Kellogg*, § 497. 
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CHAPTER &XXXVIII. 

Imperfect and Perfect Participles Absolute. 

297. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are 
used absolutely with nouns and pronouns in the Nomi- 
native and oblique cases, to express various relations 
of time and circumstance. 

(1) With a noun or pronoun in the Nominative 
case the Imperfect participle is used in the oblique 
form masculine, either singular or plural to express 
some circumtance accompanying the action of the 
principal verb. It must often be rendered into English 
by the aid of such words as ‘while,’ ‘as,’ &c. 

Ex. to srae fu ora3*3U3 fin udfw, ‘as he 
traveled about he reached Kartdrpur’; rf[ funs r] pi msl 
% ufsi ciafemi quel to 1 yfswT, ‘the queen of Sri Krishan 
while talking (in the course of conversation) asked 
Dropadf ; fuf 1 \f fro ufurore nfafcn, £ as I was 

coming from the village I saw a wolf.’ 

(2) By an easy transition the idea of cause follows 
from the same construction ; as, ofu srau u to faw, 
‘I have become weary with working,’ lit., ‘while work- 
ing I became weary.’ 

(3) If it is desired to emphasize the participle 
the intensive particle or the suffix rib, or both, may 
be added to it. It then denotes that the action was 
actually in progress at the moment spoken of or im- 
mediately before. Ex. fWsi § TOfnwrre til f ute fmu § 
§B fin »n mi, ‘immediately on reading the letter (on 
the reading of the letter) let him come into Bfr Singh’s 
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tent’; rrat TP3 vras^ vn •feaft, ‘immediately on hear- 

ing (it) the queenfainted and fell ? ; wrft* fes us? ffi 33*31, 
‘we will start at daybreak’ (‘as soon as the day rises’); 
saw <5€ h»3, ‘as soon as it was (or ‘is’) morning’. Some- 
times the participle is governed by the postposition 
7 PH, which strengthens the idea of immediateness of 
the action. Thus, name mu mgfew tto fil © oW»3 
us hih, ‘in the very act of putting the food (which 
Ndnak gave him) into his mouth Kauda’s mind opened 
out’,* or ‘no sooner had he put the food into his mouth 
than &c.’ 

(4) If the subject of the principal verb is different 
from that to which the action of the participle is 
referred the latter must usually be put in the Genitive 
case. The first and second personal pronouns plural 
however may take the oblique forms ww* and 3 ht with- 
out the genitive suffix. If the subject of the participle 
denotes an inanimate thing the genitive suffix is often 
unexpressed. 

Ex. 3U55? € gffffew srstw SofT § UHMM3 3 T Bf© 1 
xmi3 ©few, ‘while N^nak remained there a number of 
people obtained the name of God’;f fes u§ 

‘let us go while it is day, ’| 

a. The participle may be followed by §. Ex. wu 
§ §u §3 fawt, ‘while I was looking it flew away,’ 

♦Lit., 'KaucJ^S skulls opened/ i. e., the veil that was over his 
intellect fell off and he saw his own degraded condition (he was a 
demon), and the excellency of N^nak's character as they really were. 

It is needless to add that as a result he became a devoted follower of the 

Gurti. 

f That is, were instructed in the true knowledge of God. 

J when used without a noun means ‘gradually’ or ‘in the 

course of time.* Thus, <3^ Mo? fdlhT*, 'gradually (or ‘in course of 

time) it was all used up* §U % Wd M3 MB 3$, ‘in the course of 

time his four ©opp died. 
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and the subject may be left to be supplied ; as, 

§«€ £ §ufggT w faiw, ‘as I (he, she, &c.) went on 
searching noon came.’ 

b. This same form of expression may again some- 
times be rendered by the phrase, ‘by the time,’&c. Ex. 
vig fpfew | §3 ^ ‘he will die by the time I get 
there,’ which is the same thing as saying, ‘while I am 
going he will die.’ wu § 37 urfe hhI, ‘by the 
time we get there (or ‘while we are going’) he will eat 
him’.* 

( 5 ) The Imperfect participle is often idiomatically 
employed in the oblique form singular with words 
denoting time or place, to specify the time when , the 
direction &c. Ex. rraa is, ‘at sun set,’ lit., ‘at 
the time of the sun’s sinking’; bhh xptf, ‘towards the 
rising’ (of the sun) ; xhh! tat, ‘at the time of death.’ 

(6) To express time till when the participle may 
be followed by the postposition h^hT or §^1, &c., and 
the subject be put in the Genitive case, or, if the first 
or second personal pronoun, in the oblique form wd 
3Hb Ex. wn wfpfewi 33] st>i aws?, ‘keep the work 
going till I come.’ 

( 7 ) The same construction, with h^hT, 3^1, &c., 
when the principal verb is in the absolute Future 
denotes time by when. Thus in the examples given 
under ( 4 ) b, for sifewu § we may substitute fufew 3^ 
or Btfevyi 33] or jtffew s\n, without in any degree alter- 
ing the sense. 

* Of Nanak’s two companions Bala and Mardana* the latter had 
gone to a place nine kos distant where he fell into the hands of the 
demon Kaudd who forthwith prepared to devour him. N£nak know- 
ing what had happened proposed to Bdld that they go to hia rescue, 
to which Bala replied as in the text. For the form Sift of the Future 
the reader may refer to 127 . 
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(8) Time by or at which, is also very idiomati- 
cally expressed by the Perfect participle in the Ablative 
case, agreeing in gender with some noun denoting time. 

Ex. ns utl § ura 9, ‘I must go home by 
evening’; ufeg fes ui § 33 * 31 , ‘we shall start in the 
middle of the forenoon,’ lit., ‘a watch of the day 
having risen’; nt ua si uial m3 gtsl uT bhhvu §§3* U3 
vjS*m D, ‘when five or six hours of the night 
having passed the moon god rises,’ lit., ‘when by the 
time five or six hours of the night have passed the 
moon god rising stands.’ 

(9) Again with the word denoting the agent of 
the action in the Dative case either participle may be 
idiomatically used in the oblique form singlar or 
plural, with or without f to express time elapsed. The 
Imperfect participle is employed when it is intended 
to represent the action as in progress during the 
period specified, and the Perfect participle, if to re- 
present it as completed. 

Ex. § fa33 sras cra§ i ?3u ul§, he worked for 
two years, ‘lit.’ ‘to him working two years elapsed,; 

■h f feu gem! upfewi f mg xuls sis, ‘I have been 
taking this medicine for four months’; m § wm ws m3 
B33 u Hit, ‘it is four years since I came here,’ lit., ‘to 
me having come here four years have happened’; m § 
fen wfew § uig ifa urnlw ul uslw gg, ‘it is only 

four or five hours since I came into this town/ 

a. In this construction too the subject is often 
unexpressed. 

Ex. si @*3 gfife f i vuls sura, ‘when I (he, she, 
&c.) had stayed there six months,’ lit., ‘when six 
months had passed to me staying there’; § § urfew 
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$ 9§ as, ‘it is two years since I sent yon.’ 

b. Sometimes the Dative case suffix is placed 
after the participle only, and the noun or pronoun 
appears simply in the oblique form. 

Ex. w xrafew f fire 5 few* 9, £ we have been 
reading for a long time’; @h sis § tin ns 3§, ‘it is 
today seven years since he went 5 ; ttf was § are nun 
9 ‘when the deceased has been dead four years.’ 

(10) The Perfect participles of the auxiliary verb 
and of the verbs and arag-ST, ‘to pass/ are 

used in the plural with a noun in the Nominative case 
to denote time elapsed. 

Ex. are ?-au >f aware fin w, ‘four years ago I 
went to Calcutta’; US'! fe> uT§ @u ia wfsw, ‘several 
days having passed (or ‘several days ago’) he came 
again.’ 

(11) According to a very common idiom the Perfect 
participle absolute when used to express simple state 
and condition, or continued action, if derived from a 
transitive verb, is put in the form of the feminine 
singular, though the noun qualified by it be in the 
masculine gender. This must often be translated by 
the preposition ‘with,’ or by some English phrase. 

Ex. as! are 1 fiaiaa wsl Hrea u3 T 9, ‘some person is 
standing outside with oranges’; @a tri wre mat afifre 
9, ‘he always remains with sword girt,’ lit., 'with 
sword taken,’ or ‘assumed.’ 

a. Often the final vowel of the participle takes bindi. 

Ex. ftr aui § 3 refi aw 1 9, ‘he is sitting with his 
clothes off’; aul npi are frrafi am fil, ‘some man was 
standing with a load thrown (down)’ ; snT <ra 
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fcf-§ ui u 1 , ‘why are you standing with (your) hands 
folded’ ? 

b. The oblique masculine form of the participle 
is used in the same way, but this idiom is rather 
Hindi than Panjabi.’ Ex. WH3_tng §h si if^l uh 
ihs 1 h 1 , ‘someone with sword girt was sitting at his 
threshold.’ 


Nominal Compounds. 
ufsu 3U?> T , ‘to sigh.’ 

WHgT ‘to faint.’ 

urns ot3?r, ‘to gain,’ ‘to acquire,’ ‘to obtain.’ 
vi $ urn 3 ufenp, ‘it was gained by me,’ ‘I gained,’ 
‘obtained.’ 

snyt us 1 , ‘to be blistered,’ 


|| | ‘to make a disturbance’ or ‘an uproar.’ 


******* 

NOTE. 

298. A peculiar form of the Imperfect participle absolute 
is sometimes met with, ending in as in the following ex- 
ample from the Janam Sdkh { ; 5*53 Tree 1 dl fw i 

<jt feuii § efe ufew, ‘then Nanak on hearing (it) rose and 
ran. On going he immediately fell at Kalij’s feet,’ lit., ‘f alling 
fell/ i. e., fell down. This form is doubtless to be connected 
with the Sindhf Imperfect participle which ends in v. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Noun of agency.— Gerund. 

299. From any verb may be formed a Noun of 

Agency, or as it has also been called, a Substantive 
participle, by adding to the oblique form of the infini- 
tive the suffix ?uu,* fern., As its name implies, 

it denotes the agent of the action expressed by the 
verb from which it is derived. Thus, from feusT, ‘to 
write,’ is formed fayssnst, or, dropping the final vowel 
of the infinitive, ‘a writer’ ; from usgT, ‘to 

speak,’ ‘a speaker,’ &c. When two nouns of 

agency occur in juxtaposition the suffix is expressed 
only with the last ; as, wf s ‘people who are 

coming and going,’ lit., ‘comers and* goers.’ 

300. The object is generally put in the Genitive 

case if it is definite, and the Nominative if it is indefi- 
nite. Ex. fen D, ‘who is the 

player on this instrument’ ? but Sul mat 

5, ‘some musician (player on an instrument) is 
coming’ ; wm e) fail S, ‘where is the 

woman who baked this bread’ ? nfa is) 
a^l I, ‘is there any woman here who bakes bread’ ? 

301. Often it has a future signification, denoting 
what is or was on the point of taking place ; as, >f »u- 
■g?Tjp ffi, ‘I was about to go,’ lit., ‘I was a goer’ ; graft 
% ‘the train is about to start.’ Or it may 
sometimes be substituted for the Absolute Future even 
when the imminence of the action is not implied. In 

* d 1 d and cF3t are also used, but these are Hindi rather than 
Panj^bf, and are seldom heard in this part of the country, 
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this case it conveys somewhat the idea of purpose or 
intention. Thus, k as fpssnp hI, ‘I was intending to 
go tomorrow,’ ‘I was to have gone tomorrow’ ; ii l as 
fresnyr gi, ‘I am intending to go tomorrow.’ 

Obs. Of the auxiliary verb, the noun of agency 
always means 'that which is to be’ ; as, fterersftwf gfef, ‘things 
that are to be,’ in the future. 

302 . Again it is used as an adjective, to qualify 
a noun. Ex. uu ffei ^ wffiw, ‘the Jats 

who were working the well said’ ; (‘the Ja s who were 
making the well go.’) vr i § fsa gfe em, 

‘shall I tell you something that will make you laugh’ ? 
lit., ‘a causing-to-laugh thing.’ When so used it not 
unfrequently loses entirely the idea of agency, and 
denotes the fitness or suitableness of the thing signi- 
fied by the qualified noun for what is expressed by 
the verb to which the suffix is attached ; as, ura- 
‘a thing fit to eat’ ; ufe, ‘a thing fit 

to hear,’ or ‘worth hearing.’ The context always 
makes it sufficiently clear when it is to be understood 
in this sense. * 

303 . This same termination may be added to any 
noun in the oblique form to convert it into an adjec- 
tive conveying more or less the idea of possession of 
the thing denoted by the noun, or something related 
to it. 

Ex. m" fsa aref mh ‘I bought a 

milch cow’ ; but?th 1 afa yf § ust§, 'tell me that 
story about the snakes,’ that snake story’ ; 

Trae’a, £ the Malaudh Sarddr,’ the Sarddr who lives at 
Malaudh’ ; ‘feus^ST vp3Hm, ‘the king of Delhi’ ; fastis 
uu, ‘flowering shrubs,’ &c. 

Sometimes the qualified noun is not expressed, 
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in which, case has the force of ‘man,’ ‘person, or 
something similar. 

Ex. fa Soralg-rsT f^g fgmp, ‘where did that man 
with the basket go’ ? »nf §'h f»f$ fa sra gxft- 

tot 9, ‘come let us go over there where that man 
with the red cap is sitting.’ 

304 . Sometimes the termination is ^tbup, as in 

the following ; ua h§ anf'aBT ste to to TOma 

arjr life, ‘these all indeed sing well, but not like (but 
less than) the Kakkar brahman,’ i. e., the brahman 
who lives in Kakkar- 

305 . The Gerund is identical in form with the 
Perfect participle, except that in the case of verbs 
having the Perfect participle irregular the gerund usu- 
ally adheres to the regular form. Thus, of ‘to 
go,’ the participle is fawn, but the gerund tufewn ; of 
tnsT, ‘to eat,’ the participle is umi, but the gerund 
vnfevip, &c.* 

306 . The Gerund is seldom used in the Nomina- 
tive case, except in the construction of certain classes 
of compound verbs, to be noted hereafter. In the 
oblique cases, which are of very common occurrence, 
it is inflected like the participle, to s and fawn in the 
masculine, and fll and bIw in the feminine, singular 
and plural. It expresses in the abstract the action de- 
noted by the verb, and may therefore in the oblique 
cases very often be used interchangeably with the infi- 
nitive which also has the force of a verbal noun. Thus, 
we may say f h b TO 3 vi § nai fifBW or fro wuS 
§, &e., ‘I was much grieved at his death,’ lit., ‘by his 

* This rule Is not invariable, the gerund of in the oblique 

cases, and of *ff£T and other irregular verbs being met with sometimes 
in the same form as the participle. 
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dying there was much grief to me.’ 

307 . There is this peculiarity about the use of the 
’ gerund in the oblique form, that it is apparently a 
“ i matter of indifference whether the singular or the 
piurfel is employed, and also that in the Ablative the 
case suffix is omitted as often as it is expressed, es- 
pecially in the plural. 

Ex. fWs UU § M f f3 n <S Hof ‘by 

meditation (meditating) I have a view of three 
worlds.’ In another passage of the Jana.mS6.hhi the 
Same sentence occurs in this form ; fawn afann § fa's 
W5 anal ns. Again, as illustrating the omission 
of the suffix ; ua a wiffiew (§) rua ee oa a ?U3ai, ‘(by) 
Dhruv’S coming " all sorrows will vanish’ ; fen uul a 
ufawV ‘by reading this book,’ or ‘by the reading of 
this book’. Further examples illustrating the use of 
the Gerund are as follows ; ami are fxrs, ‘after your 
going’ ; vras 1 ?) § sra uhu, ‘according to the saying of 
Marddnd,’ i. e , ‘as Mardgnd said’ ; feu usl uh aflvfNi 
§ ui fas 1 7 >df aae 1 w, ‘this (man) engaged in no work 
without asking the astrologers,’ ‘without the asking 
of the astrologers’ ; fun na| me fas’ feue I, ‘without 
the putting on of this sacred thread he is unclean,’ i. 
e., ‘unless it be put on,’ &c. And in the Nominative 
case ; fa via 1 fan 1 an? visa 1 , ‘he does not mind what I 
say’ (‘my saying’) ; uaj a 1 ufaw », ‘listen to the 
reading of (your) sons,’ or ‘to what your sons have 
read.’ 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Extension of the Perfect Tenses by the insertion 
of ffew— Constructions with the 
Genitive Case. 

308 . A common variation of the present Perfect, 
Past Perfect, and Future Perfect tenses is effected 
by inserting ufawr between tbe participle and the 
auxiliary. 

Ex. via ?> fs?n vtflai ww hbm afew 
‘my steward has practiced great oppression on 
these fakeers’; acre yi al nlvil a ufojtf at ua U3ltft 

aal t 0> ‘the wife of Haydt Khd fl had from the very 
first believed on Ndnak.’ 

309 . With regards to this, Beams says, “There 
is pe rha ps implied the idea of the action having been 
performed some time ago and being still in force, so 
that it harmonized with the usually continuative mean- 
ing of ho as an auxiliary in Panjdbi. ’’There is no doubt 
that very often this is the force of afewn when so 
used. Thus, K f h | urfew ufaw 3 not only means, 
‘I have sent him,’ but also implies that he has not yet 
come back. @h 3 bub wfewt mow# f te Jfr vfew m, 
‘he had imprisoned many brahmans,’ and they were 
still incarcerated at the time spoken of. fsa Tnui A 
©H § vTu U3 y? 5'5 sifew uIb! ffsf vftj ‘a black serpent 
having spread its hood had overshadowed his face , 
and continued in that position. Without nut in this 
sentence the bare fact would be stated that the ser- 
pent had raised its hood over him. The insertion of 

it presents the Situation as it was after the action of 
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the serpent in spreading its hood. Although it is 
impossible to express in English the precise shade of 
meaning which is produced by the use of this parti- 
ciple, it should be borne in mind that its general effect 
is always to divert attention from the act expressed 
by the verb, to the position of affairs following it. 
Thus in the example given above, >r §h £ ujfew tjfew 
9, the mind of the hearer is occupied not so much, t 
with the act of the sender as with the fact of the 
messenger, or whoever he is, being away. Again in the 
following, 3 b yfc w u? e* ms ufswn nfenn w, 

‘the rdjd had asked the sage ~ Ndrid concerning the 
condition of Dhruv,’ the impression left on the mind 
was not so much that the i&]£ had made the inquiry, as 
that as a result of that inquiry he was acquainted 
with Dhruv’s condition. I should therefore say that 
not only is the action in this construction represented 
as being still in force, which is true sometimes only, 
but the prominent thing is the e'ffect or situation 
following the act, rather than the act itself. 

310 . Note the following idiomatic uses of the 
Genitive case. 

(1) Governed by a Perfect participle it denotes 
the instrument, or cause, or author. 

Ex. fuum m wffawn nfew, ‘stricken with misfor- 
tune’; W5s unsl @h gel ue] I, ‘the Anand Bdni* was 
(lit., ‘is having been’) composed by him’; wui 

gisl ma'few ufenn hub ?s wnfunr», ‘the king* expelled 
by his brother came towards Lahore. 

a. To this construction must be referred the 
common use of the Perfect participle of the verb vugm, 


•The name of a section of the Granth. 
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‘to strike/ as a postposition signifying ‘by/ ‘by reason 
of.’ It takes the oblique form masculine, and often 
stands before the noun it governs. Ex., 313s h'3 
3i3w! € uiugiu 33U3 33 hV funn ut, ‘Ndnak being dis- 
tressed by reason of the beat was lying asleep under 
a tree’; srau 3 >U3, ‘by reason of anger.’ In the 
following however the participle is used in its proper 
sense of ‘stricken/ and agrees with its noun ; q3]nrt 33 
3b>n M T alw 33 3isl»n, ‘the girls stricken with fear ran 
away.’ 

(2) It is used to denote age. 

Ex. §3 U33T 31 ‘he is fifteen years old’; 
Hi 3T3U H33T 3 T 5few, ‘when Ndnak was nine 
years old.’ 

(3) It denotes the value of a thing. 

Ex. 313 31 w, four annas worth of flour’; 

H Ife] fen 3* fs" 3 3313 Bwslw ul 3§, ‘if anyone should 
give even three thousand rupees for this’; 3hn 3143IW 
31 >pb, ‘goods worth twenty rupees. 

(4) It denotes nationality. 

Ex. 31 U313, ‘a Pathan by nationality’; ws 
31 firawft, ‘a Mirdsi by caste’; aiH 31 ‘a Chona by 
clan.’ 

(5) It denotes the material of which a thing is 

made. 

•Ex. stum 31 33, ‘a cotton thread'; fife! 31 gfer, 
‘an earthen vessel’; ufs3 3! sm, ‘a gold ring.’ 

(6) It denotes origin or source. 

Ex. onus 31 1431, ‘a Kabuli horse’; usnfe 31 hir, 
‘English goods/ ‘foreign goods/ 

(7) That by which an oath is taken is put in the 
Genitive case. 
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Ex. h<5 bib -by the Gur vi | sgt ul ml, ‘by 
(my) brother,’ lit., ‘to me (is) the brother’s oath.’ 

(8) Some adjectives expressing wish or desire 
are construed with the Genitive of the thing wished 
for, &c. 

Ex. nil ¥» ‘hungry for bread’; vph) & fe- 
tjifevn, ‘thirsty for water’; vncn u* h§L ‘covetous of 
wealth.’ 

(9) The attributive Genitive, qualifying the noun 
in various senses. 

Ex. faka U3, ‘a Kikkar tree’ ; v5}h um, ‘a 

mm 

mango tree’ ; hub eT Baa, ‘the Lahore road’ ; cnawdl 
at nut, ‘a Gurmukhi book’ ; aimai & ul@, ‘carrot 
seed.’ 

(10) Genitive of distribution . 

Ex. as a an, ‘day by day’ ; >to1b § >iu1b, 
‘month by month’ ; @"ti bbh § ubh sml it?? 1 Hare'* 5, 
‘each year a very great meld assembles there.’ 

(11) The verb maa^, ‘to strike,’ &c., when the 
instrument is mentioned usually takes its object in the 
Genitive case, and in the perfect tenses agrees in 
gender and number with the noun denoting the ins- 
trument. 

Ex. f h b vidt H3l vpal, ‘he struck me with a 
shoe’ ; §h b bbIw ma gaW x^bIw, ‘he struck me four 
times with a shoe,’ lit.’ ‘with four shoes’ ; yfkw ht#1w 
feat vr^lwtt, £ the boys threw bricks at us,’ ‘pelted us 
with bricks.’ 

311. When it can readily be supplied there is fre- 
quently an ellipsis of the noun governing the Gen. case. 

Ex. itet(aiB) hs, ‘ listen to what I say,’ lit. ‘listen 
to my (word)’ ; b^bu b fen ul (bTh) w mb'!, ‘Nanak did 
not mind what anyone said’ ; @n § (ma) a elfsw meW 
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H3, ‘in his (house) there were two daughters (born)’, 
i. e. he had two daughters ; via fust U 3 ‘a son 

was born in my (house) ; ? mg ? w£, 

‘Ndnak’s (folks) hearing (it) came/, lit., ‘the (people) 
of Nflnak’s house hearing came/ 

Nominal Compounds. 

oigwt, 'l ‘to make manifest,’ or ‘known/ to de- 
uaere oiggr, j clare/ ‘inform.’ 
ww'e srast, ‘to found’ (a town, &c) to render pros- 
perous,’ ‘to occupy.’ 

33 ctggt, ‘to commit to memory/ 
feu ss ‘I know this by heart.’ 

********* 

NOTE. 

312. With regard to the ellipsis of the noun governing 
the Genitive case Kellogg, (§ 697) says that in such a. sentence 
as that quoted in the text, Ha feo? M3 3fW, native grammarians 
deny that there is any ellipsis. He says, “The practical rule 
for the use of this would seem to be this. Wherever, in 
English idiom, possession must be expressed by a verb, as, e.g., 
'to have,’ the Hindi Genitive in i must be used whatever may 
the gender of the following noun ; but when in English, the 
possessive case must be employed, then Hindi idiom demands 
the Genitive with sn, § or eft (Panj., si, a, dl). Thus, ‘it is my be 
son’ must be rendered in Hindi, vtai M3 b ; but ‘I have- a son,’ 
vlbM3b.” He suggests that this § of the possessive probably 
only chances to be identical in form with the oblique masculine 
inflection § (Panj. If); and, in fact, has arisen from another 
modification of the Sanskrit participle Kr{ta. I hesitate to call 
in question an explanation offered by so good an authority as 
Dr. Kellogg, but considering the fact that the governing word 
is often omitted in other idioms, as, e. g., ura b, ‘(people) of 
the house,’ i. e., ‘family’ ; z fern 31 sr flat, ‘he did not mind 
anyone’s (word),’ &c., and furthermore, that in Panj^bf at any 
rate the uninflected form of the genitive i9 undoubtedly used 
often where English idiom would employ the verb ‘to have’ it 
seems most natural to regard this as an ellipsis, and unnecessary 
to resort to any other explanation. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Modes of expressing Time. — The Present Imperfect 
used in a Future or Past sense. —The 
Indefinite Perfect used with ref- 
erence TO A FUTURE EVENT- 

313, Several forms of expression relating to 
the lapse of time have been noted in the Chapter on 
the Participle absolute. Others are as follows : — 

(1) Time since when, or during which, may be 
expressed by the Genitive case, the genitive suffix 
being inflected to agree with the subject of the verb. 
Ex §<j us e* famr jjfsw A, ‘he has been (is) gone since 
yesterday’; m 1 § f a§3 feg el ©glued h), ‘I have been 
(was) expecting you for a long time.’ The four pro- 
nominal adverbs of time he, 33 , up and he, are often 
used with the genitive suffix in this sense. Thus, he 
E*, ‘since,’ ‘since when’; 3E e», ‘since then’; he e», 
‘since when’ ? ‘how long’? he e*, ‘for a long time.’ 
Examples are ; he e» n* wfewp, ‘since (ever since) I 
came’; § e he e! aiffi frs) U, ‘how long (since when) has 
she been gone’ ? vr t f ©ffiuEi of? Et ffi, ‘I have been 
expecting you for a long time.’ The relative may be 
used for the correlative, usually in the intensive 
form, he ; as, vr he e* <jt, ‘I have been here 

since then,’ or more literally, ‘since that very time I 
have been come.’ 

(2) The same idea may be expressed by the 
Ablative case. 

Ex. ©h fss u 1 , ‘since that day’; tpr el seie) fin 
vi* § ?he t tp, I was living in the town of 
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Sdin for twenty years.’ 

cl. There is practically little difference between 
these two forms of expression, but when the Ablative 
is used the mind looks back to the starting point of 
the interval named, while in the Genitive construc- 
tion the interval itself rather is the prominent thing. 

b. In accordance with a common idiom, when 
speaking of an interval either of time or of space both 
limits of which are defined, the starting point is put 
m the Ablative case followed by the conjunctive parti- 
ciple of the verb hst or The word denoting 

the termination of the interval is governed by the 
postposition 3 mT, 331, 3 fa or some equivalent. 

Ex. hW § it wig 31s, ‘from evening till morn- 
ing’; ni S 3 1 Hufbg ‘from early morning till 

noon’; fire t* ?rr figi 3}sr, ‘from head to foot.’ 

(3) The interval after or within which an event 
is to occur is expressed by the Dative case. 

Ex. fffof wulg | vjnfi* w fU?rei, ‘I will come in 
a month’; fire H 3 * ware § 3 fit revFaft, ‘in five or 
seven (or, ' as we should say, ‘five or six’) years you 
too will find out.’ 

(4) A word denoting the time by or within which 
an event will occur is also construed with the postposi- 
tion smT, or one of its equivalents. 

Ex. h fiure nreT uam uw ut 3 * hs re§, 

‘if it does not rain within fifteen days the crop will 
dry up’; i^finre 33 I 3 fi, ‘I must goby the 

fifteenth of the month.’ 

(5) The expression ‘meanwhile’ is rendered by 
fess (fas, followed by fig, 3 , or fag g. 

Ex. feg fi% @g w fame, ‘meanwhile he came’; 
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tST’S f tea ni b wry^ yn g wftjwfi, ‘meanwhile an 
old man came and said to his son’; tesS f€% itegi § 
ww wsl ^agal full wn facrrfl, ‘meanwhile with (her) 
servants Nurbhari arrived there.’ 

314. The present Imperfect tense is used for 
the Future when the action is conceived of as imme- 
diately to follow. 

Ex. y 1 w-rg*^ m, e I am coming’;. w‘ uia* W* 1 
ut, ‘I will bring a spinning wheel from the 
house’; wft* bh§ fsra zte § ?rte ye, ‘I will not tell, 
go and ask someone else.’ 

315. So also it is used to denote past action in 
progress to the present time. 

Ex. yafi 1 B 1 vr §n § fetes 1 te, ‘I have been ex- 
pecting him since the day before yesterday’ (and am 
doing so stillb’fwe^* a y* §§ fefmnn mh 1 tea sue 1 
‘since the day I fell off the roof my head has been 
aching’. 

316. The Indefinite Perfect is often used in the 
protasis of a conditional or relative sentence to express 
an action which though yet in the future is of past 
time when considered in relation to the verb in the 
apodosis or prineinal clause. 

Ex. y‘ tesr 9a feV itere 1 ffi y §<j & fmj Hi yrn 1 a 
mb 1 tU^ 1 v5?yT ‘I will ask one more favour (alms), 
if that is not obtained it will be difficult for me to 
go to my mother, ’(my going to my mother is difficult); 

3 vP an u! f€3i a* 3 " hws syteft, ‘even if I told (you) 
what wou l d you understand’ ? 

* fa!*. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative pro- 
nouns, in the oblique "forms ©H, ffifl and ftet, by dropping Tt 
and taking adhik in its place coalesce -with the word to form 
©“fe*>, ftffes, fa'RjS, which are commonly pronounced ^B^5, 

r>'* py 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

The Dative Case.— The Ablative Case.— Pronouns 
in apposition with a Noun. 

317. The Dative ease is often used to express 
design or purpose. 

Ex. ndfe uiuj | few 3, ‘the groom has gone for 
grass’; w* ul urnt | <jt, <1 am sitting to watch 
the garden,’ lit., ‘for watching,’ or ‘keeping.’ In the 
Janam Sakhl Muhammadan priest makes the following 
confession; fan ?y3* fm? f a§ §s myi fen 
ujf3v»T § femn tp, ‘when (at what time) I went for prayers 
my heart had gone for horses,’ i. e. instead of thinking 
of my devotions, my mind was occupied with the pur- 
pose I had of buying horses. 

318. The infinitive is used in the Dative case in 
the same way. Ex. @<j ess § few, ‘he went to see’; 

% got UU 3 wi fi, ‘many people had come to bathe.’ 
The case sign may be omitted; as, gisst muT saw 
f few, ‘Ndnak went to the jungle to graze the buffalo.’ 
The meaning is different when the infinitive is followed 
by the substantive verb. It then denotes that the 
action is about to take place.f Ex. ir us uat ut® § 

‘I was just about to eat my dinner’; >F afog § fil, ‘I 
was about to say.’ In this construction § must be 
expressed. 

319. Again the Dative is used to denote the 
price given or asked for a thing. 

Ex. fen § | fyasi fi, ‘this sells for two annas’; 

v}‘ fsa nunfe £ feu yd) fewfewn, ‘I bought (lit., ‘brought’) 
this book for one rupee.’ 

# the Arabic for fjjt, 'time.' 

t See § 168 (6) 
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a. Note the distinction between the Genitive of 
value, as explained in § 310 (3), and the Dative of 
Price, The former expresses in a general way wbat a 
thing is worth, but it as well as the Dative is employed 
also to denote the actual price of a thing, in the follow- 
ing manner. The seller uses the genitive when he says 
what he will take for it, and the dative when he says 
what he will give it for. The buyer on the other 
hand uses the genitive when he says what he gave 
or will give, and the dative when he says for what 
he got it. 

Ex. feu uf mrsfe & uiai S, ‘this horse is worth 
100 rupees.’ 

feu uii ^ w 1 u§ guafrtfr fewaiT, |‘I will take 
100 ruppees for this horse.’ 

feo uiai u§ uuufe § fewan, ‘I will give this 
horse for 100 rupees.’ 

feu ut yf uuulw pgHT, ‘I gave 100 
rupees for this horse.’ 

feu uiat >r | H»nfe»«T,* ‘I got this 

horse for 100 rupees.’ 

320 . The Dative also denotes use, as in the 
following ; feu § 3H? cfcrui, ‘what will you do with 
this’? i. e„ of what use will it be to you ? 

321 . With an adjective in the predicate a noun 
is often construed in the Ablative case to denote that 
with respect to which it is predicated. 

Ex . fVra § 3an, ‘naked with respect to his (head;,’ 
i. e., ‘bareheaded’; xra* § Tfaftw sot gfduW, ‘they 
never go (‘remain’) barefooted’; Sometimes the noun 
is quite superfluous as the adjective alone expresses 

• 5 'having taken earned ‘brought/ or ‘got/ 

the tame as fotopfew. 
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everything. Ex. fu wh § <scr&i fit, ‘he was one-eyed 
with respect to his eye’; fticf abfl, ‘baldheaded with 
respect to her head.’ 

322. As regards the usage to be followed when 
a personal pronoun stands in apposition with a noun 
or an adjective employed as a noun, in an oblique case, 
there are a few points which should be carefully noted. 

(1) The case s uffix may be placed after the latter 

only ; as, vr §, ‘to me unfortunate one.’ The 

plurals of the first and second persons are expressed in 
the forms w, 3ffi (not wp, 3 TP or 33 T ); as, ww if, 
‘by us Jats’ ; grtf gui t, ‘to you both/ ‘to you two.’ 

(2) Or the suffix is repeated, with the effect of 

throwing the emphasis on the word with which the 
pronoun is in apposition. Thus, if we wished to say, 
e. g., ‘To us men (as distinguished from the brutes) 
God has given intelligence,’ we should express it in 
this way, tp § § U3MH3 3 gfa D, but if our 

me aning were, ‘To us (as distinguished from other 
men) God has given intelligence,’ we must say, wu wsi 
§ UcTHgcJ "5 gu H, The second form might be used 
for the first though it would not express the meaning 
so clearly, but never the first for the second. 

(3) If the pronoun and the word with which it is 
in apposition are in the Genitive case, the former may 
either take the oblique form as above, without the 
suffix, or the usual form of the Genitive, >hp, 

3UT3t } &o. Usually both are inflected to agree with 
the governing noun. 

Ex. 3 ffi asi si 3)3 S, ‘what is the custom of 
you Jats’? H' §31 asra 3331 ffi a wfaut uusra ® 

§vifpfe»MT, ‘I thank thee that thou hast caused to be 
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born such a child in the house of me a poor (man)’; 

vh»vp?p elmT 3Tn3i, ‘the women of you Moham- 
madans’; ms) el afar* yft 31 mfl 9, .‘the Ganges of 
us Khattris is the shop.’* 

(4) Sometimes however this agreement with the 
governing noun is lost sight of, and the pronoun is 
inflected as if it were a qualifying adjunct of the word 
with which it is in apposition, as in the following sen- 
tence ; 3^1 mf mi iraeutw m erms 31 otT, ‘no one will 
causelessly he an enemy of us strangers.’ It would be 
more in accordance with the rule, and with common 
usage to say, huu ub§h)w m hums. 

(5) When the word with which the pronoun is in 
apposition is governed by a postposition that is used 
with the Genitive case, the same rule applies as above. 
The pronoun may take the oblique form simply or be 
put in the Genitive. Ex. 3m§ fugntt f#a or 3m fugw 
‘among you Hindus.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 
fatf § (or §*§) pa ‘to punish one.’ 

fan m usra ae?n, ‘to thank one’, (not generally used 
except with reference to God.) 

He * He * He H« He 


♦ Spoken ironically, meaning, 'We Khattrfs have no time for reli- 
gious observances. Money is the object of our devotion, as the Ganges 
is of others/ reminding us of the words of the Apostle in Phil. 3:19, 
‘whose god is their belly.' 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Agreement of Adjectives.— Agreement of Verbs. — 
The use of words in pairs. 

323. Adjectives in general agree in gender, num- 
ber, and case, with the nouns they qualify, but if the 
latter is in the Accusative case, an adjective which 
ends in w, occurring in the predicate, may remain unin- 
flected or take the oblique form masculine, either 
singular or plural, whatever be the number and gender 
of the noun. 

Ex. §h % y§ f 7i3fw€T bObt, ) ‘he made the 

§h £ m§ # sfei, j> boy asham- 

|h s yi -£ wafVffew ofte*, ) ed.’ 

fn t yfknn | ngfvrei sfeh &c., ‘he made the boys 
ashamed.’ 

§h f> uh! <f waftrel s%t, \ ‘he made the 

@h is aal | sfeT, &c., J girl ashamed.’ 

©H % qaW | Hgfwdlw sfey I ‘he made the 
t sralv.ii | neftfe 1 cfei, &c., J girls asham- 
ed.’ 

324. Adjectives and other qualifying adjuncts 
when used with two or more nouns of different 
genders, either agree with the nearest, or are put in 
the masculine, generally the masculine plural. 

Ex. u ira 3Tg wt uu? rnfra h, ‘0 true Gur& 
our lives and wealth are present,’ i. e., at your dispo- 
sal, or service ; §§ yi aahwh ‘your sons and daughters’ ; 
>i§ U3 feral ua, ‘my sons and (my) wife are 
living.’ 

325. There is no uniformity of usage with regard 
to the agreement of verbs having two or more subjects 
of diff erent genders. Sometimes the verb agrees with 
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the subject that stands nearest to it, but more com- 
monly the masculine has the preference. 

Ex. fen § sib nigi h fewer »ra fssc? n uiauai wra 
e ayr Her gftrelw w|w, ‘there always remained with him 
twelve hundred infantry, and about three hundred 
cavalry, and two guns’ ; an? yh§ wh? vm§ nidi fiS 
feas ufe us, ‘KAlu and Ldlu and Amman UU all three 
sat down together’ ; >P3i wa vraer^ 1 wa, ‘(his) mother 
and Marddnd came.’ 

326. When a verb in one of the perfect tenses has 
two or more objects of different genders, in the Nom- 
inative case, it agrees with the nearest. 

Ex. w‘ fea fggr § fea fe^t vasl, ‘I caught a cock 
sparrow and a hen sparrow.’ 

327. It is a very common practice to use nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, in pairs, the two members either 
being synonymous or having closely related meanings. 
The second usually adds little or nothing to the mean- 
ing of the first, and in translating the phrase often 
sounds tautological in English, though in the original, 
when one gets accustomed to it, it seems natural 
enough. 

Ex. fen | us aw 503 feuif, ‘teach this (boy) 
some trade’ ; hup H3i dt afas w?i 333 ), ‘render service 
to devotees and holy men’ ; aui uh 3, ‘clothes’ ; 33 ) 
Hifsul, ‘covetous’ ; US', ‘go looking and investi- 

gating,’ i. e., ‘go cautiously.’ 

328. If the two members of the pair can be made 
to rhyme, so much the better. 

Ex. h3guh 1 fea 3 3 U3i 3fe vfaf ufisi fe|3 hb afaS 
• 33 , ‘Sanyasfs go (‘remain’) naked from head to foot, 
rubbed over with ashes’ ; hh t crasr, ‘dirty’ ; feu fungi 
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fa eft feat § zs fa fiT^niT, ‘this cage in a very few days 
will break up,' i. e. 5 this bodily frame will be dissolv- 
ed. 

329. Some of these combinations must be re- 
gardded as compound words, since the two together 
form one conception "different from that of either 
of them when used separately. 

Ex. gggT ?T 33 T, uaa ftwH, and bih 3*3, con- 
versation ; fgmrrs sins, religious or philosophical dis- 
course or discussion ; rut hut, the business of a shop- 
keeper, lit., ‘accounts and weighing.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 

•stei mt§st, 1 .'^. 0 j ower ,’ ‘to bend down.’ 

^i?t sraw, J 

wuTotgwi, ‘to vex,’ ‘to cause discomfort,’ 
uJut ‘to be vexed,’ ‘to suffer discomfort.’ 
aaat orast, ‘to make strong,’ ‘to encourage.’ 
tjpr srawt, ‘to separate.’ 

33T cigar, ‘to cool.’ 
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CHAPTER XLIY. 

Idiomatic uses of otga.— C ompounds formed with 
agg 1 and a reduplicated noun. 

* 

330. The conjunctive participle of the verb otggr, 
‘to do/ ‘to make/ has a variety of idiomatic uses. The 
general practice of adding it in its full or contracted 
form to the conjunctive participles of other verbs in 
order to strengthen them was noticed under § 189. It 
is also employed in the following idioms : — 

(1) It occurs very frequently as a postposition, 
meaning ‘on account of/ ‘by reason of/ or ‘by means 
of/ The word governed by it is put in the oblique 
form. This usage was noted in § 279. To the 
examples given there the following may be added. 

K* ffetf ag§ ■ufgnrr, ‘on this very account/ or ‘for 
this very reason, I asked’ ; tcfgw g-rap crgi?, ‘by reason 
of- evil fortune’ ; §g wfs >r grr U3ft?g nfenn gi, ‘I 
am (have become! very much pleased at your coming’ ; 
frig! avast ‘for which reasons/ lit., ‘on account of 
which reasons / 

(2) In the following and similar constructions it 
is equivalent to ‘as’ • wrifuginra § fsn org<* £gg <ji, ‘we 
believe in God as one/ lit., ‘making (him) one’ ; gisra 
f nairaa *3* uhp to, ‘they worship the idol as God/ 

(3) It has the force of the phrase, ‘by name.’ 

Ex. f 33 33 fe 3 T gg§ 

‘people now call him by the name of BdbAGur Dittd’; 
BTriuHTi fiyg ag§ fag g 3 r vmma nfog 9, ‘In 

,Rajpat4na there is a very celebrated city called Jaipur/ 
or Jaipur by name.’ In the following sentence gga 
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seems quite redundant m flaggnu aga 

wme gg, ‘they call tlie name of tliat letter jafarndmd* 
lit., ‘making it jafarndmd 

(4) It is used with, numerals when they denote 

groups of different numbers. The numeral is always 
repeated. 

Ex. tea fsa aga, ‘one by one/ ‘singly’; § e oraa, ' 
‘two by two/ ‘in pairs’; dfl vfi aga, ‘by fives/ ‘in 
groups of five’; h h aga, ‘in groups of a hundred’ ; 

aga, ‘in groups of two hundred,’ &c. 

(5) It occurs in a few phrases like uu3 aga, ‘es- 
pecially/ ‘for the most part’; 3 t aga, ‘therefore’; fsor 
wg aga, ‘with mind concentrated upon one point/ 
lit., ‘having made one mind/ or ‘having made the 
mind one.’ 

331 . With the verb agg* a species of nominal 
compound is formed with a reduplicated noun. The 
verb has the force of ‘saying,’ ‘crying,’ or something 
similar, and the noun denotes what is said &c. The 
latter often has no meaning, but is used onomatopoeti- 
cally to represent some sound. 

Ex. mi mi aga wst ga fgiw, ‘crying A snake, 
A snake, the boy ran away’; H35 H3S aga @g ygp 
ufewr, ‘crying Protection, Protection he fell at (his) 
feet’; gpgp aggt, ‘to hum,’ like a bee or a wasp; gp 
gp aggT, ‘to bang,’ to pop’; u f aggi, ‘to chirp,’ as a 
young bird ;u u agg], ‘to hiss/ as a snake, ‘to whistle,’ 
as the wind. 

* A famous letter written by Govind Singh, the last of the Sikh 
Gurus to the Emperor of Delhi, 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

The Passive Voice. 

332. The Passive Voice is much less frequently 
used in Panjabi than in English, its place being largely 
supplied by neuter verbs which have a passive signi- 
fication ; as, e. g., ©feu®*, ‘to be built’; ‘to fee 

made’f hh®i, ‘to be inhabited’; feasq ‘to be sold’; 
ujwu®!, ‘to be lost,’ &c. Still it often occurs in the 
case of both transitive and intransitive verbs. It is 
formed in thsee ways. 

(1) An y verb may be expressed passively by 
adding to its gerund the verb fusi. The latter is con- 
jugated as usual, while the former is inflected to agree 
with the subject in gender and number. 

Ex. xw, ‘to beat,’ xflW ww, ‘to be beaten’; 
lifer, ‘to give,’ fe3 T ‘to be given’; x § feu ufll fesfl 
uret, ‘this book was given to me’; x T u xi afu aie, ‘all 
the boys were turned out’; aalw afelun rusailw, ‘the 
girls will be turned out’; 3 faag nufew ‘how 

will you be forgiven’ ? 

a. Instead of »u?p the auxiliary <fer is sometimes used, 
but this in a measure modifies the sense, implying a contin- 
uance of the condition or action denoted by the verb ; as, 
ftrasa oft?} ^ 'labour is being performed/ A construction 
very closely resembling this, but which I do not think can 
properly be regarded as a form of the passive voice, is that fn 
which the Perfect participle, which has a passive sense, 
compounded with ufew (cf. § 293), is followed by the substan- 
tive verb ; as, §H uf V3 fuji ufew fit, 'a cloth was laid on 
his body/ or ‘was lying on/ &c. Here the act of placing the 
cloth is not directly referred to but merely the fact that it was 
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there, and fifei fjffewi should be regarded as a participle predica- 
tively qualifying cTm3t. 

(2) The active voice of verbs, both transitive 
and intransitive may be construed passively in the 
tenses formed from the Imperfect participle as well as 
in the future tenses, both absolute and contingent, by 
inserting 3 } between the root and the termination. 

Ex. ©3 vrrgsn, ‘he will beat’; ©3 vpaliarr, ‘he will 
be beaten.’ 

©3 >ph, ‘he may beat’; §3 ‘he may be 

beaten.’ 

@3 >P 3 ST 9, ‘he is beating’; ©3 f, ‘he is 

being beaten.’ 

§3 vnaai w, ‘he was beating’; §3 'HtglsT m, 
‘he was being beaten.’ 

Rem. It is not often that one hears or meets with the 
future tenses in this form, but in those of the Imperfect parti- 
ciple it is not uncommon. The following examples from the 
Janam Sdkhi illustrate its use in the future ; §3 friu wa gif 
aw tret 333P3 ftfo trebusi, ‘those disciples will be stood (made 
to stand) with honour in the true presence,’ i. e., in the 
presence of God ; nra f! rraa 33 ?3 ftn?i sw Has ‘by re- 

peating the words of the Guru his birth and death will be cut 
(short),’ i, e - , he will be relieved of the necessity of passing 
through the 84,00,000 transmigrations to which men ordinarily 
are subject. Often in this work occurs for s in the termina- 
tions of both the absolute and contingent future.* Ex. fifij 
MfaiSran, ‘where an account will be demanded,’ viz., at the 
bar of God ; nfi § hv wfgiSl (TOf, ‘should not an account be 
demanded hereafter' ? 

(3) A third form, of the passive construction is 
used, chiefly when it is intended to convey the idea 
that a thing is done accidentally or through inadver- 
tence. For this purpose the verb 3 & is added to the 


, * See footnote, P. 94. 
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stem of another verb. Thus, with regard to a person 
who is observing a fast the question is asked 3 a u H3 
xp 9 tui 3 t fa oft a§, ‘if anything should (inadvertently) 
be put into his mouth then what should he do’ ? 
This construction is also employed however in a 
potential sense to denote what can be done, and in 
a semi-potential sense to denote what has been done 
by an effort ; as feu vs? 31 ft 1 a# ‘this cannot be lifted,’ 
lit., ‘this is not lifted’, na ua fifew, ‘now it has got 
lifted.’ This would be said when perhaps after 
several fruitless attempts success has at last been 
achieved. 

333. The agent is put, as in English, in the 
Ablative case, or may be construed with as 1 . Ex., 
fen ii§ (or >ra aw) 75# Sfaw few, ‘this was not broken 
by me.’ 

334. The verb afe^i or wvgr, ‘to say,’ in the 
passive voice often signifies ‘to be called,’ and the 
subject is put in the Dative case. 

Ex. §^T | HTTGurit fam afer 9, ‘they are called 
Sanydsi,’ lit., 'Sanydsl is said to them’; fen € htow§ 
vara] £ ajwaft faur arer §, ‘in the presence of (i. e., ‘in 
comparison with’) this Panjdbi is called a rustic 
(language)’; ara ?§ g w*fter 9, ‘a great (man) is called 
a Guru.’ 

(1) The Dative of the subject is often used in the 
same way with other verbs in the passive construction, 
when used impersonally ; as, a art) £ <T-few wh, ‘if the 
rope were cut’; far § as tfanfew few a], ‘they were 
sent for yesterday.’ 

335. The passive voice is very commonly used. 
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especially with a negative particle, in a potential 
sense. 

Ex. fen fie u few 7 ><jY afei, ‘I cannot en- 
dure this pain,’ lit., ‘this pain is not endured by me’; 
fifew & fi§' sfew gt few, ‘I could not (bear to) 
see the crying of the boys’; ftraonn fig fen § fe 
fit fea feat feat fist wfew & few, ‘a curse on this "my 
life that I was not able . to kill (even) a little boy’; 
fen aw fi§ anfeT, ‘1 cannot do this work.’ 

336 . Even intransitive verbs are construed pas- 
sively in an impersonal, and generally a potential 
sense.* In this idiom they occur always in the third 
pers. sing. masc. 

Ex. fi§ ?>nY n-few fifeT, ‘I cannot laugh,’ lit,, ‘it is 
not laughed by me’; M u 1 ns ffew <5# nigi 9, ‘the old 
man cannot now rise’; toTfi fi u 1 go)’ ynsfe-r, ‘I cannot go 
today.’ 

337 . The passive voice used impersonally, with 
a negative particle, often denotes the impropriety of 
the action. 

Ex. |5 anY aste' 1 , ‘one ought not to lie,’ lit., ‘a 
lie does not be spoken’; nun a# adfef, ‘you must not 
laugh’; nnl un tfew ffaredbw § nnY fata, ‘it is not 
right to interfere with innocent folks sitting in (their) 
shop’;f ?33 nt afe wn‘ ana an fy-g soY nnfei, 
‘having vowed to make a pilgrimage or to fast one 

•Hoernle (§530) says, “in a potential sense only/' but this is not 
strictly correct, as witness the expression, tTSfe* 5, ‘wherever 

one goes/ Also with the verb used intransitively, fgfq-g 

*in whichever direction one looks,.' The verb 'to be,' 

also is used impersonally in the passive form, but without a potential 
or even a passive meaning. It rather denotes a customary state ; as, 
Hi TrafMH 7 tJEfan ‘then one becomes very much ashamed/ 

fThe speaker while sitting quietly in his shop in the baz^r had 
been violently abused by some one, for an act of which he was guilt- 
less. 
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ought not afterwards to withdraw,’ lit., ‘having utter- 
ed from the mouth the word of a pilgrimage (or) fast 
one ought not again afterwards to withdraw.’ 

338 . Of the verb and Saw, ‘to desire,’ 

‘to wish,’ £ to need,’ the Imperfect participle and the 
Contingent future 3rd pers. sing., in the passive form 
awrfc?, unfit, SaV, tali,* are used as adjectives 
signifying ‘desirable,’ ‘proper,’ ‘‘necessary.’ The notfn 
denoting the thing that is ‘desirable,’ ‘proper,’ &e., is 
put in the Nominative case. It may be the infinitive 
mood of a verb or the gerund, as well as any other 
noun. The subject is in the Dative case. 

Ex. uf fast H 3 T #fi unfit, ‘I want a pair of shoes,’ 
lit., ‘to me a pair of shoes is necessary’; 3 £ uss* (or 
ifsw) wuY unfisi n, ‘it is not proper for you to speak,’ 
‘you ought not to speak’; nfa ru § Hrar* (or fldaw 1 ) 

u, ‘to day it is necessary for us to go,’ ‘we ought 
to go.’ 

(1) Often the subject is unexpressed, and must 
be supplied from the context, or the phrase is used 
impersonally. 

Ex. fPu au? whst unfit, ‘one ought not to go 
there’, or, according to circumstances, ‘you ought not 
to go there’; fwn vjpftmn it wit b ms <fi ufsw nfara 
fenfe u?? § v>tht tua uil it ub ‘(her) aunt said, 
Bebef you should ask my heart how grieved I am at 
the death of Mattti Mai.’ 

(2) When constructed with the infinitive of a 

transitive verb having its object in the nominative 
case, both the infinitive and mute - ! or must be 


•Also spelt grfbi, glut, Sfktf. 

'lady/ an affectionate form of address to a girl. 
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inflected to agree with. the object in gender and 
number. 

Ex. fen gfe unT uuM, ‘one ought not 
to hear such a thing’; £3 gfet 313 h^Iw gurfelwd us, 
‘one ought to know those things.’ 

(3) If however the gerund sis used it generally 
remains uninflected, and to agree with it uufler and 
also retain the masculine form. Thus, fs3 faut 
htb ufenu sul* urnfe 1 3 , ‘one ought not to hear such a 
thing.’ But sometimes it is otherwise ; as, u 3* usflu 
fwrfl UTfb^ (or u<iM), ‘it is necessary that" that calamity 
should be met with.’ 

339. the Imperfect participle passive of 
‘to know,’ is idiomatically used as an adverb, 

signifying ‘as it were,’ ‘as if,’ ‘so to speak’.* It must 
agree with the subject of the verb. 

Ex. uli uwe n 3tg n mu? U3, ‘the lamps 
were so burning as it were the stars shining,’ ‘as if the 
stars were shining’; >f staffer uuu tu, ‘I am a king as 
it were.’ In the following sentences it has a meaning 
akin to the phrase, ‘it seems’; m yft in 3 * 3 tu^fel Ufl 
tufifeft, ‘yes then it seems you will be satisfied’; nnfl 1 
fews m, ‘we it seems are young’ (and unfit to be 
trusted) ; §ti 3 * ynsfel an! § anfl u u Hfel 3, ‘just look, 
the girl seems to be repeatedly fainting away.’ 

Nominal Compounds. 
fun 3 T wpeu uuuf, ‘to honour one.’ 

@n f hih! yfel (or u, ‘he faints.’ 

"* * * * * ~ * * * * 

NOTE. 

340. The first and second forms of the passive voice, viz., 
that with the auxiliary thut, and that in which ut is inserted 

♦See the similar use of the imperative and >pX, §143. 
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after the root, appear to have had a common origin. The 
Sanskrit passive was formed by adding the suffix ta to the root, 
and this in the Prakrit was softened to “eh#, or hardened to 
fek. From these two Prakrit forms arose the inflected passive 
as used at the present day in several of the dialects of North 
India. 

(!) In Braj fe or fea is added to the root giving rise to 
a form closely analogous to the Panjdbf inflected passive. 
Kellogg gives the following example from the RajniH, which 
with slight alteration would make a very good Panjabi sen- 
tence ; feku w ft 1 fiwfeS t? s[ afe 'the knowledge 

vHiich is taught in childhood is not forgotten. 5 An example 
from the Janam Sdkhi identical in form with ftPtffsSf has been 
given under § 332 (2), though there it is the contingent future 
tense, while here it is the present indicative.* t 

(2) The Naipalf has retained the Sanskrit m, making its 
passive by the insertion of fen, which in some circumstances 
is reduced to fis, after the root of the active verb. M^rwdrf 
and Sindhf on the other hand have adopted the Prakrit H, 
the former adding Tsta, and the latter fef, after the root. 
Thus, from the Sanskrit V5SB, 'it is read/ arose the Prakrit 
or whence the M^rwdrf Sindhf Naipdlf 

Panjabi or 

(3) The passive formed with w&, according to Hoernle, arose 
from a misconception, the Prakrit in ?! having been in the 
course of time mistaken for the auxiliary in composition with 
the participle of the verb, so that from, say, sprang the 

modern vfew W&- 

341. The use of the passive in a potential sense is common 
to many of the Aryan languages and dialects of India* The 
High Hindi so employs ifc ; also the eastern colloquials, the Old 
Baiswdrf of the Rdmdvcm , and in the west the Gujr^tf and 
M^rwdrf. Of the dialects of Bihdr, the Bhojpurf and Maithilf 
have a special potential passive conjugation formed by adding * 

* Kellogg § 493. a It has been pointed out (§ 136) that the Cont. 
Fut. was originally a, Present Indicative, and is still extensively used in 
that sense. 

f Hoernle, § 481. Kellogg, § 52 8. Beames, Hi. 72. 
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w to the root of the active verb, in the same way that the 
Panj^bf adds A Thus, corresponding to the Panjdbf fej 

they say in Bhojpurf, and in Maithill. tz\ 

^ 'this book can be read/* In Panjdbf it is generally 

in the negative form that the passive has this potential force, 
but not necessarily so. The Bhojpurf and Maithilf also employ 
the ordinary passive with in the same way. Thus, Panj„ 
>) 3 •tsfow Hie?, Bhoj., unm fl tP^r, Maith., civraT tR?H 
I cannot go/f 

342. As denoting the impropriety of an act, Beames gives 

the following example from the Gujr^tf, wiV sft 
sfb^Panj., -grpT ■$£ cffe^T© 1 ?kTF 'a king cannot (must not) 

commit injustice/ I have noted a passage in the same sense 
in the Janam Sdkhi without the negative particle, though this 
is unusual ; mss §fo»p cTOs? tft feifl w wfaw After ner 'the 
pundit said, N£nak you ought to mind what one says/ lit., 
‘one’s saying in the habit of being minded/ 

343. LdhiBiMrfUI in His PanjdH Bidkaran gives a 

somewhat modified form of the inflected passive conjugation, 
which includes all parts of the verb except the noun of agency, 
the gerund, and the second person of the imperative mood. I 
have never heard these forms spoken or met with them in the 
course of reading except in Bih£rf L&l’s little book, the Viddid 
Ratandkar , from which a sentence illustrating them has been 
given in the Exercise. It may be that they are used in some 
parts of the country only, and I should be glad of any infor- 
mation on this point. They will be founded in the Paradigm 
of the Active and Passive Verb in the Appendix. 

GriersonT^i .^6.^780. Kellogg, §511, 5 60. Taylor § 75 : 

* Grierson, ii. 134, iv. 377. 
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CHAPTEB XLVI. 

Causal Verbs. 

344 . From almost any primitive intransitive 
verb may be formed a first and second causal verb. 
The first converts the intransitive into a transitive 
verb ; the second denotes that the action expressed by 
the first causal is performed through the medium of 
another person, in other words, that instead of doing 
the thing oneself someone else is got to do it. 

345 . The first causal is formed by adding the 

suffix wff to the root of the primitive verb, and the 
second, by adding in the same way. Thus, from 
ubsl £ to escape,’ are derived ‘to save/ ‘to 

cause to escape/ and sra?T@sr 3 ‘to have saved/ ‘to 
cause to be saved.’ Sometimes in English the first 
causal must be rendered by the same word as the pri- 
mitive verb, though in a transitive sense, while at 
others we have no one word corresponding to it. 

Ex. Hotal hsbI ?mT, ‘the wood does not burn/ 
‘does not kindle,’ 

fr RRTgl f), ‘I have burnt the wood/ 
‘have kindled, the wood.’ 

vr soral frarergl U, £ I have had the wood 
burnt/ ‘kindled.’ 

$fura, ‘shall we pass’ ? ‘shall we cross 
over’ ? 

wiT 3tc f aunfera, ‘shall I take you past’ ? 
‘shall I take you across’ ? 

but | ‘shall I have you taken 

past’ ? ‘shall X have you taken across’ ? 
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346. ObserveJ: — 

(1) Adhik and Tippi in the primitive verb dis- 
appear in the eausals. (cf. § 9). 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 

§"sst, to rise. to raise, to 

lift. have lifted. 

poTsr, to dry, to dry, to 

(intr.) (trans.) have dried. 

WHcfT, to turn, w|3t, to turn, to 

go round. have turned. 

ua 3 T, to cook, be usctfsT, to cook. Uo??t§ 3 t, to 

cooked. have cooked. 

ufe^T, to de- ui3i§sr, to de- uj33t@3t, to 

crease, (intr.) crease, (trans.) have decreased. 
?U 3 T, to in- ?qi@ST 5 to in- ?u?t|st, to 

crease, (intr.) crease, (trans.) have increased. 

(2) •?> in the infinitive of the primitive verb 

becomes 3 in the eausals. 

ustp, to be made, to make. to have 

made. 

to meet. fwJp|3 T > to mix, fx?5? T ©3 T , to have 
cause to meet, mixed, &c. 
sbst, to fear. aaiggr, to to cause 

frighten. to be frightened. 

U 3 ?n, to read. usyfs 1 , to teach. xj 3 ?t§st, to have 

taught. 

to hear. to tell, to have 

to read aloud, told, &c. 

cause to hear. 

(3) The agent through whom the action denoted 

by the second causal is performed is put in the Abla- 
tive case ; as, m 1 uftsfcng § fsa ual ‘I had a 
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bracelet made by the goldsmith.’ Or instead of the 
Ablative suffix, zis' may be used, or ‘by the hand 
of,’ ndf, ‘by the hands of.’ Ex. vr yag ^1 nuT saffi 
‘I had a chair made by Kharku,’ lit., ‘by the 
hands of Kharku’; au isat fa3 §s?t fej, ‘have these 
bricks taken up by someone.’ 

( 4 ) A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic 
roots, when the first syllable has a short vowel, usually 
becomes silent in the first causal, but in the second it 
is again pronounced. Thus ; 

aHcTC*, chamaknd, uwepfai, chamkaund, chamakwaund 

to shine. 

wsa^i, afaknd, Wopfrsi, afkaund, ygerei Q gT, atakwaund, to 
be stopped. 

gasps’, bhataknd, ggyrftei, bha(kaund, 333? t§^t, bhatakwaund, 
to wander. 

faKofSt, bilaknd, fkscptgr, bilkaund, feg?T@3T, bilakwaund, 
to sob. 

aasREt, karknd, a35n@3', kafkaund, orasr^g^, karakwaund, 
to crash. 

(5) Monosyllabic roots having a long vowel 
shorten it before the causal suffixes, wn is changed to 
a, and occasionally to fg or @ ; ffi, s and w to fs ; §, § 
and y 5 to @. 

Examples are : — 

Primitive First Causal 

nraiST, to wake, (intr.) to wake (trans.) 

to live. to make alive. 

ya^T, to play. fyrf set, to cause to play, let 

te sit. to seat. [play, 

to speak. to make speak, 

to run. 53 t§<£t, to make run. 

Obs. The word while used in the sense of ‘making 

to speak' or ‘causing to sound/ more commonly means 'to call.’ 
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347 . From primitive transitive verbs usually 

two causals may be formed in the same way as from 
intran&itives, but with this difference, that in the case 
of most of them there is no distinction of meaning be- 
tween the first and the second, or between that formed 
with the suffix v>pf and that formed with the suffix 
^t@. Thus, from bust, ‘to 'put/ we may make gyrfsr 
and both of which signify ‘to have put’ or ‘to 

cause to be put’; from ‘to hoe,’ gryfai and cnsgr- 

@ 3 T, ‘to have hoed’; from fai3?rr, ‘to count,’ fttsTg^rand 

‘to have counted’; from §33*, ‘to break,’ 
33 t@ 3 t and 33<r@5 T , ‘to have broken’; from ‘to 

pound,’ and §3^©^, ‘to have pounded’; from 

srawt, ‘to do,’ and ‘to have done,’ &c. 

The class of verbs of which this is true are those that 
denote actions which you can have another do for you, 
and they comprise by far the greater number of pri- 
mitive transitive verbs, i.e., those which are not 
derived from intransitives. Of these the causals 
always have a passive sense. Thus, ui3 § gg fun, ‘fill 
the ghard’; uii f 3Hf (or gg?t) fej, ‘have the ghard filled,’ 
or ‘cause the ghard to be filled,’ not Ho fill * In the 
case of the verbs given as examples above, and of 
many others of the same class it is a matter of indiff- 
erence which of the causal forms is used. There are 
some however of which one or the other form seems to 
be preferred though either would be grammatically 
correct, and no rule can be given by which to deter- 
mine this point in any given case. 

348 . There is however a class of primitive tran- 
sitive verbs which denote actions which you cannot 
get another to do for you, at least with the same result 
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to yourself, as, e. g., eating, drinking, tasting, smell- 
ing, seeing, learning, understanding, &c. These all 
form two distinct causals having an active sense, 
though in translating we often have to express the 
second causal in the passive form. Thus, S3S T , ‘to 
eat,’ Botrggr, ‘to feed/ ‘to cause to eat/ ‘to 

have fed,’ ‘to cause to be fed/ lit., ‘to have (someone) 
cause (a third person) to eat’; eust, ‘to see/ 

‘to show/ fayetf’S*, ‘to have shown/ ‘to cause to be 
shown/ Verbs of>this class, in the causal forms re- 
gularly take two objects, a direct object in the Nomi- 
native case, and an indirect in the Dative case Ex. 
@5 >1 1 wnu^f uig fayffew, ‘he showed me his house’; u f 
fun faym?, ‘teach me this tune/ lit., ‘cause me to 
learn this tune.’ 

349. The verbs and yaat, belong to either 
of the above classes, according to the ‘sense in which 
their causals are used. Thus, if I wish to have some- 
one write a letter for me I say, vr fast fsvn fawran, or 
fsu?* fewan, ‘I will have a letter written,’ but using 
the verb in a different sense, m* a § 3^1 few fewan, ‘I 
will teach you to write the alphabet/ and vr fgu as? a 
§ fay?* fenraiT, ‘I will have you taught by someone 
to write the alphabet.’ So with uasn ; V s fast uaga 
fewsn,* ,1 will have the letter read/ but w 1 § § vfbsl 
udl U3 t fawinn, ‘I will teach you (to read) the first 
book/ and $r § ft uftraT Hul ua?T ‘I will have you 

taught (to read) the first book/ 

350 It should be observed that what are known 

* I do not think 1451 fehfap would be used here, since v-j i Qg- i is 

used in the special sense of 'to teach.’ or 'to teach to read/ except in a 
few phrases like ' to lead i“ prayers,' fepg 

'to officiate at a marriage/ &c. 
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as the causul form3 do not necessarily and always im- 
ply causation in the strict sense. They are often used 
for instance when a thing is only allowed to be ; as 
% wore) UU3 ?tp {531, ‘he let his beard grow very 
’ong’; u % ©<nfs nun fej, ‘let me smell that flower.’ 

****** 

NOTE. 

351. It has been a matter of surprise to me that the 
authors of none of the grammars that I have consulted have 
thought to distinguish between those transitive verbs of which 
the two causals have different meanings, and those of which 
they are interchangeable with another. Taylor in his Gujrdti 
grammar comes near to it when he says (§ 79), "As to meaning 
double causatives are scarcely to be distinguished from single 
causatives,” but he does not mention that there are important 
exceptions to this, nor does he refer to the distinction between 
transitive and intransitive verbs in this regard. Possibly these 
exceptions and distinctions do not exist in Gujratf. 

352. Hoemle (§ 477) says, speaking of the colloquials of 
Eastern Hindustan, "The double causal of a transitive verb 
implies that something is done by the intervention of a third 
person, as <=rau, ‘to do/ (Pan) . Sra?n) sraifieu, to cause another 
person to do it” (Panj. sra»|3»). I do not catch the meaning of 
this. srar%u is not a double, but a single, causal, and there Is 
no "third person” involved. The double causal is «ra?ifog, and 
both that and the single causal signify ‘to have done* by a 
second person. As pointed out in the text the number of transi- 
tive verbs of which the double causal supposes the action of a 
third person is very limited. 

353. The Panj&bf formation of causal stems by the inser- 
tion of and before the verbal ending agrees practically 
with that of all the principal dialects of Hindf. Thus 
in the East the Old Baisw£rf of the Rdmdyan has I. 

>5 or du, and 2 . vp the Bhojpurf and Maithilf, l.wr, 
and 2. tw or tt§ i the Mdgadhf, 1. wr or wm, and 2. VW or TTO. 
Of the hill dialects Naipdli forms its first causal in wf like the 
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Penjdbf* and reduplicates this for the second causal, while in 
Garhwal and Kumaon the causal stem is formed by inserting 
In the West, the Braj and the dialects of Rdjput£n& employ 
the suffixes and In Gujr&tf w? or is inserted for 
the 1st, and st? for the 2nd causal. * 

354. In the Janam Sakhi and elsewhere we sometimes 
meet with the causal stem in wfh or ?ife, like the Mdgadhf 
wa, Ex. foj S, 'he feeds the people’; swu 

f §t urn m 3 srs5f § mtpPs, ‘I place Nanak with you, do 
you teach Ndnak.’ This form is more archaic than that in f, 
approaching as it does more nearly to the Sanskrit affix nya. 

* Kellogg, §§ 492, 5 1 0 , 5 14, 527, 567, 588. Grierson, ii. 103, iii. 69. 
iv. 381, v. 82. Taylor, § 78, 79. 
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CHAPTER XL VII. 

Causal Verbs, Continue®. 

355. Many intransitive verbs having monosyllabic 
close roots inclosing a short vowel form their causal, 
or, which is the same thing, are made transitive by 
lengthening the vowel. The second causal is formed 
in the usual way. 

Examples : — 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 
g3?n, to enter, gi3?n, to intro- to have 

duce, introduced. 

3 B 1 S 1 , to go, §33*, to send off, 33gi§3->, to have 

sent off. 

33 SL to swim, 3TB?5t, to make 33 ?t@st, to have 
swim,* made to swim.* 

Maw, to return ifawt, to return, to have 

(trans.) returned. 

H3W», to burn TP3?u, to bum to have 

(intr.) (trans.) burnt, 

ue^-r, to be dug, ^€3*, to dig, usgifsi, to have 

dug. 

?ra?n, to be join- R3W, to join, ri3gt§3T, to have 
~ed, joined, 

fgasi, to turn tgsT, to turn to have 

(intr) (trans.) turned. 

viBSL to die >U 351 , to kill, W3^@3L to have 

killed. 

gsre*, to be bin - ggst, to hinder, BUgtfsT, to have 
“dered, hindered. 

* Used generally in a metaphorical sense ; to convey over the gulf 
that separates this world from heaven, hence 'to save,’ and 'to cause to 
b# saved/ 
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356. A number of verbs of this class form their 
first causal in both ways, e. g. 

Primitive. First Causal. 

♦raw*, to burn (intr.) tUBw», HH-ifs 1 , to burn (trans.) 
fun??!, to meet, viSB - ', fVfRifsr, to mix, cause 

to meet. 

fvre^ 1 , to be erased, ites 1 , ftreifsi, to erase, 
uawt, to ascend, wrawt, 33/I® 1 , to lift up. 

hhbi, to suffer neglect, to let go to 

ruin. 

ftrarar, to fall, tais^, to throw down. 

33HT, to graze (intr.) wrawt, ugiQ-gi to graze, pas- 
ture, (trans.) 

(1) ffioiSA'i, ‘to come out/ and Q'tpbbt, ‘to be built/ 
make their first causals fwousw 1 , ‘to bring out/ and 
9 h> 3 B t , ‘to build/ after the analogy of the above. 

(2) feus 1 , ‘to be visible,’ makes three causals, 
viz.juus 1 , ‘to see.’ feyfogt, ‘to show,’ and fey?t@$T, 
‘to have shown.’ feus 1 , ‘to be visible/ has no active 
form in Panjabi, but in the Eastern Hindi it makes it 
in the same way as the verbs in the above list, by 
lengthening the vowel, Thus, fora, ‘to be visible’ 
(=Panj. few® 1 ), Active efra, ‘to see.’ 

(3) The verb gas 1 , ‘to be plundered,’ ‘to be taken 
away,’ when lengthened to uras 1 means ‘to be defeated’, 
and in the form wfs 1 , ‘to defeat.’ 

357. In the case of a few verbs the causal form 
has lost its usual significance and is either identical 
in meaning with the primitive verb, or modifies its 
meaning in one way or other. Thus, e. g., 

ua®*, to drive, nut©®*, to drive away. 
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ojftrs 1 , i r ] to be called, 

| to say, •! > to cause to be 

I l towtfgi, wwsifgT, i said. 

H€ 3 T, to call, t w&si, He?' I f 3 t, to be called, to bave 
called. 

t3ui3t, to ask for, to send for, to procure. 

to be buried, &c., to bury, &c. 

■g to forget, gsifsf, to forget, or to make forget. 

358. Several verbs exhibit a variety of irregu- 
larities in tbe formation of tbeir causal derivatives. 


Most of these are given in the following list. 
Primitive. ' First Causal. Second Causal. 


■fcnsi, to eat,’'. 


WOT, 



ywgifsr, J 
have fed. 


to 


ul^t, to 
drink, 


fei, to sleep, | 

■qc? 1 , to wash,^ 

# 3 ^, to carry f 
(a burden) 1 


bwt§3'>, 

fusifST, 

fW«?rv, 

'R W 6 <5 ' , 
UVMU5-S1, 

U 7 ?t§ 31 , 

■gwf^T, 


I to give to 
drink, 

to put to 
sleep, 

to have 
washed, 
to have 
carried, 


to 

have given 
to drink. 
nw?-'© 3 ', to 
have put to 
sleep. 

TJWSi@3i, to 
have washed. 
fWgi§3-', to 
have carried. 


■jftg-gi, to sew, fawifs*, to have sewed, to 

have sewed. 


wf^, V 

bathe, 


to 


jftfsr, j, 

T, f 




to 


live, 



WOU?75T, 

f 

<( fawi|$T, 


1 

I 

1 

I 


to bathe, 
(trans.) 


to make 
alive. 


7>S^@3T, to 
have bathed. 


to 

cause to be 
made alive. 
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f fe-yT@gT, "] 

§«st, to see, ^ fey«i@5T, y to show, 
(_ feuWTI, J 

a-, + n f ftw§<sr, 1 

s,- i^r-} 


to teach, 


to 

have shown. 


to 

have taught. 


f 

otfast, to say, ^ 

otfuHT@ST, 

f 

| fu^§3T, 

« . , •, I 'SHSUSW', 

***> 40 8lt ’<; toW. 

fas«t§3 T , 
to giveX gwfsr, 
^esr, to burst, iasr, 

‘o/ST’ 

1 55 

Bsrar, to hide, f ssnQs 1 , 
\i<e T , to fall, xn@st, 


1 


to be 
called, 


to seat, 


I 

y 

i 
j 

1 to .have 
j given. 

to burst 
(trans.) 

1 

y to dip, 

} to hide 
(trans.) 
to throw, 
put, 


afnw?’'©^, to 
be called. 

to 

have seated. 


fej^TgsT, to 
have given. 
st, to 
have burst. 

to 

have dipped. 
KoPgT^T, to 
have hidden, 
ywfsi, to 
have thrown, 
&c. 


#aan, 'j 

fast, j 

lissr, to 
wet, 


to break, S3!n ' *° ble f 
1 (trans.), 

x f i@?r, 1 

8 ^ j- to wet, 

L fkatei, J 


■3a?t§^, -j- to 
have broken. 

fsWZtQ&t, j to 
have wetted. 


* Compare the M£rw£r s?i ?3 and , from 3#, *to 
give.’ Kellogg, § 510. 

t Words marked with an asterish may drop ^ witaout change of 
meaning. 
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# 331 , to f 9331 , 
open, ^ 

■ansi to be 3331 , 
tied, 

335T, to tear, 31331 , 


~] to open, to 

J (trans.) bave opened, 
to tie, to 

bave tied, 
to tear (trans.) sa^fsr, to 
bave torn. 


to tear, 141331 , to tear (trans.), 
festsi, to be # 331 , to sell, fegei§3i,* to • 

sold, bave sold, 

afbsi, to re- 3U3», to place, keep, bu?i@ 3», * to 
main, bave placed. 

S331, to f #131, 1 S??i@3i,* to 

-( Y to let go, 

escape, (_ Ssst, J bave let go. 

gasi,^ to be joined, S331, to join, ga^ifsi,* to 
53331 , j bave joined. 


f^asi, 


to be , Iran, j t0 luok IwsPt®.,* 


plucked 
up. 


up, 


to bave 
plucked up 


fu33i, 

f#aaai, to be decided, f3333i, to decide, f3U3?r@3i,f 

to have decided. 


^ 31 , to take, fs?i@3i,* to bave taken. 

■931, to be lost. 3W>f3i, to lose. 

3331, to be f S3i|3, \ to at- f 33 ^ 1 @ 31 , \ to have 
attacked, \ 3i@3i, J tacb, i»»p@3T, / attacked. 

359. There are in Panjabi a considerable number 
of verbs, many of them intransitive, formed like 
causals, but which bave no primitive, and do not de- 
note causation. Among the most common the follow- 
ing may be noted ; uhhi@ 3 t , ‘to be ashamed’ ; ysaiQjr, 


* Words markd with an asterisk may drop ^ without change of 
meaning. 

f Compare the MdfWafi from ‘to take*. Kellogg, 

§ 510. 
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‘to repent’ ; ‘to persecute’ ; uta^g^T, ‘to bfe 

perplexed’ ; opra 1 !©^, ‘to wither’ ; ynwfsr, ‘to itch’ ; 

‘to" coax’ ; ‘to steal’ ; uuwtf 3L ‘to 

stammer’ ; avpfteL ‘to earn’ : tramanf 3», ‘to glitter’ ; 
gaRTfgT, ‘to tremble,’ ‘be unsteady’ ; fufywnf^T, ‘to 
grin.’ 

360. To this class belong a number of words 
which are not so common in Panjabi as in Hindi, m 
which the root is reduplicated, sometimes with a 
slight variation. Some of these are onomatopoetic ; fe3- 
f% 3 T© 3 i, ‘to prate,’ ‘to chatter,’ ‘to sputter’ ; 

‘to smart’ ; usswf and !to flutten’ ; 3333*- 

Q&r, ‘to tingle,’ to feel the sensation of the limbs be- 
ing asleep ; uHugrfsr, ‘to shake,’ ‘to tremble’ ; U3U3' 1 - 
§3 t and UJ 333 T @ 3 T , ‘to mutter,’ to talk as if you were 
saying S3 §3 or ui3 S3 ; 3333’©3 I , ‘to flap the wings,’ 
which is supposed to make a sound like 33 33. 

361. Sometimes we hear a verb used in a redupli- 
cated form, the perfect participle neuter being follow- 
ed by the perfect participle causal. The significance 
of this construction is difficult to define, as it occurs 
in different senses, but the following examples will 
illustrate its use ; win 33 udl usd Sons) fvra ‘can I 
get (lit., ‘will there be found’) any bread ready baked 
here’ ? 3 era tra) us) asm) !),Jhas the shoe- 

maker any shoes ready made’ ? ©h 3 vi § at fasm 
f mffivHT, ‘he struck me when I was sitting (still),’ i. e., 
without any provocation ; S M 1 § § sfW s ast s^l 
wsmi af ?5 afip ‘what I told you was not on mere 
Eeresay’ ; sat 3 ad aora ©s mb G'i uraffi 3 fesl D, ‘he 
has prosecuted me by the persuasion of others,’ lit, 
‘he has given a petition on (i. e., against) me by the 
saying of people.’ Also the following which is slightly 
different in form ; H3 fas feV> bis, ‘they were all 
scattered.’ Here the reduplication merely strengthens 
the verb, but effects no modification of its meaning. 
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CHAPTER XL VIII. 

Nominal Compounds. 

362. Many nominal compounds have been 
given in connection with the Exerices from the twen- 
tieth Chapter onwards. In the present Chapter some 
additional lists, borrowed in part from Kellogg’s 
Hindi Grammar, will be given, illustrating this idiom 
as used with a few common verbs. 

363. When hutti is used with a noun or an ad- 
jective it is always to be understood that the thing 
denoted by the noun is done, or that something is put 
in the state denoted by the adjective. Thus, § ctu<w, 
‘to fear,’ lit., ‘to do fear’; uu otusp ‘to depart,’ lit., ‘to 
do departure’; uht 5re?r», ‘to = set up,’ i. e., to put in the 
position of standing ; ual agwt, ‘to pain,’ ‘to grieve/ 
i. e,, to put one into the state denoted by utft. 

364. So also when *<5*, is used it denotes the 
being in the state denoted by the word with which it 
is in combination ; as ym§u § yrrggT, ‘to disappear,’ lit., 
‘to become invisible’; tjgrr,. ‘to mount,’ (a horse, 
&c.) lit., ‘to be mounted/ ‘to become a rider.’ 

365. Other verbs are used in a similar way in 
a variety of senses, of which a number cf examples 
have already been given. Some of these will be re- 
peated here for convenience of reference, and others 
will be added. 

With wthtjt, Ho strike.' 

^ ‘to jump/ ‘to f nul umsl, ‘to boast.’ 

leap.’ [ridicule/ wmrft, ‘to scream/ 

W 5 T >uh?>p* ‘to mock,’ I ‘shriek.’ 

♦Object construed with. or ;§^, “ ' 
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nsl mgs), 

-Higtft, 
«}Tof mgg), 


| ‘to dive,’ 

1 ‘to shout’, 
J ‘to halloo.’ 


uh mgrf), ‘to rush head 


foremost,’ ‘to butt.’ 


■ulgr mgs’, ‘to form a ring’ 
or ‘circle.’ 

ggm maw*, ‘to shake,’ ‘jerk.’ 

igf maw, ‘to go the 
rounds’ (as an overseer, 
a watchman &c.) 

53 mas), ‘to shriek/ ‘cry 
aloud.’ 

hub mgs T , ‘to keep watch. ’ 
‘patrol.’ 

zriv masi, ‘to use false 
pretenses,’ ‘play tricks.’ 

UU 3 T mas*, ‘to snatch,’ ‘to 
spring.’ 

3b mas 1 ,* ‘to lock (the 
door, &c.) 

va nWi ‘to bite at,’ (as 
a horse). 

iaTw masV,* ‘to revile.’ 


su mas), ‘to make a fruit- 
less effort/ ‘to say what 
is not true.’ 

mi marf), “1 ‘to talk 
mi wau ma?ft,J 

nonsense,’ ‘to boast/ 

u?5 m3S T > ‘to pull’ (a 

punkhd.) 

■qrai mbs' 1 , ‘to make an 
attack’ (as robbers) 
aw>) ma?3, ‘to hinder.’ 
sag ubs), ‘to glance,’ 
‘take a look.’ 

H3 mbs'), ‘to kick’, f 
13 T (orusb) mbtAw, ‘to 
cry,’ ‘sob.’ 

bktuj mas), ‘to jump/ 
‘skip.’ 

sa T mam, ‘to inflict an 
injury.’ [against.’ 
sag mash* ‘to knock.’ 
fauna mash ‘to scream,’ 

fsa' maS, ‘to sprinkle’, 
‘splash,’ 

BHTui matft, ‘to leap.’ 

matf, ‘to throb,’ 


‘Object in the Aoc, case, 
fOb) in the Gen, case. 
"Object Jn the Acc, case. 
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With to , ‘to eat? 


3TH tP3T, ‘to grieve/ ‘be 
patient. ’f 

i v^4‘t° fear.’ ‘be afraid.’ 
Mas* Wt, ‘to faint.’ 

ira || -] ‘to swear/ 
Haig y*al, || j ‘take an oatb. 

htht yT$T, ‘to be angry.’ 

■vna vsl, ‘to be jealous.’ 
aural wsh§ 'to tell tales/ 
‘backbite.’ I 

unteT ^ ‘to spine 
ihvia^l J round. ’ 

S 3 T ■«T3T,^' ”) ‘to stum- 
■5H3 j ble.’ 

B3l y*^t, ‘to be beaten 

witb a sboe.’ 

H3i tn^lw, ‘to be kicked.’ 


aagir^t,** ‘to stumble,’ 
‘to be dashed against 
(a thing)'’ 

yg* (or wrat), ‘to be at 
fault,’ ‘to err.’ 

ystw'l, ‘to take a bribe’. 

w ‘to be 

sag iust, J deceived. ’ 

M*a y T al, ‘to receive a 
beating.’ 

sat wra, ‘to be lashed 
with a scourage.’ 

H3 wigs*, ‘to be caned’. 

usi yT^i, ‘to be slapped.’ 

ala yrgi, ‘to be shot with 
an arrow.’ 


Obs. Some of the compounds with yigr having a passive 
sense may be made active by using the causal form ; as, tfar 
‘to deceive/ but in the case of most of them, to effect 
this, ht3st would be substituted for yrar, or some other form of 
expression would be employed. 


y® ‘to eat. 

Isa xntsh J 

gyi xp§sl, ‘to tell a story.’ 


With ‘to put’ 

uia* yi@sh* ‘to 
‘besiege.’ 

B^l xn§at,* I 
Baal y*@sl* I 


surround/ 


‘to 

embrace/ 


+ Lit., *to eat one’s sorrow. 
t Object of the fear in the Abl. case. 

|| That by which the oath is taken, in the Gen. case. 

§ Obj. in the Gen. case. If Requires the Loc. case wittnjB, 
** The thing struck against, construed with ffTtf . 

• Obj. in the Acc. case. 
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oRn@3 xnf si, ‘to repeat a v«§^h>p, ‘to dance 

proverb/ and skip/ 

33131 vp§ 3 T , ‘to start a vosl m©®!, ‘to ask a 

quarrel/ [sily/ riddle/ 

*3g ui§3i, ‘to quarrel noi- f sS" ‘to sprinkle/ 

uia fecis'' vnfgi, ‘to raise ‘splash/ 

an outcry/ gin ‘to show the 

fra xp€te1, ‘to cry out/ ‘to way/ 

make a noise/ far vnfai, ‘to cause con- 

With »n§3i, ‘to come.’ [fusion/ 

€§ w&&,t ‘to remember/ <wra \ oaa , 

isfiftw t 

ug^3 ‘to be- gq | ‘to be 

feom w@sl,* J lieve.’ bup vm@ST,tJ angry/ 

g wn@g, ‘to feel dizzy/ une vn T @ 3 i, J ‘to remem- 
33HW@<£,f -» ‘to pity/ ber/ 


Obs. The subject of these compounds must be put in the 
Dative case ; as, §u afo vl § 33 we 13, ‘I now remember that 

thing/ lit, ‘remembrance (of) that thing has now come to me'; 
>1 S fen ui 3 - 33)3 3tfr ‘I do not believe it/ belief of it does 
not come to me'; >1 § sub dp?* 3, ‘I see ’; fi si vs, ‘I feel 
dizzy’; vl § |h %% 3Bn 3, ‘I pity him/ &c. 

t Obj. construed with | ( y g or 
% Obj. in the Nom. case. 


* Obj. in the Gen, case, but when used in 
a person, construe with §5. 


the sense of believing on 


f Object construed with xr 


t Obj. in the Nom, case. 
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With ‘ to apply ’ &c. 

©a m©©), ‘to accuse/ fig w©^, § ‘to give a 
‘calumniate.’H blow/ ‘to hurt/ 

©n h-i©st, ‘to accuse/ ‘find ©53 «t©s), ‘to butt/ 

fault.’ ( | s3on wi§$i, § ‘to shake/ 

©§) wiQgft, ‘to dive/ ‘to jerk.’ 

3sn § ‘to inflict an § ‘to lock (the 

injury/ door, &c. 

flip m©^, § ‘to slap.’ ©el ^©s), § ‘to fine/ 

©sc 75if$T,* ‘to put a mark <ra wfah ‘to gaze/ ‘to 

(on wood, &o.) stare.’ 

XI 3 1 hi@3t, j ‘to make inquiry about one’ 

366 . In the following list are given a number 
of idiomatic phrases, many of which are in no sense 
nominal compounds, but which may conveniently be 
entered here. They are phrases in common use among 
the people, and the student if he makes himself familiar 
with them will find them useful, 
feu m § urn wave 1 !), ‘I do not like this.’ 

©3 m U3T 3 eY Bairn, ‘I cannot find it/ ‘there is no trace 
of it.’ 

vi § ©"u 313 fe 3 mi, ‘I spent four days there.’ 

©h & © 1 3 UU 3 H 3 i ufel 9 , ‘he has fallen into the 

society of gamblers/ 

mi w 9 mi, ‘do as I say/ ‘follow my advice.’ 

hu §3 oC[ ©sure 33, ‘how are these (people) related to you’? 

©3 vi 3 33 l© »ai© 33, ‘these are my nephews.’]; 

II Object construed with yg 0 r §*§; as ^ eUO § >)§ f'-f fa STf 1 ?* 
fl 1 , ‘why do you calumniate me’? fa ^ >1 g gtfehfr, 'he found fault 
with me/ *he accused me/ 

§ Obj. in the Acc. case. 

* Obj. in the Acc. case. | Obj. in the Gen. case, f Brother's sons. 
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3 g w©s fg% feg sfamjT, ‘you have been a long time 
coming.’ 

w g yiyn snrei U, ‘I feel cold.’ 
v5 § fy smel B, ‘I feel hungry/ 

>1 f fen snt^l !), ‘I feel thirsty/ 

M | ©Tl § 33 sarei b, ‘I am afraid to go there/ 

$ £ sou el 333 sail, ‘I stumbledon so mething.’ 
fawn feui 3 fen gfs ns? fes feg 333 ggi ‘Dhidn 

Singh hearing this, in his heart took (it) very ill/ 

©H 3 W33fl flfew, ‘he was surprised/ 
ufei arawl 333 3331 9, ‘the horse feels the heat very 
much/ 

In §n 3 1413313 33? 331503 oft3l, ‘pretending to be 
(lit., ‘becoming’) a doctor he visited the king.’ 
f/3 ©n § € 33 3l©“ n 33 fes 33 h, ‘two of his sons were 
put (i. e., ‘buried/ lit., ‘given’)under the foundation.’ 
M 1 ©u 3 nu ^ 33, ‘I have washed my hands of him/ 

33H 3I3H3 33, ‘it is thundering,’ lit., ‘the clouds are 
roaring.’ 

In the following the verbs are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 

3350 oT33i, ‘to decapitate 
at a stroke.’ 

Ho03 3331 , ‘to shoot/ ‘to 
hunt/ 

gfs 1331, ‘to start a sub- 

4 J 

ject’ (of conversation), 
ns 33ao, ‘to plough.’ 

VTm nasi,* ‘to make 
obeisance/ 

* Preceded by noun construed 
f Obj. in Gen. ca«e. $ Obj. in Acc. case. § Preceded by Pat. case. 


gin 33®i,t ‘to expect,’ 
‘look for,’ ‘await/ 
fuig nsi, ‘to lend.’ 

©sigi 3314 ‘to lend,’ 
ggn® §si, § ‘to appear,’ 
‘show oneself,’ ‘grant 
an interview.’ 
nnfel 3 $t,* ‘to appeal.’ 
uui 3314 ‘to deceive.’ 
th § or >raL 
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■aro £y$t,* ‘to expect,’ 
‘look for.’ 

V3T ykgt, * ‘to make in- 
quiry’ about one. 

H3 aaasT, ‘to take root.’ 
g@at gggt, ‘to sigh.’ 
yjft ‘to rejoice.’ 

ugt Hst@gt., f ‘to take 
(something) ill.’ 
gjst ‘to take in 

good part,’ 

nu gys),* ‘to remember,’ 
‘look after.’ [upon.’ 
fuwg gy^t, § ‘to think 


w ati3T,f ‘to regard as of 
prime importance.’ 

?B3 gy®t, ‘to fast.’ 

gy gaig-r,! ‘to be found,’ 
‘obtained.’ 

ag ‘to listen,’ ‘be 

attentive.’ 

fmg ‘to borrow.’ 

huj gst, ‘to take breath,’ 
to rest.’ 

gfgt g$t, ‘to sigh.’ 

hh ggt, ‘to take breath,’ 
‘to rest.’ 

gs ytn$t 5 ‘to plough.’ 


* Obj, in Gen. case. f Obj. in Acc. case. J Preceded by Dat. 
case jj Preceded by Abi. case. § Preceded by Loc. case with 

MB, &"B, or' by a noun construed with ^jy or the Gen. suffix 
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Intensive Compounds with Has 1 , 
and 

367. If now the reader will turn 'back to Chapter 
xxvi he will find three given eleven classes of intensive 
compounds, with the general significance of each, 
will bo remembered that, as tbere explained, tbese a 
formed by adding to the conjunctive participle, gener- 
ally in its root form, of one verb, a second or ancillary 
verb, which latter is conjugated throughout, while e 
the first member of the compound remains unchange . 
Three of these compounds, viz. those with h t $ t > 
and as*, have been abundantly illustrated in that an 
subsequent Chapters. They occur more often than any 
of the others, or perhaps, than all the others combined. 
We shall deal here with the four following ones, 'uss 1 
or uThs 1 , ‘to throw,’ generally gives to the verb 
with which it is combined the idea of violence, vigour , 
resoluteness, or completeness ; or xte*, ‘to fall, that 

of chance, suddenness, unpreparedness, or inception ; 
gfu^T, ‘to remain,’ that of continuance or permanence ; 
and or ufusi, ‘to sit,’ that of permanence', or 

irretrievableness. 

Ex. inBHUj s ui uu, ‘the king threw 

down all the temples’ ; srsiw f © n 3 eraw sit § uadi 
as fHfewrr, ‘many he boiled in a cauldron of hot 
oil’ ; H 375 T & vu? @3i 753 uufew, ‘they looted the 
property of all’ ; a* U3f hire! tsuT 3 * as hst sreu at 
s»3 pi fv(7? fw, ‘when they passed on a little they 
came upon a company (of pilgrims) from Philaur go- 
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ing to the Ganges’ ; §3 ft 1 urguffi 3 y£, ‘they both 
fell to scuffling’ ; ufeT -an fam, 'the gong was sounding’ ; 

fu 33 gfonr t , ‘Jairam remained silent’ ; fu H3 oUH 
§ fin fi tsr, ‘he relinquished everything,’ lit., ‘washed 
his hands of everything’ ; §3 ww m3* xtk mw ust fi, 
‘he has lost all his wealth.’ 

368. Of Beames says that it is used with 

verbs implying injury, to show that force has been 
used. This is true, but its use is not by any means 
confined to verbs of this class. The fact is that, as 
stated in Chapter xxvi, it is impossible to define 
precisely the force of these compounds, because they 
are used in different senses, and are often interchange- 
able, Thus, we may say u or ‘to wash,’ 

though the former implies perhaps a more thorough 
washing than the latter, and might often be ■ rendered 
‘wash off.’ These compounds are formed from transi- 
tive verbs only. 

369. xte* is often interchangeable with ms* ; as, 
fffw f '§ fit 3ffi us, the disciples remained there,’ where 
it would be equally correct and perhaps more usual to 
say gfo hih. Again, §3 333 ^3 u§=w3 333 ?3 3i§, 
‘many people assembled.’ joined to 33, ‘go,’ 
always has an inceptive sense, 33 meaning ‘to 
start.’ Compounds of this class are all intransitive. 

370. gfb^ too is sometimes used where 
might well take its place. Ex. 633 f re 

‘at length having eaten and drunk they all went to 
sleep’ ; m3 fit 3 f 33 3 33, ‘all were astonished.’ In 
all such cases however I think there is implied the 
idea of continuance in, or prolongation of, the state 
described. A slight modification of this construction 
•is effected by adding the present or past tense of the 
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substantive verb. This form of expression is in daily 
use and always represents the action as in actual pro- 
gress at the time spoken of. The verb gfosi generally 
occurs in the form of the perfect participle, but if it is 
designed to express habitual or customary action the 
imperfect participle is used. 

Ex. m* § % is fern <fi, £ I am watching you’ ; fu 

uui gul 9, c she is baking the bread’ ; w 1 uf us us 
feu ffi, ‘I was sitting thinking,’ or c as I sat I was 
thinking’ ; fain 1 st bh gfdut n, ‘as the bumblebee flies 
about,’ not at this present time, but as it is in the 
habit of doing ; §tj gr 3 .§ gfuei v, ‘at night she 
sleeps.’ 

(1) Pincott draws attention to these two forms in 
which fgu 1 is used with an auxiliary, and adding them 
to the tenses of the verb calls them the Progressive 
Present and Progressive Imperfect. It matters litle 
whether they are so regarded or are viewed as a modi- 
fication of the intensive compound with The 

latter seems to me the more natural classification. The 
important thing is to recognize the existence of this 
idiom, which is exceedingly common. Pincott has 
overlooked, if I mistake not, the habitual form of it as 
illustrated in the last two examples given above. 

371. U53 1 is often used in these compounds 
where it seems impossible to assign to it any other 
function than that of simply strengthening the verb 
with which it is combined. Ex. 3 furl tub sib tu 3 
ftef, ‘do not be angry with anyone.’ The following 
is very rustic, or as a native would say, very theth, i. 
e., genuine Panjhbi idiom such as a villager would use 
who was uncorrupted by the Urdu of the schools ; 
W B IS U§ 3i M3 US WVU § WM U55, ‘I thought 
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(to myself) if I say anything perhaps they may say 
something to. me,’ i. e., ‘I had better keep quiet or 
they may get angry and break out on me with abuse 
&c.’ Sometimes with this ancillary the perfect parti- 
ciple is used in the oblique masculine or possibly the 
feminine singular form. Ex., u) in us us us, 
‘they too pretend to be Vais’ the reference being to 
a low caste of Hindus who try to pass themselves off 
for Vais, one of the higher castes, fdf uusa i¥3 uu 
uu trst vi ^1 uu tw, ‘Hindus believe in the existence 
of pleasure and pain in the future state.’ The ex- 
pression wiT vis] us ob ‘we believe,’ I have often heard 
in my intercourse with the people, and while we have 
here what appears to be the perfect participle feminine 
I am inclinded to think this is a mere coincidence, 
being for vfe n't, the emphatic form. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Intensive Compounds with rreu f'ssu 

w$i, and 

372. w§$t, ‘to come,’ is employed as an ancil- 
lary with the conductive participle of another verb in 
two or three diffierent senses. ■' 

(1) Most frequently it is used to express what in 
English we should express by the phrase ‘go and do’ 
so and so, but ouly when it is meant to be implied 
that the person denoted by the subject returns after 
having gone on his errand. 

Ex. Bran 751 nnfgQ, ‘come let us go and 
bathe in the Granges,’ lit., ‘come having bathed in the 
Ganges let us come’; vhhY futa eu w§ m, ‘I have been 
to see the village,’ lit., ‘having seen the village I have 
come.’ 

a. In a sense the direct opposite of this rPe T is used in 
the same construction. It implies the departure of the person 
denoted by the subject after having accomplished his errand 
or purpose, and must often, though not always, be rendered 
‘come and do’ so and so. 

Ex. f d# snj fee? vraf ktfto <?a iTO, ‘come and visit me 
once,’ lit., ‘having visited me. once go’ ; ui vlai W3l ita wsi, 
‘come and see my garden too some time’ ; spPhh § iflHW us ita 
3 li, ‘they sold Kasim (as a slave) to Usman’ ; fu upr vus 'S3 
ftrw, ‘he left (at his death) much wealth’ ; vi § fifti prelw 
% ftiw, ‘he gave me a rupee’ (before leaving.) 

(2) ' is used also with a few verbs to denote 

what is successfully accomplished, or more often in a 
potential "sense, what can be accomplished. The 
subject when expressed is generally put in the Ablative 
case or construed with or Sometimes how- 

ever, as jn two of the following examples, it is in the 
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Dative. 

Ex. <js ufe vjpfew, ‘now it is done,’ I have 
succeeded’; Tuft 1 ufe wnfew, ‘it is not accomplished 
yet’ ; m § ufe w@‘gt, ‘I cannot accomplish it,’ lit., 
‘by me it does not be accomplised’ ; @§t § gs) g) gg'p 
rra * they cannot even earn (their) bread’; 3 ]gg 

w§s 3^ gifeti as fi fa fan § as gf 1 gfg wi, ‘the ad- 
vantage of coming to a place of pilgrimage is just 
this that one may be able to accomplish something 
with his hand,’ i. e., have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing merit by giving alms to the crowds of faqirs and 
such like who frequent these places. 

(3) There are a few phrases in which compounds 
with vtfi§®T occur which can scarcely be classified ; as, 
f€H ‘to appear,’ to be seen,’ ‘to come in sight’; 

na wnggi, ‘to bend,’ perhaps with a suggestion that 
the inclination is toward the speaker. 

373. The verb ‘to rise,’ in these com- 

pounds generally denotes suddenness of action. 

Ex. ms fee §n gaa ‘in (his) heart anger 

flared up’; @<j g‘a ‘he was startled,’ or ‘he 

started up’; §u us fpfsw, ‘he spoke up,’ 

374. ‘to keep,’ implies continuity, but 

with more of an active sense than is implied by gftre*.* 
Ex. 335T, ‘to fiill,’ 33 fiusi, ‘to store up’, ‘to full for 
the purpose of keeping,’ lit., having filled to keep’; 
gags*, ‘to take hold of,’ gas gust, ‘to keep hold of.’ 
Sometimes with verbs of speaking, bust suggests the 
idea of preparing the person addressed beforehand for 
semething to follow, which may be expressed or under- 
stood. Thus, m 1 @h $ orfb fi, ‘I have already 


Taylor § 81 . 
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told him’ so that, e. g.,- when you call him he will 
know that it is for ; §u g mrai gy^i, ‘admonish him 
beforehand.’ 

375. is very similar in its use to and 
but is more intensive. One or other of the latter 

might generally be substituted for it. 

Ex. wft* ifl g gWl aua fewg ag g-few S„ 
‘I have prepared the army for your assistance’; an? 
feu sis § fsvn g-f, ‘for the present conceal this matter’; 
feu TjoW § g-fW, ‘he gave this order’; §u i?a yy us 
fea yst ust us gg§ us, ‘these people always tie a 
bandage on their mouth’; gii 4 vr i an w £sY, ‘say 
what you please to me.’ Compounds of this class 
are extremely common. They would appear to 
constitute a distinctively Panjdbx idiom, as I do not 
find them referred to in any of the grammars of the 
cognate languages that I have been able to consult. 

376. Intensive compounds with and 

are with rare exceptions used with intransitive, 

and those with gysi and with transitive verbs 

only. 
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Potential and Completive Compounds. 

377 . The third class of compound verbs are 
those known as Potentials. These are formed by add- 
the verb ‘to be able,’ to the root form of the 
conjunctive participle of any other verb. The former 
is then conjugated as usual while the latter remains 
uninflected. 

Ex. vr ?p u# fiferet, ‘I cannot go’; msa us 33 
praei I, £ the child is now able to walk’ ; u 3 up rf§-, 
‘if you are able to come.’ Sometimes one hears the 
verb flast used with the inflected form of the infini- 
tive; as, vf pus 393 '' 3 ', ( I am able to see,’ but this is 
unidiomatic and should be avoided. 

Obss. afe' cannot be used alone. Thus if we wish to say 
‘come if you can,’ or ‘come if you are able,’ it would not be 
correct to render it a wet" 3* which would mean nothing 

can be used only in combination with another verb, and 
in this case we may slightly alter the construction and say, 3 
9 W9 3 * ‘if it can be, come,’ ‘if it is possible come.’ 

378 . There are other ways of expressing the 

idea of potentiality , two of which have been noted in 
previous Chapters, viz., (a) by the passive voice ; as, 
mb aS f so gal sol 1 msl uml, ‘I cannot eat this bread’; 
m 3 51 'fsYH'' uoT atgr, £ I cannot go’ ; s’ 31 nfsnn, 
‘I was not able to go’; * ( 6 ) by the use of ‘to 

come,’ combined with a conjunctive participle ; as 3 
mb mfr flfe wi 3' 93131', £ If I am able I will do (it).’f 
Three other common idioms by which the same idea 


* Cf. §§ 332 (3J, 335, 333. 


t Ch. L. 
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is expressed may conveniently be noted here. 

(1) The verb wf®* is used in conjunction with 

the infinitive mood of the principal verb. Ex. § § 
vr 3 ?n I, ‘can you read’ ? lit., ‘does reading come 
to you’ ? 8 fitual ubsI guf, ‘I cannot speak 

Panjdbi,’ Between this idiom and that in which 
■pferai is used there is a difference of meaning. Thus, 
vi 8 suT vxr§ s 5t, means ‘I cannot write ,’ because 
I do not know how, whereas fsu goT nagT, means 
‘I cannot write,’ it may be because I do not know how, 
or because I have a sore hand, or for any other, reason. 
To express the idea of knowing how to do a thing the 
-form with w§& is the more idiomatic. 

a. A construction very similar to this is that in which 
the verb itft&gi follows a noun. It always denotes the posses- 
sion or otherwise, according as the sentence is positive or 
negative, of a knowledge of the thing signified by the noun. 

Ex. fsa 3 h vi § ‘I have no knowledge of 

this business,' in other words, ‘I cannot do it' ; W 3 

araytft 3 fn.p if 3 fwfor 31 feu § ShS snf til, ‘except 

Persian and Gurmukhf he had no knowledge of any onther 
learning,' lit., ‘no other learning came to him.’ 

(2) A very idiomatic potential form is made by 
adding to the verb us* to the stem of another verb. 
The subject when expressed is put in the. Ablative 
case or construed with or yur.* 

Ex. m u* un g* ufsw, ‘I was not able to come’; tp 
3 1 ffs g# ‘we are not able to guess’; § h@ guar f 5 ? 
gi 3 i afair ffl w <i& D, if one had two hundred rupees 
cash one might go (on a pilgrimage) to the Ganges,’ 
lit., (if) there were two hundred rupees, &c,’ 

* This, it will be observed, is identical with the third form of the 
passive voice, noted in § 332 (3). The connection will always make it 
clear which idea is intended to be expressed. 
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(3) Lastly ‘to be made/ ‘to become/ is 
sometimes added to tbe infinitive mood of another 
verb, in the same sense ; as, iigt fe-g gfbsi 
‘I cannot stay here/ lit., ‘my staying here does not 
become’; ft?© 3m w q§ srs sra, ‘give alms as you are 
able.’ This construction would be used chiefly in the 
negative form to denote an inability to do a thing 
owing to the inconvenience of it, or the difficulty of 
making suitable arrangements. 

379. Completive compounds are formed by 
adding to a conjunctive participle in its- short form, 
the verb ‘to finish/ or nest, £ to depart,’ ‘to' 

cease.’ They denote the completion of the action 
expressed by the first member of the compound. Thus, 
>r cbi H3 qfsOH ‘I have finished the work’; wrT ut 
n§, ‘ we have finished eating (our) dinneT.’ With re- 
gard to this compound observe : — 

(1) fotsi and nest in the sense of ‘finishing’ are 
never used alone. Thus, we cannot say >r efomu 

‘I have finished.’ Thy must always be used in com- 
bination with the conjunctive participle of a verb 
denoting what is finished.* 

(2) porsT and uhst may be combined with verbs 
both transitive and intransitive, but the resultant 
compound is always treated as intransitive and must 
have its subject in the Nominative case throughout 
all its tenses. 

(3) The tenses of the imperfect participle are 
seldom if ever used. 

• There is however an intransitive verb iSfer^T, 'to be finished/ 'to 
forget/ 'to err/ which must not be confounded with 'to finish/ 

as used in the completive compounds. An example of its use is the 
following ; yfa 'today the gram is finished/ 
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(4) We must often render it into English by 
the use of the word ‘already.’ Ex. w 1 § otfg ufenp 
<jt, ‘I have already told him’; ©o 3t nee efew Sst, 
‘he has probably already arrived.’ Sometimes the 
sense can scarcely be distinguished, from that of the 
perfect participle, except that it expresses with some- 
what more emphasis the idea of completion. Thus, 
vi* arete ah ota efewn ‘I have visisted several 
lands.’ 

(5) In the Absolute future it is often equivalent 
to the English future perfect. Ex. He Qu *u 
‘when he shall have eaten’; He w eaeu, ‘when he 
shall have come.’ 


* 


He * * * * 


* 
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CHAPTER LII. 

Frequentative and Desiderativf Compounds. 

380. Frequentative compounds are employed 
when speaking of an act as being performed not once, 
but frequently or habitually. They correspond general- 
ly to our expression, ‘to make a practice of/ though 
often this phrase would not be suitable in translating. 
They are formed in two ways. 

(1) The berb srawb ‘to do/ is added to a gerund. 
The former is conjugated throughout, while the latter 
generally remains uninflected. 

Ex. §*3 wfew era, ‘do not go there/ i. e., do 
not make a practice of going there ; ufaw 

<ji, ‘I am in the habit of reading every day’; Rtf uia 
wfew otg, ‘come to my house’ (now and then, or fre- 
quently). 

a. When it is remembered that the gerund is in reality 
a noun which denotes in the abstract the act expressed by the 
verb from which it is derived, it is evident that this construc- 
tion does not differ grammatically from thit of those nominal 
compounds in which stasi is used in conj unction with a noun ; 
as, e. g., fbgiB 3351, ‘to consider,' lit., ‘to do consideration.’ So 
also wfew ojas 1 , means literally ‘to do the act of coming.’ The 
only thing peculiar about the use of with the gerund is 
that repeated action is denoted, whereas this is not the case 
when it is combined with other nouns.* 

b. Sometimes, though I think rarely, the gerund is in- 
flected to agree in gender and number with the subject of the 
verb. Thus, >T ufsw gaun; ‘I shall be in the habit of being’ 
whT srara, -we shall be, &c.’: gal aM, ‘the girl will be , 

* Compare the English expressions, ‘he does washing/ ‘she does 
sewing' &c. 
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&c., pW 9'eton gHsgftw, 'the girls will be, &c.'t 

( 2 ) In the tenses of the imperfect participle a 
frequentative compound is formed by adding <fe T , ‘be- 
ing’ to the participle. Ex., vi 1 fPu uuh ftfe' fie* tO, ‘I used 
to go there often’; ?>el wiffebiT uslw to, ‘they 
(fern.) were in the habit of coming to bathe in the 
river.’ may in this construction follow just 
as it does any other imperfect participle, though it is 
somewhat redundant, and such a form of expression 
is rather unusual. Examples are, shit f^q qr sa uV 
jit?* I toi 5 , £ the place where sports are accus- 

tomed to be (held) is called the rang bhumi’; 3* ujs 
■5 ST 3 T fat fu^T ul net <re T ‘then Dhruv knew that 
there was such a thing as a father also,’ (as well as a 
mother) | In all these examples the gerund with 
3 TOT might be used, but in the tenses to which it is 
applicable, viz. , those formed from the imperfect par- 
ticiple, the other construction is more in accordance 
with popular usage. 

381. Desiderative compounds are made by 
adding the verb ‘to wish,’ to the gerund or in- 

finitive mood of another verb. Both the gerund and 
the infinitive are generally used in the uninflected 
form, except that, following the usual rule, the infini- 
tive when derived from a transitive verb must agree 
in gender and number with its object, if that is in the 
Nominative case. Primarily this compound denotes 
t he wish to do the act sig nified by the first member, 

f Bihar i Lai, Panjabi Biakaran, p. p 62, 65, 69. 

t Lit , 'that a father was accustomed to be,’ i. e., that it was the 
usual thing for boys to have a father. He had never seen his own, or 
heard of him, and was not aware that there was such a thing till he 

formed the acquaintance of other boys and heard them speak of their 
fathers. 
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but when the gerund occurs it is also often employed 
as a proximate future tense to denote an action or 
event as about to occur. Ex. vf flifsnn 31331 31, ‘I 
wish to go,’ or ‘I am about to go’; >f H ; fsw 31331 h], 
‘I was wishing to sleep’; @h § uss 1 3 if 3 »n, 'he wanted 
to ask’; h 3 33] wr$l gitf 3* us hut, ‘if you want to eat 
your dinner go now’; are! nfaw gitfe! 9 , ‘the train is 
about to start.’ In practice there is seldom or never 
away difficulty in distinguishing in any particular 
case whether the expression is used in its primary or 
secondary sense. When the latter is meant the gerund 
is used, and it is generally in cases where the idea of 
wishing or desiring would be incongruous, as in the 
last example given. When it is intended to express 
a wish the infinitive is more commonly employed. 

( 1 ) Occasionally the gerund is inflected to agree 
with the object in the Nominative ease. 

Ex. vigi 3 gi§ viffi flubs @"§ 33s] xmzl wgi 3, ‘my 
brother wishes to build (put) a house on my land.’ So 
also in the following example the gerund of the subs- 
tantive verb agrees with the Subject in the plural ; gfif 
3 Mu fig 3133 tf, ‘do you want to be his disciples’? 

( 2 ) When the infinitive is used it is sometimes 
put in the Accusative case with the case sign usually, 

though not always, unexpressed. 

Ex. @3 @" 33 ; hi, ‘he wanted to get up’; vr 
tuas | 31351 31, ‘I want to see.’ 

382 . In these compounds the infinitive which is 
a verbal noun is to be regarded as the object of the 
verb with which it is combined, and like nouns in 
general when employed as the object of a verb it is 
put sometimes in the Nominative and sometimes in 
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the Accusative case. In the dialect of Bhojpur there 
is the same choice between these two constructions, 
either the Nominative or the Accusative being per- 
missible, the latter with or without the case sign 3 or 
7 P=Panj. §. The following examples from Grierson 
are interesting ; 

§ hhh UUT3 HT=Panj. §o nssi surei ‘he wishes to 
speak.’ 

uiial wifl W3 uo— uiil ws uttrel ‘the clock was about 

ti U “ 

to strike.’ 

§ tsa utoht=§o uhs § ‘he wishes to speak.’ 

•in hi nnftw>=§n§ £ uure*, ‘I wish to send.’* 

The Accusative with the case sign is used in the 
same way also in the Oriya language ; as wfagf a ^fb, = 
Panj. -ht 3H £ uurei.f 

********* 

NOTE. 

383. In connection with the use of the desiderative com- 
pound to denote the immediate futurity of an action Beames 
points out the interesting fact that in the Gipsy language the 
future is formed by prefixing to the present tense of a verb the 
noun Kama, 'desire/ (Panj., opvt). Thus, kerdva, T do/ kama 
kerdva, T will do/ lit., T wish to do/ (Panj., vf pjfuw tp). 
Also that in modern Greek a process analogous to this is follo- 
wed, the verb ihelo/l desire/ contracted to the and tha being 
prefixed in the same way ; as, e. g„ hupago, 'I go/ tha hupago ;l 
will go/ (Panj., ft 5 tPfeup 31 ). 


* Grierson, ii. 145. 
f Hoernle, § 539. 
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Insceptive, Permissive, and Acquisitive Compounds. 

384. Inceptive compounds, or as they are called 
by Hoernle Inchoatives, are formed by adding hhi^ 1 , 
‘to be attached,’ &c., sfongr, ‘to be occupied,’ or w, ‘to 
fall,’ to the inflected infinitive of another verb. They 
denote the action of the infinitive as beginning. 

Ex. -an?oi g§ kst 1 , ‘the child began to cry’; 33ia 
uftra €u vi3 pIwt gfei 333 bsT, ‘sitting at the gate (of the 
village) they began to talk of the meld.’ 

(1) The use of S313T in this construction is con- 
fined for the most part to the perfect tenses, though it 
occurs also in the future absolute and contingent. In 
the tenses of the imperfect participle it is compara- 
tively rare, but it may be expressed in the form of an 
intensive compound with fust or u^t, and can then be 
used as freely in the imperfect tenses as in any others. 

Ex. a ore uu 3i figT fng uus hsi Fire 1 u, ‘If ever I 
go into the sun my head begins to ache’; ys 5 1 3d §§ 
3, ‘the fear of death begins to come to 
mind.’ In the following sentence we have a combina- 
tion of the intensive, frequentative, and inceptive 
compounds ; 3 1 f a | aerel wres sai mfunir eras to, ‘then 
they begin to call him a mad-man. 

(2) This compound is often used when the action 
denoted has not actually begun, but is only about to 
do so. 

Ex. ?re -h* 333 tfgp, ‘when I was about to start’; 
vf as tfa 3ftra wan at, ‘I was about to say something 
else.’ 
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(3) It is also frequently heard in the account of 
a conversation or discourse when the words of a speaker 
are introduced, though English idiom would admit of 
no corresponding word. 

Ex. W vf |k § fl-few 3T @0 orfpg H31T u* aaftrwfsi, 
‘when I called him he said he would not come,’ lit,, 
‘began to say I will not come.’ 

(4) Colloquially the order is very frequently re- 
versed, sarei being made to preceede the word with 
which is combined. 

Ex. 3t yhhT sal ‘then we began to eat’; ril 

ara fll rS *53 ? iuhhio 31 33SP3 uss, the Guru and 
Mardand began to inquire for the king’s audience 
chamber.’ 

(5) Sometimes instead of the infinitive, the im- 
perfect participle is used with 33151 in these compounds. 
I do not remember ever to have heard this form of 
expression, but have noted several instances of it in 
Pundit Sardhd Rdin’s Panjabi Bat Chit, and elsewhere. 
Thus, fu<J 3 T BH3313 Ban wf^i g),* ‘this is the lambarddr 
coming, (about to come)’; fsa Bifewp nan w§ ; 3i 3), ‘this 
is (my) uncle coming’; fgo mb 3 fest 3 v£- 3131 Ban, ‘this 
country began to go out of their hand.’t 

(6) afost when used instead of the much more 
common 753131 occurs generally in the compound from 

frnop. 

* yr?g=ttr$. 

♦ *g^ == D t See the additional forms of the present tense of the sub- 
stantive verb in § 30, 

f There is a construction of the desiderative and potential com- 
pounds analogous to this in Bengilf. Thus, ypfcl§ ^tfa — Panj. 

^wishes to strike/ Again, offos Pan j. oft? 

HoTBT=ofH 'can do/ Hoernle, § 539. 
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(7) xfei also is less frequently used in this con- 
struction than Karat. When employed it usually pre- 
cedes the infinitive with which it is connected ; as, 
ffg afsT xrshojT t??3, ‘people began to talk/ lit., ‘among 
the people there began to be words.’ 

385. Permissives and acquisitive are formed 
respectively by adding ast, ‘to give,’ and rnSraf, ‘to 
receive,’ to the infinitive of another verb. They denote 
permission to perform the act signified by the primary 
verb ; the former meaning to give permission, and the 
latter, to receive it. With §31 the infinitive must be 
in the inflected form. With mfst it is often uninflected. 

Ex. vf § sra fast, ‘I let him go,’ lit., ‘I gave 
to him to go’; fn ugrara kuT gftrat v»@gp, ‘he will not 
be allowed to remain always,’ lit., .‘he will not receive 
to remain,’ &c., or if it is circumstances that do not 
permit it, we render, ‘he will not be able to remain 
always.’ So also, wra 7?# xnisp, ‘he will not be 
allowed to go,’ or ‘he will not be able to go.’ In this 
constructions is treated as an intransitive verb, 
taking its subject in the Nominative case throughout 
all the tenses, so that we must say ara Traf udawn, 
‘he was not allowed to go,’ not f h k, &c. 

(1) Note nra fe§, ‘let (it) go’=‘let it pass,’ ‘ne- 
ver mind.’ 

^foiOTf otg ?hjT wra fewgp, ‘I will never let 
this matter pass.’ 

nfcrafeu, ‘let (it) alone,’ ‘let stay,’ ‘leave.’ 

(2) In the acquisitive compound fws?) 1 is some- 

times substituted for xnfsn. The subject is then put 
in the Dative case. Ex. fu § ura f?3 ?>• fwfew, c he 

was not allowed to enter the house. 
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CHAPTER LIY. 

CoNTINUATIVE AND PROGRESSIVE COMPOUNDS 

386. Continuative compounds are formed by 
adding afa^, ‘to remain/ to an imperfect participle, 
"which latter must agree with the subject of the verb 
in gender and number. They denote an action as go-, 
ing on continuously ; as, afe* uTaie"' afaVt a, ‘the ass 
continues braying’ ; aaiw aHslw afaelw trs, ‘the girls 
keep laughing.’ 

(1) The phrase htp> afast, means ‘to be lost/ ‘to 
disappear/ or ‘to die’ ; as, via) fiat flip} gal, ‘my book 
is lost’ ; vs as flipi fauu ‘everything has disappeared/ 
or ‘is gone’ ; viai firat fret fga* 9, ‘my father has passed 
away/ ‘is dead.’ Again the phrase uhpt afos*, signi- 
fies, ‘to depart/ ‘to go away’ ; as, fa §-f‘ awpt fom, 
‘he went away from there.’ 

(2) The continuative compound differs from the 
frequentative in that it implies continuance of the ac- 
tion, while the latter implies repetition. Ex., sal an- 
fewt uap) 9 (or an| 1 p'l as) 9), the girl sings/ ‘is in the 
habit of singing,’ but aa) anf 1 # afa al a, ‘the girl 
continues singing.’ Again as regards the difference 
between the continuative and the intensive with afasu 
both imply continuance of the act, but the former 
does so with much more distinctness and emphasis 
than the latter. Thus, h s hp fam or vr HP feat h1, ‘I 
was (engaged in) thinking/ but h 1 rppt fan*, ‘I kept 
thinking.’ 

387. Progressives are formed in two ways. (1) In- 
stead of afas" 1 , as in the continuative compounds, 
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tres-i is employed with an imperfect participle. (2) yp- 
■5 1 , is connected with a perfect participle in the femi- 
nine form singular. There is little difference of mean- 
ing between these and the continuatives. Indeed 
sometimes they may be used interchangeably, and by 
most grammarians they have been classed together, 
but Kellogg is undoubtedly right in drawing a distin- 
ction between them. Thus, while gfbgt suggests the 
idea of continuance , fP 3 t suggests that of steady pro- 
gress toward an end, or, to put it differently, gfbsT 
expresses continuance in the state denoted by the 
participle ; progress in that state. 

Ex. 331 i'otgi gfo" & 3, ‘the dog keeps on bark- 
ing,’ but, ufog 9, ‘the city goes on falling 

to ruin,’ and Qo us oral ttfet I, ‘he goes on accumu- 
lating wealth.’ Again, m clfos us, ‘houses conti- 
nue to be built,’ or ‘are continually being built,’ but, 
ura use 1 nisi -3 (or usl tfiet 3), ‘the house is being built,’ 
‘the building of the house goes forward’ (toward com- 
pletion). Perhaps a clearer illustration still of 
the distinction between these two forms of expression 
is seen in the two sentences, wat asel gftful 3, and urai 
hsu] stg) 3. The former signifies that the fire conti- 
nues burning ; the latter, that it is gradually kindlin g 
and blazing up higher and higher. Nevertheless it 
must be confessed that this distinction is not always 
kept in view, and that, as stated above, the two are 
sometimes used interchangeably. 

(1) When the feminine form* of the perfect parti- 

* X am not sure that this is not after all in appearance only, the 
'participle feminine, it is not unlikely that the ending^ is the em- 
phatic particle ^added to the stem of the verb, so that, e. g., in the 
sentence &U § HTcft #31 ‘he goes on beating me/ Vpr^ may f or 

eft. 
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ciple is used it is sometimes written with a bindt ; as, 
sit, ‘they went on asking him.’ 

388. A common construction is that formed by 
placing before or fir^r the perfect participle of 

a verb of motion. It denotes that the person or thi n g 
signified by the subject comes or goes under the con- 
ditions represented by the participle. The latter 
must agree in gender and number with the subject. 

Ex. ©u ?famp flier 5, ‘he is running along, 5 ‘he 
is going running 5 ; § <j ^fsM* fl, ‘he is running 

along, 5 £ he is coming running 5 ; fa ss sfujw flier a, 
‘who is that passing along 5 ? 

(1) Note the difference between these compounds 
with the perfect participle, and those in which fust 
occurs with the conjunctive participle, (Intensives). 

§a gfi few, ‘he ran away. 5 
©a sffmp famu, ‘he went running, 5 ‘he ran along. 5 
ora3e @3 faivHT, ‘the pigeon flew away. 5 
ansa ©few feiw, ‘the pigeon flew along. 5 
©a K3 fiter a, ‘he turns, 5 ‘returns. 5 
©a ufenn flier fl, ‘he is returning, 5 (in the act of 
doing so). 

The one expresses simply the action of the parti- 
ciple, the other presents it in progress. 

(2) The phrase eifew in the tenses of the 
imperfect participle denotes ‘to go, 5 to move along, 5 
but in the other tenses, ‘to go away. 5 Ex., ©a efsw 
flier ffi, ‘he was going along, 5 but ©a affow feiw, ‘he 
went away, 5 and h v fw H^ian, ‘I shall go away. 5 
Even with the imperfect participle however when used 
£ 0 r the immediate future (see § 314) it signifies ‘to go 
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away,’ Ex„ lifer tit w l wfsw ftieT gt, ‘well Sir I will 
go away.’ 

(3) This combination of the perfect participle with 

and may again have another participle, 
perfect or imperfect, also in agreement with the sub- 
ject prefixed to it. This denotes some action as being 
performed by the subject as he moves along, or more 
clearly defines the character of the motion. It is often 
difficult to render this literally into English. 

Ex. vfkfiwtT ws, ‘the bees 

went along making combs,’ lit., ‘attaching (to the 
trees, &c.) combs.’ This represents the bees as attch- 
ing honey combs to the trees as they passed on from 
place to place ; ng ujal @n yhstwt 5, 

‘every hour his circumstances go on changing’ ; ffai 
ffi Mara Haft wQr$ ffi, ‘the army too was coming 
along following,’ lit., ‘was coming along attached be- 
hind. 


* 


* * * * * * 


* 


* 
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PREFIXED TO A VERB IN AN INTENSIVE OR A 

frequentative sense.— Statical and 
Reiterative Compounds. 

389. A common construction is that in which 
the perfect participle of the verb usu ‘ to fall,’ is 
prefixed to another verb, the participle being made to 
agree in gender and number with the subject of the 
latter. This in general denotes that the action is in 
progress. It is then equivalent to those intensive 
compounds in which afu3 T constitutes the second 
member, and has the force of the English phrase, ‘to 
be engaged in,’ though English idiom would not al- 
ways admit of its being so translated. This idiom is 
also often used in place of the frequentative compound, 
deno ting habitual or customary action. Examples are 
as follows 

For the Intensive Compound, 
w 3 m§ wo as vie ivwa a* (=iu aa a*), ‘I am looking 
toward your face.’ 

331 § 3 * fuwn estet (=E3* fao* 9), ‘your brother is call- 
ing.’ 

fW vtfei 9 (— m faa» 9), ‘he is engaged in eating.’ 

For the Frequentative Compound. 
srel wribtf al § Eua dl vr§ 33 a feaa aa (=daa feaa 
da 03 ), ‘some having passed the age of eighty even, 
run about,’ i. e., remain active, 
fa RETfESi al 33* vrsl feua f'ua faadl r! (=fafaw aaal 


* vjBWf f ° r 
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wt), ‘she used to wander hither and thither like a 
mad woman.’ 

u*fite* 5 fa traw "R^oft affite 5 w§ vmhT v§ al ag§ 
ni (=v»wl s oft agfi fie gi), ‘one ought to see what the 
sacred Shdstnr says, and what we are in the 
habit of doing,’ i. e., how our actions compare 
with the teachings of the Shdstar. 

Other examples, all of which are taken from native 
sources, will be given in the Exercise. 

(1) Occasionally fuw is prefixed for emphasis to 
compound with gfos*. 

Ex. ffifag ftra*3 a§ f-qg figg3* fit 5TC33* ufit uua 
evia got 5, ‘whichever way you look nothing but beauty 
shines’.* @g u*3* fe> yf § asa ssl bis] a§ ufit feast 
afufit D, ‘all day she goes about the lanes and streets 
with the boy on her hip’.-j - 

(2) In the following it is prefixed to the fre- 
quentative oils'* aga* which here however has the force 
of the simple verb aas*. fa fan ufifi wh us fife* 
u*3* faw ofe* ugs* H*, ‘he was engaged in holding 
a conversation with some man’; vr fuw* aHwlfilw § 
w* 3 ? as fawu ate* aaa* vn, ‘I was engaged in doing an 
account with (some) Kashmiris.’ 

(3) This idiom, when the verb is in the impera- 
tive or contingent future, has an entirely different 
meaning, fqnu then being used in a sense very similar 
to g*! 1 , ‘if you,’ or ‘he, please,’ or to express doubt or 
incredulity. 

Ex. ags feu, ‘let him do (it) if he likes’; 
fuw as fii fau3*a*, ‘it may be that there will be some 

* Said with reference to the beauty of nature, 
t After the manner in which women carry their children in this 
country. 
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salvation’; fu fW yig hut#, ‘it may be that he will 
carry (us) across’ (the gulf that separates this world 
from the next). 

390. In the so-called statical compounds an 
imperfect participle in the masculine inflected form 
singular or plural is prefixed to a verb of motion. The 
participle denotes something as occurring during the 
action of the verb. 

Ex. §0 wan fifig g-fa»n wf-gr fit, ‘he was com- 
ing along dancing and jumping’ ; fgsr as! unf 1 ? fist 
ftfgt 9, a girl is going along singing.’ §0 ufifsw 
giswn famn, c he went away laughing.’ This is merely 
a special application of the use of the imperfect 
participle absolute as explained in Chapter xxxviii, 
and does not need further illustration. 

391. A class of compounds known as Reiter a- 
tives is formed by uniting and conjugating together 
two verbs of identical or similar meaning, for the sake 
of emphasis; as, ht 3 st fast, ‘to beat severely,’ ‘to give 
a pommeling’; or verbs which denote actions which 
commonly accompany one another, with a view of 
expressing the idea of both in close connection. Both 
are conjugated regularly throughout, except that. 

(1) In the periphrastic tenses the auxiliary is 
attached to the second member only ; as @0 fit § -^3- 
gt 5331 fit, ‘he was giving the boy a great beating.’ 

(2) When verbs of this class are compounded 
with other verbs, such as fstgt, ht^t, fisrsr, &c., the 
latter occurs only once ; as Hi §3 fit €3 hh, ‘When 
they had finished eating and drinking’; wfit 5 Hi ss yi 
fit uiH, we ate and drank up everything.’ 
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CHAPTEE LVI. 

Derivative and Compound Nouns. 


392. In conclusion it will be useful to indicate 
tbe usual methods by which derivative and compound 
words are formed. In general the formation of one 
word from another is effected by changing the last 
vowel, or by prefixing or adding one or more syllables, 
with sometimes a slight internal change. 

393. Derivation of Feminine from Masculine 


nouns. 

(1) From masculine nouns in v>n feminines are 
formed by substituting -el for wr. In the case of 
inanimate things these have a dimin utive sense. 


ute^, ‘a horse,’ u&l, ‘a 
mare.’ 

Bcraf, £ a he-goat,’ fisra), 
‘a she-goat.’ 

if3\ ‘a dog,’ f3V‘a bitch.’ 

|uht, ‘a sweeper,’ |ual, ‘a 
sweeper’s wife.’ 

■Mftjgf, £ a water-carrier,’ 
Mfoat, ‘the wife of a 
water-carrier.’ 


esrgt, £ a basket,’ esral, £ a 
small basket.’ 

afarr, £ a cart,’ afel, ‘a small 
cart.’ 

but, £ a rope,’ gift, ‘a small 
rope.’ 

m ‘a well,’ vdl, £ a small 
well.’ 

wfu, ‘a bedstead,’ vlffi, ‘a 
small bedstead.’ 


(2) Masculines ending in h, e, s, s, b, s, m, 3, 
generally add -s\ to form the feminine.* 


* The rules for the formation of feminines from masculine nouns 
ending In a consonant hold good in general, but there are exceptions 

to them, I have in the main followed Bihari # L#l # 
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‘a slave,’ bw 51, ‘a #3, ‘an oven,’ 3 si, ‘a small 
female slave.’ oven.’ 

‘a Jaf,’ Tfel ‘the wife of few, ‘a locust,’ fswl, ‘a 
a Jot’ | grasshopper.’ 

3*ns, ‘a carpenter,’ 3 tnsl, srfuittnH, ‘a wolf,’ ufuiwal, 
‘the wife of a car- ‘a she wolf.’ 

’ p enter.’ 

(3) Masculines ending in §, v, w, hi, «i, b, b, b, 3, 
3 , ti, 3 , s, 3 , «, and also in % when it denotes a per- 
son, form their feminines by adding si or si. 


on©*, ‘a crow,’ opf 1 ®!, ‘a 
female crow.’ 

>ram, ‘a boatman,’ mhujsI, 
‘the wife of a boatman.’ 

fify, ‘disciple,’ fuWl, ‘a 
female disciple.’ 

3^31, ‘a tune,’ 3'disl, h^htsI, 
‘a tune’ (of a class 
distinct from the rags.) 
nun, ‘a tiger,’ uruis), ‘a 
tigress.’ 

£a, ‘a profligate, ‘sh^I, 
‘a profligate woman.’ 
vtcUB, ‘a money changer,’ 
ngissl, ‘the wife of a 
money changer.’ 
mfls, ‘a fakeer,’ nfllasl, 
‘a female fakeer.’ 


fag, ‘a bear,’ fassl, ‘a 
female bear.’ 

uhth, ‘a cloth merchant,’ 
the wife of a 
cloth merchant.’ 

fs, ‘a species of antelope,’ 
35^1, ‘a female of the 
same species.’ 

3BT3, ‘a worshipper,’ bht- 
3^1, ‘a female wor- 
shipper.’ 

htu, ‘a fakeer,’ urns}, ‘the 
wife of a fakeer.’ 

BiWS, ‘a client,’ bbw»- 
wgl, ‘a female client.’ 

H3, ‘a tiger,’ H33t, ‘a 
tigress.’ 

33ns, ‘a low person,’ €wis- 
sl, £ a low woman.’ 

Iw, £ an actor,’ #ws), ‘an 
actress.’ 
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(4) Masculines ending in nl preceded by a con- 
sonant generally form tbe feminine by changing ■el to 
s. If however el is preceded by a vowel, it is shor- 
tened to fe and s is added. 

3dl, ‘a washerman,’ nes, stmel, ‘a butcher,’ amfes, 
‘a washerwoman.’ ‘the wife of a 

emual, ‘a neighbour,’ butcher’. 5 

3 ] was, ‘a female A-net, ‘a barber/ stfes, 

neighbour.’ ‘the wife of a barber.’ 

Hemt, ‘a madman,’ uejfes, §iel, ‘a brother,’ Is 
‘a mad woman,’ J (=3tfes), ‘a sister.’ 

(5) Some masculines in h add at to form the 
feminine. 

g-rs, ‘a child,’* mssat, ‘a ws, ‘an opening,’ uwa}, 
little girl.’ ‘a small opening.’ 

3U5, ‘a tank,’ 31 * 53 !, ‘a wh, ‘a small red bird,’ 
small tank.’ sisal, ‘a female of 

the same species. ’f 

(6) Masculine names of castes, nationalities, &c., 
when ending in a consonant sometimes add wst to 
form the feminine. If the ending be in a vowel, that 
is dropped or changed to its corresponding semivowel. 

* Both masc. and fem. 

f Masculine diminutives are sometimes formed in 3 and W with 
corresponding feminines in Thus, from ^dT, ‘a crow,* ^313* 
(m) and (/), a young crow/ from W, 'a hide/ a 

piece of leather/ and ‘the foreskin. Also, as a term of 

contempt, from ‘a European/ occurs sJciTO 1 , ‘a littie Euro- 

peon/ and in the following sentence a woman abusing another speaks 
scornfully of her husband in this way ; 3* 33 *fHH3 <J ftffebfr, 

‘come then l beat your little husband/ being the diminutive of 

‘ahusband/ 
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fVffra, ‘a brahman,’ fnH- 
3 ^], ‘a brahman wo- 
man.’ 

f>)333, ‘a sweeper,’ ftnra- 
‘a woman of the 
sweeper caste.’ 

U33, ‘a pundit,’ u33t$]< 


‘a female pundit,’ ‘the 
wife of a pundit.’ 
fee, ‘a Hindu,’ fauns'], 
‘a Hindu woman.’ 
U33], ‘a Khattri,’ U33T31, 
‘a woman of the 
Khattri caste.’ 


394. Derivation of Abstract nouns from Verbal 

Roots, 

(1) Many verbal roots are used as abstract nouns. 
If the root contains a short vowel it is usually length- 
ened. Thus ; 


XT33T, 'to beat,’ >P3, 'a 
beating,’ 'a blow,’ 
fsu^T, ‘to plaster,’ ‘to 
smear,’ hu, ‘ointment.’ 
usst, £ to speak,’ us, 
‘harmony,’ ‘agreement.’ 
sras-r, ‘to do,’ 503, ‘work.’ 
333T, ‘to go,’ ‘to move,’ 

33, ‘gait,’ ‘movement.’*] 


‘voice,’ ‘manner of 
speaking.’ 

us^r, ‘to go,’ ms, ‘walk,’ 
‘behaviour.’ 

fusst, ‘to meet,’ vis, 

£ 3 $t, ‘to play,’ us, ‘a 
game.’f 

.SU33 1 , ‘to fold,’ HU3, ‘a 
fold,’ ‘a twist.’ 


(2) From some monosyllabic roots containing a 
short vowel nouns are formed by lengthening the 
vowel and adding wit or ut. 


ness,’ ‘drought.’ 

sfosT, ‘to err,’ 1 st, 
error.’ 


‘dry- 

‘an account.’ 



3 U 3 T, ‘to keep,’ #ul. 

‘pro- 

‘an 

tection.’ 


«i 3 ST, ‘to loot,’ ss], 

‘loot- 

HUT, 

ing.’ 



* 3 Trt so?uu eras sfeu, 3i uku ei ta fcf§3 3 %, . al i 

sat quitely (i. e„ did no work) how would the world move forward * ? 
jit., how would the movement of the world move ? 

* iet uS play some other game/ 
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(3) Causal roots are also used as abstract nouns, 
‘to deliver/ ugi@, ?u3''@3n, ‘to cause to be 

‘deliverance/ used/ ‘to distribute/ 

33T@3Tt, ‘to lift/ 13318 , ‘use.’ 

‘ascent.' fsacnfsi, ‘to cause to be 

HoPf^r, ‘to bide/ sspf, sprinkled/ fsasife*. 

‘biding/ ‘concealment.’ | ‘sprinkling.’ 

(4) A large number of nouns are formed from 
causal root by dropping tbe final § and substituting 
for it ul. These generally have two distinct meanings. 
They denote (a) abstractly tbe action signified by tbe 
verb, and (b) tbe price paid for tbe same. 

fsuifsi, ‘to have plastered/ fauiul, ‘plastering/ ‘the 
cost of having plastered.’ 

-aHiiiftei, ‘to have dyed/ or ‘painted/ inns!, 
aaiSTul, ‘dyeing/ ‘painting/ ‘the cost of dyeing,’ 

&c. 

‘to have carried/ usiut, fss^el, ‘carry- 
ing/ ‘compensation for carrying.’ 

3 ^ 11831 , ‘to have made/ u$?isl, ‘the cost of having 
made’.* 

‘to have sifted/ s^isl, ‘sifting/ ‘compensation 
for sifting.’ 

ofvp©^, ‘to earn/ ‘srHfg), ‘what is paid for what is 
earned, i. e., earnings’, f 

fusifsi, { to have sewed,’ fiusrsl, ‘sewing/ ‘compen- 
sation for sewing/ 

(5) 3, uu, or 3 is added to causal roots to form 
abstract nouns. Sometimes § of tbe root is elided, 

* I am not aware that ia ©ver used in the abstract sense of 

‘making/ 

| i3 not a causa * ver ^t but it resembles one in form. 
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or changed to its cognate semivowel ?. 

‘to make,’ nsf§s, ‘make,’ ‘manufacture,’ 

‘a fabrication,’ ‘a sham.’ 

HFn@$r, ‘to ornament,’ HtU©3, hht? 3, ‘ornamentation.’ 
f3tn©S T , ‘to have written,’ foyfe, ‘writing,’ * 

‘penmanship.’ 

uguutfsr, ‘to tremble,’* egnume, ggagis, ‘tremor,' 
‘trembling.’ 

bhoo©^, ‘to make shine,’ bustu^?, ‘glitter,’ 

‘splendour.’ 

‘to weep,’ ‘to shriek,’* erasure, uasre, 
‘lamentation.’ 

cun©$t, ‘to cause to be spoken,’ ‘to be called,’ oun©3, 

‘a saying,’ ‘a maxim.’ 

(6) A few abstract nouns are formed by adding 3i 
or al to a causal root, the vowels yht© of the termina- 
tion being first contracted to w. 

‘to exhort,’ umssI, ‘exhortation.’ 

‘to teach,’ firo3l, fnaet, ‘teaching,’ instruction.’ 

(7) In the same way w is added to the causal root, 

© of the termination being first hardened to ?. 
feysT@3», ‘to show,’ feus^, ‘show/ ‘ostentation.’ 

‘to exhort,’ uhs^t, ‘exhortation.’ 

395. Derivation from Verbs, of nouns denoting 
Agency. 

(1) By adding , <rra, or trra 1 to the inflected 
infinitive. This has been fully illustrated in the 
Chapter on the Noun of Agency, and needs no further 
remark. 

(2) By adding © to the root. 

ytsr, ‘to eat,’ *n§, ‘an eater,’ ‘a glutton;’ tusst ‘to 

* Formed on tha analogy of causals. 
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know,’ ws ‘one who knows,’ ‘an acquaintance.’* 

(3) By adding t £\ to the root, and lengthening the 
preceding vowel if short. 

mjraT, ‘to nourish,’ 'to feed.’ ‘a herdsman.’ ‘one 

who feeds cattle.’ 

Hus 1 , ‘to cut,’ ffish ‘a carpenter,’ lit., -one who cuts.’ 

• 4) By adding to the root the suffix or tun, 
and shortening the preceding vowel if it is long. 

‘to see,’ feuscn, feytwr, ‘a beholder.’ 

‘to play, ’(on an instrument) ‘a musician.’ 

3n@si, ‘to sing,’ giitat, ‘a singer.’ 

§3?p, ‘to break,’ 33€gp, ‘one who breaks,’ ‘a breaker.’ 

396. Derivation of Abstract Nouns from Adjectives 
and from other Nouns. 

(1) ust ; xrg, or us, is added to a noun to 
form one denoting the character or quality which 
distinguishes the person or thing signified by the noun 
to which it is added. It usually corresponds to the 
English suffix ‘ishness.’ 

•grsci, ‘a child.’ ‘childhood.’ childishness.’ 

M3U, ‘a fool,’ M3uu^, ‘folly,’ foolishness.’ 

H3ts, ‘Satan,’ H3f5U5i, ‘devilishness.’ 

HUfH, ‘a demon,’ ‘deeds worthy of a r^khasd 

‘barbarity.’ ‘cruely.’ 
fi%T, ‘a child,’ gaus, ‘childhood.’ 

The same suffix added to an adjective converts 
it into a noun signifying the abstract quality denoted 
by the adjective. A final vowel is dropped before the 
suffix. 

* It is interesting to note that this form, like the Noun of Agency 

in sometimes denotes what is about to be ( cf . § 301) Thus, e. g„ 
from 'to settle/ ‘to decide/ is derived 'ready to pay/ 

*ab°ht to decide/ 
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mua, ‘elegant/ uuiauar, ‘elegance/ 
sans, ‘poor/ aanswsi, ‘poverty/ 
ftwST, ‘discreet/ ‘discretion/ 

‘profligate/ wayaT, ‘profligacy/ 

(2) Abstract nouns are formed from other nouns 
by adding ■flb Often these denote an occupation, 
vrtfta, ‘a fakeer/ uuHt, ‘fakeerhood/ the manner of life 
of a fakeer/ 


aai, ‘a cheat/ sail, ‘cheating.’ 

waa^a, ‘a head man of a village, auaa'al, ‘the office 
of lambard^r.’ 

at^s-ra, ‘a head of police/ ai§^a% ‘the office of 

thdnedar.’ 

Harare, ‘a juggler/ tugarah ‘jugglery/ the business of a 
juggler/ 


The same suffix added to an adjective transforms 
it into a noun. 


wdaivMToua, ‘obedient/ 
wfaiwialj ‘obedience.’ 

TsaTa, ‘helpless/ aataT 
helplessness/ 


fwa, ‘wise/ fuuufl, 
‘wisdom/ 

ana, ‘bold/ saffi, ‘bold- 
ness.’ 

araw, ‘hot/ aiaffi, ‘heat/ 


(3) Many abstract nouns are formed by the 
suffix wrel added to a noun or adjective. Final wu is 
generally changed to fa. A preceding adhik is drop- 
ped, and a preceding long vowel is shortened. These 
too, when formed from nouns, often denote rank, 
office, or occupation. 
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‘relation by marri- 

a g e >’ 33x^5% ‘betro- 
thal.’ 

‘a pundit,’ fis3ml, 
‘the office or rank of 
a pundit.’ 

H> ‘a teacher,’ atfawml, 
‘the office of the teacher,’ 
‘guruship.’ 

arax, ‘hot,’ graxml, ‘heat.’ 
353 , ‘hard,’ orsgml, ‘hard- 
ness.’ 

ffeb ‘sour,’ xfgwel, Aci- 
dity.’ 


I f%t, ‘high,’ ©fawuffi, 
‘height.’ 

aiw, ‘round,’ sraml, 
wffi, ‘round ness.’ 

■§3f, ‘bad,’ ufgvtfrs), ‘bad- 
ness.’ 

3 R T , ‘good,’ gfswmf, good- 
ness.’ 

‘greasy,’ fuasml, 
grease,’ greasiness.’ 

ia T , ‘small,’ ffenrm], 
‘smallness.’ 


( 4 ) Another numerous class of abstract nouns is 
derived in the same way from concrete nouns, but 
chiefly from adjectives, by adding the suffix 3ml or 31. 
These are interchangeable, and in any of the following 
examples the latter may be substituted for the former. 


fx 3 * ‘a friend,’ fn 33 ml, 
‘friendship,’ 

xg-y, ‘a fool,’ xaunml, 
‘folly.’ 

wfos, ‘filthy,’ xsteml, 
‘filthiness.’ 

PX3, ‘wicked,’ 5x23^, 
‘wickedness. 

xife, ‘pure,’ vf?3 v 3iffi, 

‘purity.’ 

Ffg, ‘beautiful,’ 

‘beauty,’ 


©mx, ‘excellent,’ ©3x3ml, 
‘excellence.’ 

fegxs, ‘transparent,’ 
fogvrcramt, ‘transpa- 
rency.’ 

wffis, ‘submissive,’ xmls- 
3ml, ‘submissiveness.’ 

xgfxg, ‘pleased,’ vgffig-’ 

3t?l, 5 
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(5) Some abstract nouns are formed by adding 
u 3 v», or y3, to a noun or adjective. The word to 
which the suffix is added usually suffers some internal 
change. 

flaws’ 1 , ‘discreet,’ fawrou, sm, ‘small, sum, ‘small- 
fawnsm, fawrous, ‘dis- ness, 

cretion.’ m3, ‘a widow,’ B3V 1 , 

urn, ‘old,’ wyi, ufyi, widowhood.’ 

umn, ‘old age.’ 

(6) A few abstract nouns are formed by adding 
§ to an adjective. 

wm, ‘long,’ smf, ‘length.’ [ ifef, ‘wide,’ B3i@, ‘width.’ 

(7) A few also are formed by adding to the stem 

of another word the suffix ot, WTO'S, wro, or ms. 
These derivatives denote a smell arising from the 
thing or state denoted by the word to whose stem 

they are attached. Thus, from hsst, ‘to rot,’ nfawnu, 

rrfkwros, ffikwns, or nfsms, ‘a stink.’ From ym, ‘sour,’ 
yfcwnu, yfawros, &c., ‘a sour smell.’ 

397. Derivation of Concrete Nouns from other 
Nouns. ' 

(1) The termination wits or wra T , generally de- 
notes occupation . 

hs t , ‘gold’ gfswTO, ‘a gold- uss, ‘trade,’ ustth 1 , ‘a 
smith.’ trader.’ 

Hzrr, ‘iron,’ huto, ‘a black- mn, ‘leather,’ nfawro, ‘a 
‘smith.’ tanner’.* 

* The word gfnrXTg though denoting primarily a tanner, or a 
worker in leather, is applied colloquially only to a low caste many of 
whom are so engaged, while others are employed as farm labourers, 
weavers, &c. 
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afg, ‘an earthen vessel/ nfew, ‘crime/ n'fenng^, ‘a 
HHma, uiftwa, ‘a criminal. 5 
potter. 5 

(2) ?t* 5 t (fem. g‘al) affixed to the oblique form 
of a noun forms a derivative which denotes primarily 
the possessor of the thing signified by the noun to 
which it is affixed, and hence secondarily the seller of 
it, or one who deals in it. These words may be re- 
garded as either nouns or adjectives since they are 
used in both ways. (cf. § 303). 

\Xj 3 t, ‘a horse, 5 ui 3 ?uy I , ‘a man with a horse, 5 a man 
who has a horse for sale. 5 

asra), ‘a stick/ ‘wood/ au^tensT. ‘a man with a stick , 5 
‘a dealer in wood.’ 
fq, ‘milk , 5 uugiar, ‘a milkman 5 
ufoa, ‘service/ affia^T, { a servant . 5 
uia, ‘a house/ uia^a), ‘the lady of the house . 5 

us, ‘wealth/ us?u?t ; ‘possessed of wealth/ e.g., 
sralw usgufiw fra, ‘however wealthy women they 
may be. 5 

(3) The suffix €13 denotes office, position, rank. 
hut, ‘a province/ hust3, ‘the chief of a province. 5 * 
awsT, ‘a cavalry company/ arnHe^a, ‘an officer in com- 
mand of a ? as did.’ 

stst, ‘a police station/ s^era, ‘the officer in charge of 
the thdnd.’ * 

buhIs, ‘a subordinate court/ aontaeTa, ‘the officer in 
charge of the tahsil.’ 

xuaT, ‘a quarter/ or ‘ward, 5 of a town, Huae^, ‘a head 

* Now usually employed to designate a military rank. 
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man of a mahalla ,’ . 

‘a family,’ ‘a wife,’ otylHura, ‘a married man.’ 

<a police post,’ &c., iratera, ‘one posted at a 
chaunki ,’ hence ‘a watchman.’ 

suuera, * a head man of a village.’* 

(4) si affixed to the name of a country denotes 
an inhabitant of that country, and also the language 
spoken in it. 

Tfcnn, ‘Panjab,’ wul, ‘a native of the Panjab,’ ‘the 
n language of the Panjab.’ 

‘Hindustan,’! faeira'ra], ‘a native of’ or ‘the 
language of, Hindustan.’ 

^3Tns, ‘Bengal,’ usual, ‘a native of’ or ‘the language of, 
Bengal.’ 

(5) si affixed to other nouns forms words denot- 
ing various relations to those from which they are 
derived. 

‘a kind of sweets,’ SH^ml, ‘a confectioner.’ 
tu, ‘imprisonment,’ tel, ‘a prisoner.’ 

‘relationship,’ 'Fraud!, ‘a relative.’ 
uuj, ‘a road,’ ural, ‘a traveler.’ 

ua33, ‘the veterinary ait,’ hshsI, a veterinary surgeon.’ 
§uuh, ‘instruction,’ ©yen'!, ‘an instructor.’ 

(6) The suffix uwt signifies ‘a doer,’ ‘a player,’ 
and almost always denotes the doer of something dis- 
reputable. 

tjw, ‘gambling,’ Tjsum, ‘a W 3 t, ‘ a boy,’ yium, ‘a 
gambler.’ sodomite.’ 

usl, ‘a widow,’ uulura, ‘a aura, ‘dice,’ ‘game,’ uytg- 
whor emong er , ^ J mu, ‘a card player.’ 

* I am not able to give the derivation of this, unless it is from jfrg 
a corruption of the Engdsh word ■number,’ which has been incorporated’ 
into Punj&bf an 1 be found ia the Ludhiana dictionary. 

TT . J In KQglisil we ar ® accustomed to speak of the whole of India as 
Hindustan. A native however does not so understand the word. To 
him Hindustan ia tbe country lying to the east of the Pani^b and 
extending indefinitely in the direction of Allahabad, J 
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start, ‘a trick,’ oratgTfl, ‘an for the purpose of us- 

acrobat,’ &c. ing them to decoy 

srpg, ‘a pigeon,’ oi|3BW% away those belonging 

‘one who keeps pigeons to other people. 

All nouns of this class may be made abstract by 
adding • as, ‘gambling’; ‘fornication’; 

gw^gwit, ‘card playing,’ &c. 

(7) The termination a denotes agency. Before it 
a final vowel is dropped. 

are, ‘murder,’ un 3 or, ‘a ‘one who brings 

murderer.’ to completion. 

■h?t, ‘service,’ u?ot, ‘one who ‘instruction, futua 

serves.’ ‘an instructor.’ 

ggT, ‘protection,’ bsst, ‘a feV, ‘calumny,’ f^sa, ‘a 
protector.’ calumniator.’ 

uht, ‘worship,’ uaa, ‘a wor- ‘worship,’ fuma,* 

shipper.’ I ‘a worshipper, 

feg^tu, ‘completion,’ feu- I 

This suffix is added also to verbal roots to form 
a noun of agency ; as ‘to read,’ ‘a reader’; 

fegussT, ‘to think,’ ‘to consider,’ ‘to judge,’ ‘a 

thoughtful person,’ ‘one who exercises his judgment.’ 

398. A number of inseparable prefixes are attach- 
ed to nouns to modify their meaning in various ways. 

(1) fa, feu, fe<J, or feu, has the force of a nega- 
tive. Thus, from wbb, ‘honour,’ is derived feweg or 
fegujB, ‘dishonour’; from sraw, ‘a deed,’ ‘work,’ ftrawan. 
‘cessation from all actions’; from wai, ‘a member, feuar, 
‘one who has nothing, and is free from care;’ a title 
assumed by the AkSis, a class of Sikh devotees ; from 

* Note that s is dropped. 
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wpofrg, ‘form,’ ‘shape,’ fsasua, ‘God,’ lit., ‘without from. 
This prefix is used much more frequently in the for- 
mation of adjectives than in that of nouns, and will be 
further illustrated in the next Chapter. 

(2) §3, bh (Greek dus), and n, ‘bad,’ as also wj, 
‘away,’ and m?, ‘down/ contracted to w, all imply 
detraction. 

Hiss, ‘a word,’ vgges, 

‘blasphemy.’ 

gin, ‘a smell,’ ggaiu, ‘a bad 
smell.’ 

>fe, ‘wisdom/ ‘folly.’ 

sun, ‘mercy/ sascn, 

‘cruelty.’ 

gt§, ‘honour, §33 T f, ‘dis- 
honour.’ 

o ran, ‘a deed,’ shshm, ‘a 
bad deed.’ 

3 T 3 i, ‘fortune,’ agrai, ‘mis- 
fortune,’ ‘ill luck.’ 
y»33, ‘a vessel/ mn3, ‘a 
bad man/ lit., ‘a bad 
vessel.’ 

?TH, ‘fame,’ reputation,’ bad deed.’ 

wffiH, infamy.’ ara, ‘virtue/ nrare, ‘ble- 

mish,’ ‘vice.’ 

(3) fn, ‘near to/ when prefixed to a word, has 

* foJTl W U3I sraftt, to associate with one’; sfflSl oT3Si, ‘to keep bad 
company.* 

f 93 icl tTW, ‘to go in an evil way’; 5313 ‘to fall into evil 
habiti.* 


c a deed, otbm, c a bad 
deed.’ 

fsw§ s , ‘justice/ afsbpf 1 , 
‘injustice.’ 

H3i, ‘association/ nfigi, 
‘evil association.’* 

3 t<j, ‘a way/ 33 m, ‘an evil 
way. ’I 

U3W, ‘right eousness/ gnsw, 

‘unrighteousness.’ 

nts, ‘honour,’ wnus, ‘in- 
sult.’ 

srrg, ‘a deed/ wna T 3, ‘a bad 
deed.’ 

sraw, ‘a deed,’ Wystan, ‘a 
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generally tie opposite effect to wy, denoting what is 
commendable ; as ‘honour/ @uht 5 , ‘glory’; opg, ‘a 
deed/ ©usig, ‘a good deed/ ‘kindness.’ 

(4) n* (the Greek eu) is the opposite of n, denot- 
ing what is good. 

gin, ‘a smell/ ngra, ‘a sweet ygg, ‘word/ ‘speech/ •g- 
smell.’ ygg, ‘a good word.’ 

33H, ‘a deed/ Hagy, ‘a vngg, ‘a vessel,’ mn3g, ‘a 
good deed/ good man/ lit., ‘a 

vxgy, ‘intention,’ W3U, ‘a good vessel.’ 

good purpose.’ fig, ‘prudence/ nfig, ‘a 

V3, ‘a son,’ to, ‘a dutiful good disposition,’ ‘a 

son.’ good mind.’ 

fifa, ‘understanding,’ Hufq, ‘time,’ nig* (H-j-igfi 

‘a good understanding.’ ‘early morning/ lit., ‘a 

suitable time,’ 

(5) wg, vhs, and v» correspond to the Greek alpha 
privative, and denote negation, like the English prefix 
‘un’ in ‘unhappy/ &c. 

weg, ‘honour,’ wsigg, ‘dis- fig, ‘truth,’ wfig ‘false- 
honour.’ hood.’ 

tray,- ‘righteousness,’ mqgn, yggte, ‘faith/ wugglg/ 
‘unrighteousness.’ ‘unbelief.’ 

ftmng, ‘knowledge/ ‘wis- f g ‘time,’ vnla, ‘delay/ 
dom/ wfgws, ‘igno- ‘lateness/ lit., ‘not 

ranee/ ‘foolishness.’ the time.’ 

(6) vrat, vtffl, hov> are inseparable adjectives, 
meaning ‘great.’ 

urn, ‘sin,’ vrannu, ‘a great ana, ‘affliction/ yfflaws, 
sin/ ‘great affliction.’ 

* Contracted perhaps form ‘good/ 
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Wj 'a king,’ toot, ‘a ygypg, ‘food,’ f kindness,’ 
great king.’ vgi ygntB, ‘meat,’ (lit., 

as, ‘a person,’ ‘a ‘great food’), ‘great 

banker,’ lit., ‘a great kindness.’ 
man.’ 

(7) ygy, ‘first, ‘supreme,’ is also used as an in- 
separable adjective to form compound nouns. 

W 3 UT, ‘spirit,’ ugwHT, g3 i fe, ‘a worshipper,’ ygu- 

‘the supreme spirit,’ gaife, ‘a great worship- 

‘Grod.’ per,’ *a man of emi- 

um, ‘sin,’ iWV, f sup- nent piety.’ 

remesin.’ g^g, ‘God,’ ygving (= 

wgy, ‘intention,’ uu^gy, ygn+^frra), ‘the su- 

‘tbe chief purpose,’ preme God.’ 

‘the special meaning.’ 

(8) yg, an inseparable adjective, meaning ‘other.’ 

HU, ‘the world,’ ygi?or, 
‘the other world.’ 
Wopgq, ‘a good intention,’ 
ygnwgy, ‘unselfish- 
ness,’ lit., ‘a good 
intention towards 
others. ’f 

fyspg, ‘kindness,’ yg- 
fycpg, ‘kindness to 
control of another.’* others,’ ‘a good deed 

TU3, ‘caste,’ yg?U3 r ‘an- wrought on behalf of 
other caste,’ others.’ 


§h, ‘country,’ yygu, ‘a 
foreign country.’ 
cuff, ‘work,’ ygong, ‘the 
business or interest of 
another.’ 

wtgl, ‘a woman,’ ygwtgl, 
‘the wife of another 
man.’ 

fra, ‘control,’ yguH, ‘the 


* V3TR 'to ba under the authority' or 'cootrol, of uhfithWi' 
f Whaao# the adjaotiva WJJWWft, ‘uoHlflib, 1 
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(9) Many compounds are formed by the union of 
two nouns, of which the first bears a genitive relation 
to the second. 

ngu, ‘the sun,’ hhj$, ‘an eclipse,’ ngfiaras, ‘an eclipse 
of the sun.’ 

are, ‘a gum,’ gwa, ‘a door,’ araswab ‘the seat or a 

guru.’ . , . 

gtgg, ‘an idol,’ ewa, ‘a door,’ gtgaewgt, ‘an idol 

temple.’ 

7 iJ&oL, ‘Ndnak/ sect/ c & follower ot 

Ndnak.’ _ , 

wgf3, ‘an image,’ ■yw, ‘worship,’ wafauw, ‘idolatry. 

ms, ‘a child,’ wrarep, ‘age,’ sps ‘childhood.’ 

tite, ‘life,’ a'fenfT, ‘murder,’ riis a'few, ‘destruction of 
life.’ , 

KH3, ‘a sword,’ ‘science,’ TKT3 f#T5»n, ‘the 

^science of war.’ 

ura, ‘a guru,’ ‘a calumniator,’ ara ‘a calu- 
mniator of the guru’ . , 

a. Under this head comes a series of compounds 
of which the second member is sat, contracted from 
fat, ‘a son.’ , 

stg'H'SSt, ‘the son of a brahman,’ ‘a brahman boy. 
u§at, ‘the son of khattri,’ ‘a khattri boy.’ 
upraat, ‘the son of gujjar,’ ‘a gujjar boy.’ 

3>iat, ‘the son of a qUim?’ ‘a dum boy.’ 

iu^at, ‘the son of a takhfij?,’ or ‘carpenter,’ ‘a 

takhdn boy.’ . , . . „ , 

These may all be made feminine by changing final 
»p to ■hI ; as, ‘the daughter of a brahman, ‘a 

brahman girl’*; v&ft, ‘the daughter of a khattri,’ ‘a 

khattri girl,’ &c. . . . 

b. Again from §®t, ‘to give,’ is formed the noun 
5x31, ‘a giver,’ (Greek dotes), which is used as the 
second member of genitive compounds. 

?ft§, ‘life,’ tilt *g ivei of life / . , . , 

^.‘salvation,’ gsfc TOh ‘giver of salvation, 

■saviour. 1 
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Derivative and Compound Adjectives. 

399. Formation of Adjectives by means of a 

suffix. 

(1) added to a noun often converts it into an 
adjective. 

‘deceit,’ ‘deception/ 
slut, ‘deceitful’ 
lamps, ‘knowledge,’ ‘wis- 
dom/ fempsl, ‘know- 
ing/ ‘wise.’ 

xima, ‘a bill/ uip^I ‘per- 
taining to tbe bills.’ 

‘poverty/ 

‘poor.’ 

ampg, ‘a rustic,’ amra!, 
•/covetous.’ ‘rustic.’ 

ai^, ‘virtue/ arafi, ‘virtu- dong, ‘pride,’ . tfongl, 

— j — 

ous.’ ‘proud.’ 

(2) Many adjectives are formed by affixing ws, 
or u's to a noun. They denote tbe possession of 
tbe thing signified by tbe noun. 

afa, ‘wisdom/ utivps, r trs, ‘wealth,’ trsvns, 

‘wise/ ‘wealthy.’ 

fcraxn, ‘kindness,’ foraxp^s, 

‘kind.’ ffe», ‘anxiety’ fa 3 T?TS, 

i, ‘fear,’ ivre, ‘afraid.’ ‘anxious.’ 

33 , ‘splendour/ §hvto, J jrfimn, ‘shame/ 

‘resplendent. ’ ‘ashamed.’ 


gig, ‘a load,’ gigt (and 
gigt), ‘heavy.’ 

us, ‘wealth,’ ust, ‘weal- 
thy.’ 

Tre, ‘ease/ ‘pleasure,’ rod, 
‘at ease/ ‘bappy,’ 
‘contented.’ 

xivw, ‘love,’ xpft, ‘loving/ 

. ‘affectionate.’ 

* 

K3, ‘covetousness,’ 
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3 T 3 T, ‘fortune,’ afenngns, ‘merciful.’ 

‘fortunate.’ uaute, ‘faith ’ xu**™, 

‘believing. 

«»» ‘strength,’ ‘st- f H ^ } ‘kindness,’ fvraaspa, 

‘rong.’ afewn, ‘mercy,’ ‘kind.’ 

(3) The s uffix in or €a has the same force as 
gr?>, &c„ but is less common in Panjdbi than in 
Hindi. 

ns, ‘strength,’ j 'rftej ‘amiability,’ ifiRiH, 


‘strong.’ 


‘amiable.’ 


afevMT, ‘mercy,’ afew 3 n 3 , ‘a fault,’ y3^°5, ‘at 


‘merciful. ’ 


fault.’ 


3fl, ‘splendour,’ 3fl§3, R3, ‘need,’ 33#?, ‘needy.’ 

‘resplendent.’ 

Also from as, ‘family,’ is derived srIs, ‘of good 
family.’ 

(4) fils, ‘deficiency,’ has a privative sense, 
fin, ‘wisdom,’ uqfite, ‘un- nR, ‘strength,’ URfite, 
wise.’ ‘weak.’ 

(5) To a few nouns fea is added to convert them 
into adjectives. 


fima, ‘the world,’ Hmfga, uala, ‘body, ’Halfha, ‘bodi- 
‘ worldly,’ ‘pertaining ly,’ ‘corporeal.’ 
to the world.’ ia, ‘a doctor,’ tfea, 

WT3W1, ‘spirit,’ nrafHa, ‘medical,’ as ifer, fi- 
‘spiritual.’ I fen', ‘medical science.’ 


(6) Again 313 is added to the oblique form of a 
noun to convert it into an attribute of something else. 
<3R, ‘fruit,’ 3 R 5 T 3 , ‘fruit- ‘shady.’ 

ful,’ ‘bearing fruit.’ hhtrt, ‘spice,’ vraiRe^, 
‘shade,’ 3i@‘at3, ‘spiced.’ 
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(7) MAny postpositions and adverbs may be 
made into adjectives by affixing bt (fern. B - )) to them. 
A final vowel is dropped before the suffix. 


f^xra, ‘on,’ ‘up,’ 

‘upper,’ ‘uppermost.’ 
tte, ‘under,’ ‘below,’ uubi, 
‘lowermost.’ 

‘in,’ fe3BT, ‘inner.’ 
vm 53, ‘within,’ $€ 3 Bt, 
‘innermost.’ 

§§, ‘hither,’ @3sn, ‘(the 
one) on this side.’ 
tea, ‘beyond,’ uuwt, ‘(the 
one) on the other side.’ j 


■aura, ‘outside,’ uwraBT, 
‘outer.’ 

3TS, ‘in the midst,’ arssn 
‘middle,’ ‘medial.’ 

fVri, ‘behind,’ fiiSBi, ‘hind- 
most,’ ‘last.’ 

v>Nn, ‘before,’ ‘front,’ 
‘foremost.’ 

KU3, ‘before,’ kusbi, 
‘front/ ‘foremost.’ 


400 , Formation of adjectives by means of a 
prefix. Most of the prefixes used for this purpose are 
the same as those employed in the formation of nouns. 
They are placed before nouns, adjectives, and verbal 
roots. Examples are as follows : — 


(1) fe, feu, fea, feH, privative. Adjectives for- 
med with this prefix are exceedingly common. The 
word which it modifies often suffers some slight 
change by the elision or addition of a vowel, &c. 


WUH3T, ‘hope,’ fe»PH 3 T , 
‘without hope.’ 
fu3i, ‘anxiety/ ‘fegfe, ‘free 
from anxiety.’ 

33, ‘fear/ fegu, ‘fearless/ 
UK, ‘work/ fecfw T , ‘worth- 


ed, ‘fault/ fe3uu, ‘fault- 
less.’ 

fik, ‘life,’ feurite, ‘inani- 
mate.’ 

g-rgi, ‘fortune,’ feudal!, ‘un- 
fortunate.’ 
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less, ‘useless.’* 

UHot, uhojt, ‘fear,’ f?>ti35, 
‘fearless.’ 

us, ‘a sou,’ f?>u3, ‘child- 
less.’ 

ores:, ‘blemish.,’ fousreof, 
^without blemish.’ 

‘to move,’ fcows, 
‘immovable.’ 

uu, ‘wisdom,’ fsguu, ‘un- 
wise.’ 

(2) 33 , ‘bad,’ used iu 
privative sense. 
gt§, ‘honour,’ 333 1 @, 
‘affording neither hon- 
our nor profit.’ 

B33i, ‘to obtain,’ 33 * 53 , 
‘not obtainable,’ ‘im- 
practicable ’ 

3, ‘wisdom,’ 33*3, ‘fool- 
ish.’ 


fitu, ‘sin,’ ‘fomnu, ‘sin- 
less.’ i 

ouiu, ‘hypocracy,’ fsuaxju, 
‘sincere.’ 

3B, ‘fruit,’ feuSH, ‘fruit- 
less,’ ‘barren.’ 

3331 , ‘a quarrel,’ ferrauu, 
‘not quarrelsome, 
‘peaceable.’ 

both a depreciatory and a 

gun, ‘fortune,’ 333131 , ‘un- 
fortunate.’ 

m, ‘strength,’ 33us, 
‘weak.’ 

ufq, ‘sense,’ 33ufu, ‘sen- 
seless.’ 


(3) a, ‘bad,’ used in a depreciatory sense. 


U3, ‘honour,’ axfei, ‘dis- 
honourable.’ 

<fi3, ‘design,’ stjIh, ‘hav- 
ing a bad design. 


wust, ‘beautiful,’ 

‘ugly.’ 

U 3 , ‘order,’ au3i, ‘out of 
order,’ ‘disarranged.’ 


♦ A man is fe§MT when he is a worthless fellow, unfit for any work ; 
a thing, when no use can be made of it. signifies 'use' in the phrase, 
feu foTR UT < 53 ^, 'this is of no use/ or fe$ >ra §x W 'this is of 
no use to me/ 
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rift?, ‘disposition/ ante, wb, ‘conduct/ aan?, ‘of 

‘of a bad disposition/ bad conduct.’ 
mne, ‘taste, ’ anuna, ‘dis- to, ‘caste/ §to, ‘of low 
tasteful.’ caste.’ 

<3U, ‘shape/ aau, ‘ill ari, ‘shape/ ana, ‘ill 

shaped.’ shaped.’ 

B3i, ‘colour/ afisi, ‘of a m 3, ‘understanding/ avTs, 
bad colour.’ ‘of a weak understand- 

iai, ‘behaviour.’ aaai, ‘ill- ing.’ 
bred.’ 

Rarely a has a privative force ; as, < 333 , ‘fearless/ 
from 33 , ‘fear’ ; ariri, ‘shameless,’ from riri, ‘shame.’ 

(4) n, ‘good/ the counterpart of a. 
btj?, ‘conduct/ nans, ‘of us, ‘honour/ nu3t, ‘hon- 
good conduct.’ ourable.’ 


^ru, ‘odour/ nartft, ‘fra- 
grant.’ 

3J3, ‘guru,’ '93T3t, ‘obedient 
to one’s gurii.’ 

SB, ‘form/ nte, ‘well 
formed.’ 


an?, ‘slope/ nan?, ‘having 
a good slope.’ 

mu, ‘eye/ M3U», ‘having 
beautiful eyes.’* 
a^a, n'a, ‘word/ ‘speech/ 

nma, ‘having a sweet 
voice.’ 


(5) wa, m 3 , m, privative, m 3 is often prefixed 
to verbs, especially to participles. When prefixed to a 
noun or adjective m is used before a consonant, and 
W3 or ma before a vowel. 


ffa, pure/ vhhu, ‘impure.’ wgq, ‘meaning/ maaa, 

‘meaningless.’ 

rik, ‘true/ w£ 3, ‘untrue/ §u3i, ‘to see/ w 3 §ut, ‘un- 
fB3T, ‘anxiety/ mfe3, ‘fr ee | seen.’ 

IS inserted to fill up the hiatus between the two vowels. 
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ftrewi, ‘to count,’ nrafaren, 
‘countless.’ 

yps?>t, ‘to know,’ maws, 
‘ignorant.’ 

fra 1 , ‘to wash,’ wstiart, 
‘unwashed,’ 

‘to be,’ wisasi, ‘im- 
possible,’ ‘what can- 
not be.’* 

■usrsr, ‘to ask,’ breusy ‘unasked.’] - 

(6) MtJ T , "HUT, ‘great,’ ‘very.’ These are intensive, 
cfo, ‘low,’ wffiste, ‘des- ‘extremely wicked.’ 

picable.’ ‘sinful,’ uffi vnfl, 

gro, ‘wicked,’ ■HuienH, I ‘vile,’ ‘a great sinner.’ 

(7) ff, fu. fe, are inseparable prepositions denoting 
negation, and may usually be rendered ‘without,’ or 
by the suffix ‘less.’ u is often to an inflected gerund, 
wgg, ‘meaning,’ uurau, (also adv. ‘in vain. ) 

‘meaningless.’ ‘help,’ 

xraa, ‘fear,’ uu33, ‘fear- ‘helpless,’ ‘forlorn,’ 

less.’ ‘desolate.’ 

H3H, ‘shame,’ -arraw, faH3H, 333, ‘a servant,’ U353, 
c sh.8iniBl6SS. ? ‘without 3i SGrVBJXfc* 

* feg & S. ‘the making of this is im- 

possible for children/ sc. ‘it is i n possible for children to make this.' 

^ 9 WZ\ ‘even the (thing which is) impossible becomes 

possible/ 

I -Mgi 3 b] afff, fwa) HSiel h >H§ TUSH®! 'a thing asked 

seems pleasant, and (one) unasked, posion/ i. e., information given in 
response to inquiry is valued, but when one volunteers information un- 
asked he gets little thanks for it. 


from anxiety.’ 
fsH3, ‘destruction,’ vxfoire, 
‘indestructible.’ 
ft?3, ‘eternal,’ wf?53, 
‘transitory.’ 

fes, ‘one,’ wSsc (ms+fest), 

‘many,’ ‘plural,’ lit., 
‘not one.’ 

win, ‘end,’ W33, ‘endless.’ 
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■avia, ‘understanding,’ -a- ‘to think/ fini, 

HH3, ‘without under- ‘without thinking,’ 

standing.’ ‘without reflection * 

3b, ‘rest,’ ‘tranquility,’ hhs^t, ‘to understand,’ 
fife, ‘restless/ 
vxbu, ‘meaning,’ fenrau, 

‘meaningless,’ ‘vain,’ 

Nouns to which f is prefixed often take a final »n. 
ub^Ih, ‘faith,’ fuB3l3 T , hub, ‘patience,’ bbubt, 

‘unbelieving.’ ‘impotient.’ 

S^tIIb, ‘fault,’ «5 sth, ‘offspring,’ finisne-t, 

‘without fault.’ ‘childless.’ 

(8) h denotes ‘possessed of/ and is the counter- 
part of feB. 

ara, ‘attribute,’ Hare, ‘pos- yit?, ‘life,’ hh!?, ‘possess- 
sessed of attributes,’ ed of life/ ‘animate/ 

fsaare, ‘without attri- fegfil?, ‘without life,’ 

butes/ ‘inanimate.’ 

401 . Compound adjectives are sometimes formed 
by the combination of two adjectives, an adjective 
and a noun, or a noun and a participle. 

% ‘two/ fas, ‘mind/ ‘heart,’ ffesT, ‘double minded.’ 
flls, ‘generosity/ ‘coolness/ H§*@, ‘disposition/ hIb- 
H 3 t§, ‘of a cool’ or ‘gentle, disposition,’ 

?3T ’ ‘g rea V ‘price,’ ?gysf, ‘expensive,’ ‘valuable.’ 
hbb, ‘all/ H53HTB, ‘powerful,’ U 3 HHU 3 HTB, ‘almighty.’ 

nag, ‘all,’ famrfel, ‘wise,’ ‘knowing,’ UBufewrol, 
‘omniscient.’ 

ear, m3Bt, ‘to tear/ UBtnat, ‘having torn ears.’t 
^s, ‘death, bh, ‘power/ ‘control,’ authority/ oub€h, 
‘under the power of death,’ hence ‘dead.’J 

* % cftf sr sfg, <(j 0 not act without thinking.’ 
t The designation of a class of Hindu devotees. tpBI ia ft? pef. 
feot participle of See Table of Irregular Verbs, 

t $3 STS# 9 few, *he it dead. 


hhhs, ‘without un- 
derstanding,’ ‘without 
comprehending/ 
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‘black/ vu, ‘mouth/ b^mb*, ‘black mouthed/ 
(a term of reproach). 

402. From the verb EWt, ‘to give/ a noun of 
agency, am) or ETfesr, ‘a giver/ is formed, which is 
used in composition with other nouns to form com- 
pounds which are used both as nouns and as adjec- 
tives. 

h«, ‘pleasure/ wyETe], ‘that which gives pleasure.’ 
eu, ‘pain/ gUEre], ‘that which gives pain.’ 
aw, ‘fruit/ awE^fea, ‘bearing fruit/ ‘fruithful/ 

‘welfare/ ‘happiness/ afewnwFtfea, ‘that which 
promotes the welfare or happiness of one.’ 

403. From bu, ‘form,’ ‘shape,’ are derived a 
number of compound adjectives of which the first 
member is a noun, and the second 3 V or ad]. These 

T S3 

can hardly be rendered by one word into English, but 
they denote likeness, and are used chiefly in allego- 
rical descriptions when it is designed to represent one 
thing under the figure (form, au) of another. The 
following examples will illustrate this : — 

Ex. viui VB1W1 UP3 El BfwB3 5 WU § ETC 
an 3 Wt§ fed afawt ! fe §h b be] vbt 33 / bbiei, 

SJ — — — 

‘my old friend whose name is poverty has so sunk in 
the pond of your charity (the pond consisting of, or, 
in the form of, your charity) that no trace of it can 
be found.’ That is, ‘your charity has made me rich ; 
my poverty is gone forever’; fg-fE»p ad] ^fer, ‘the lamp 
of science/ ‘in the form of science’ ; vxmw iktg § ferfew* • 
ad] 333* 3 TB 33 , ‘let him fill his treasury with the 
jewels of knowledge/ or ‘science’ ; b]@® ad) fi^] § fima 
mara fed dfwb ‘to low the boat of life iq the sea of the 
world,’ 
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I. The name of the Numerical Signs. 

Each, of the numerical signs has a name, which any one 
who is called upon to teach Arithmetic in Panjabi will find it 
necessary to learn. They are as follows : — 

q ^cU, 5 aw, 3 alw, 9 igcfT, M vitht, £ Son, 9 TP3T, 

z wr3h if gifaup, TyifHwi or afgi, o fa?}. 

The figure a is sometimes called fesfioi or fsodai ; the figure 
3 awrg or nwgi ; &c. 


II. The Numerals. 


1 

<1 

fisa 

27 

39 

H3TSl 

2 

3 

§ 

28 

3t: 

mgT^l 

3 

3 

fetf, 3 

29 

& 

@S3l, §33) 

4 

8 


30 

30 

ala, 

5 

U 


; 31 

3q 

fassl, vnasl, wa3l 

6 

4 

s, si 

i 32 

33 

€ 3 % as) 

7 

5> 

V& 

! 33 

33 

331,35(1 

8 

t: 

>>fe 

34 

38 

aal, aal 

9 

tf 

?r, af' 

, 35 

3a 

a*3l, a%l 

10 

qO 


36 

34 

Bsft, S3l* > 

11 

qn 

farongi, angi 

37 

39 

m, kVi 

12 

r3 


38 

3t: 

W331, waal 

13 

q3 

3gt 

39 

3t£ 

&33ir1 

14 

q8 

¥ 

40 

80 

aa^l 

15 

qM 

aagi 

41 

8q 

fas3a?l 

16 


HHT 

42 

83 

a3a?l, aHisl 

17 

qf> 

H3igi 

43 

83 

f33tsl, 33TR1, 

18 


areigi 



faaaisl, 33is(l 

19 

qtf 

r*i ; 

44 

88 

v3T&) 

20 

30 

ala, sla 

45 

8M 

fowl, aVsl 

21 

3<l 

fsgl 

46 

84 

. fs3ij^l, sairfl 

22 

33 

arsl 

47 

85) 

a aiRl, aWi 

23 

33 

§3% 3JEfl 

48 

8t 

>E33T?5l 

24 

38 

asl, ast, a^l, aal 

49 

8tf 

f SHI, * 

25 

3M 

anl* aal, aal 

50 

UO 

a°Hia 

26 

34 

gal 

51 | 

m 

feofSfP 
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52 

VR 


77 

| 99 

H333 

53 

M3 


78 

1 91C 

YM533 

54 

M8 

wakf, 3 €fh 

79 

9tf 


55 

mu 


80 

no 

»Th1 

56 

M4 

fsiflT, fgUfP 

81 

rq 

feral, feferal 

57 

MS> 

H3#rP 

82 

■C3 

feral 

58 

IK 


83 

x:3 

| fagfe feuft 

59 



84 

ns 

fHnft, iraral 

60 

4o 

Tf5 

85 

KM 

wh! 

61 

4q 

fecTOS 

86 

ni 

fgWml 

62 

€* 


87 

KS> 

H3 T Hl 

63 

43 

333, 333 

88 

nn 

VHSUft 

64 

48 

4ub 

89 

nt 


65 

4u 

{3"cJ3 

90 

to 

15t, yg 

66 

44 

fgVXT<J3 

91 

t<\ 

fetsi 1 , ferair 

67 

49 

TOTO3 

92 

ti 

utsvr 

68 

in 

YM3T33 

93 

tf3 

fensi”, fea^svi* 

69 

it 

©^033 

94 

t& 

1 agg-tsi*, ggisir 

70 

90 

T%3 

95 

tfu 

[ wt, xrerair 

71 

9q 

fSH33, V>H33 

96 

ti 

feral* feww 1 

72 

93 

^333^ 

97 

ti> 

713*7)1*, H3V>H* 

73 

93 

fe<J33 

98 

tn 

w^sl*, w3t^h‘ 

74 

98 

3333 

99 

tt 

sf37>#*, gf 3WH* 

75 

9M 

3*1333 

100 

qoo 

H; H© , Herat 

76 

94 

fe<333 





1.000, -UW3, H3H3, TOH3. 

1.00. 000, J5*l. 

100.00. 000, or 100 lakhs=ten millions, sr§ 3 . 


III. Days of the Week. 




Muhammadan. 

Sunday, 

wfe^tg. 

wfB3€tg. 

Monday, , 


vflH. 

Tuesday, 

tShT8^3. 

vhnH. 

Wednesday, 


fu. 

Thursday, 

nfeig, tea. 

mfora. 

Friday, 

W 

Hot3STg. 

tfe) 

, Saturday, 

Btg, H5lSB?Tg. 

H7)tS3, 3^3t. 
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The following remarks on the method of noting time are 
taken from my father's Grammar. 

The civil year begins with ; the astronomical with 


The months here enumerated are used, for most purposes 
by Hindus and Muhammadans, in common ; and, as they are 
intended, like our pwn, to fill up the solar year, as nearly as 
possible, they in like manner, differ somewhat from each other 
in length. 

Both Hindis and Muhammadans however, have their 
lunar months ; the former employing them chiefly in banking 
business ; and accounts, the latter, for the regulation of their 
religious festivals. The religious rites of the Hindus are 
governed by the solar method of counting time. In naming 
the lunar months, the Hindus follow the common nomencla- 
ture ; the Muhammadans follow the nomenclature of the Arabs, 
yet the names of those Arabian months only are generally 
known, which happen to be noted by the some special obser- 
vance. 

Each lunar month, according to the Hindu count, is 
divided into two parts. The first, from new to full moon, is 
called gel ; the second, from full to new moon, is called 
The dates, (called fsn or fgq,) of these divisions, are reckoned 
separately, the numbers of the dates are as follows 

* From the middle of one month to the middle of the next. 




Infinitive, 

Imp. Part., 

Perf. Part,, 

Conj. Part., 

Noun of Agency.; 
Gerund, 

Cont. Fut., 

Abs. Fut., 

Impen, 

Indef. Imp., 

Pres. Imp., I 
Past Imp., 1 
Cont. Imp., 

Fut. Imp., ! 
Neg. Cont. Imp . ) 
Indef, Perf,, I 
Pres, Perf., 

Past Perf., 

Cont. Perf., i 
Fut. Perf., j 
Neg. Cont* Perf., 


VIII. Paradigm of the Active and Passive Voices of the Verb ‘to strike’ 


Active. 


Passive. 


'to strike/ 

Htbht, 'striking/ 

vpFbwt, 'struck/ 

vra, VP33, &c., having struck/ 

'one who strikes/ &c., 
Kifew, 'striking/ 
vf vpcP, 'I may strike/ &c. 
vi~ HTafarr, 'I shall strike/ 
vr vrmh f let me strike/ 

>1' VPBtP, 'I strike/ &c. 

nh 'I am striking/ 
vr TP, 1 was striking/ 
yt vpbst 3^, 'I may be striking/ &c. 
vf vpbb* S^tgtT/I shall be striking/ <&c. 
vi ! ht3bt 35h '(If) I were striking/&c. 
vf VPfHtoP/T struck/ 
vr>pfu»pr3 'I have struck/ 

>t wfewi rp: 'I had struck/ 

B 1 >nfB»P 3t, 'I have struck/ &c. 
m >pfuw3i3P/I shall have struck/ &c 
>r vpPbw g^T, '(If) I had struck/ 


vvfaw vfVv 
Wanting. 
vpPbw, 
vrrf3»rr h 1 ^, 

Wanting . 

Wanting . 
h z VpfabP 

viivnfw 

HtFbW tPS*, 
yr htPb»p 
vr vpFbw w, 

VT MTfew tPei w, 

vt RTfew 3^, 
yt wfew Hitfi 
vf mfhnp rtfe* <JBT, 
h : >nfB»n faiw/ 
vr HTfevir farw uh 
yt >pfB»n Pamr jp, 
vf wfdw fgmrr tfeh 
vf fmi 3^3P> 
vf vpfaw fw <fer, 


~! HT#3T TP^V 

! Wanting . 
Wanting. 
Wanting . 
IF#«/mg. 

IF anting. 

>f vpbM, 

>f HTBtotap, 
vf 

vf HtbIbt, 
vf VPbIbt 
? f HTbIbt^ 
vf vpbIbt 3^v 
i vf vpefef b^bp, 
vr vpaTtft bbt. 
Wanting. 
Wanting . 
FFan^ng. 
IFtfn^ttg. 
IFaw/mg. 

‘ PFanfottg. 


HB^T, 

HbFbt, 

hbIw, 

hbIs, 

FFdwtfwg. 
TFaw^Vig. 
vr vrateV 
' vr hbI^bp, 
yt H 3 ^f, 
vf hbIV, 
vr hbFht bv 
vr hbFht tp, 

>r vtbFbi b?V 

vr mbFbi 

vf vraksT bbt, 
vr 

>r yretfew nh 
VT KBlfe^P TTV 
yt vfatfW 3?v 
■h" Hb 1F?»P nsw, 
V? MBlfevP BBT, 



'to be struck/ 

'being struck/ 
'struck/ 

'having been struck/ 


'I may be struck/ 

'I shall be struck/ 

'let me be struck/ 

'I am struck/ &c. 

'I am being struck/ 

'I was being struck/ 

'I may be being struck/ 

'I shall be struck/ &c. 

'(If) I were being struck/ 

'I was struck/ 

'I have been struck/ 

'I had been struck/ 

'I have been struck/ &c. 

'I shall have been struck/ &c. 
'(If) I had been struck/ 
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1 HotW. 

„‘2 

3 

4 vn. 

5 iraii). 

6 gg, ss, graft. 

7 H3 1 , H3wft. 

8 YmB*, W3>ft, r»H3>ft, W5 \ 

The solar months, and th 
are counted from the beginning 
ordinals. The common word fc 
V. Conjugation of 
'to be' 't< 


9 3>ft, 

10 

11 frareTft, ongifl, 

12 gWPBTft. 

13 fe3*erft, fratent, fs vwgvft, 

14 3b 1 

I gfgwp, ■ugsravft (for 

15 | ” Sudi.) 

( via, YHvrfaw (for Baii.) 
Muhammadan lunar, months 
to the end, by the common 
- date is 3Hte. 
he Auxiliary Verb ifci, 
exist/ 


Infinitive, <tei, 'to be/ ‘to exist.’ 

Imperfect Participle, tie 1 , 'being/ ‘existing,’ 'becoming/ 
Perfect Participle, ufew, ufew ufew, ‘been,’ ‘having become/ 
Conjunction Participle, 3, 3fs, u§, 3°ra, uga§, 

ufesras, ‘having been,’ ‘having become.’ 

Noun of Agency, ussihti, ‘one that is to be.’ 

Gerund, ufew, ‘being,’ ‘becoming/ 


Tenses of the Future. {From the Root) 


Contingent Future. 

‘I may be/ &c. 

Sing. 1. v* fter, 2. fit. 3. %v 3i\ PI. 1. wmf tfeS, 
2. 3 uT It, 3. Is. 

Absolute Future. 

* ‘I shall be/ &c. 

Sing. 1 . vr l^rep, 2. | 3. @n lisp. PI. 1 . nral‘ 

2. hhT Stai, 3. fn Isai. 

Imperative. 

‘Let me be.’ &c. 

Sing. 1. m l l?t, 2. 3 V, let 3. fa ui- PI. 1. wrap 
nfeuj, 2. 3 tT it, lfe€, 3. ns. 
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Participal Tenses. 


Tenses of the Imperfect Participle 

• Tenses of the Perfect Participle . 

Indefinite Imperfect. 

Indefinite Perfect. 

'I should be/ 'I were/ &c. 

'I became.' 

Sing. 1. vr net, 2. 3 net, 

Sing, vf Sfinn, 2. 3 Sfew, 

3. §3 331, 

3. @3 Sfew, 

Plur. 1. wfl 4 35, 2. 3HF 

Plur. 1. VMH? S§, 2. 3hT 

35, 3. §3 3§. 

* 33, 3. €3 33. 

Present Imperfect. 

Present Perfect. 

'I atn existing/ 'becoming/ 

'I became/ 

S. 1. M ~ 33 1 31, 2. 3 351 S\ 

S. 1. vr Sfew 3i, 2. 3 

3. §3 351 S, 

Sfani 3 1 , 3. §3 Sfew 9, 

P, I. VHhT 35 3i, 2. 3# 33 

P. 1. ttffft* 33 31, 2. 3HT 33 

3, 3. §3 S§ 35. 

3, 3. €0 33 33. 

Past Imperfect. 

Past Perfect. 

‘I was existing.’ 

‘I had been/ or became/ 

S. ) . 33i Hi, 2. 3 33* Hi, 

S. 1. W 4 Sfatfl Hi, 2. 3 Sfsvin 

3. §3 33T ht> 

Hi, 3. @3 Sfew HI, 

P. I. hiH? 33 H, 2. 3hF 33 

P. 1. whF Si h, 2. 3H? Si 

S, 3. #3 SS H. 

H, 3. §3 33 H. 

Contingent Imperfect. 

Contingent Perfect. 

'I may be existing.’ 

‘I may have become.' 

S. 1. u ' 331 3?i, 2. 3 33t 

S. 1. H 4 Sfew 3?i, 2. 3 

Si*, 3. @3 331 St, 

Sfewri Si 4 , 3. §3 Sfew 
Si, 

P. 1. wfl* 33 Sfeii, 2. sffl 4 

P. 1. wft 4 33 SfeiS, 2. 3HT 

^ St, 3. §3 33 35. 1 

33 Si, 3. §3 Si 33 . 
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Future Imperfect. 

‘I shall be existing,’ 'probably 
am,’ ‘shall be,’ or 'may have 
been,’ 'existing.' 

S. 1. vr as* aaiarr, 2. f asi 
StTjrr, 3 . §a as* aian, 

P. 1. nmpas ffefai, 2. arfl 1 
atai, 2. f?a as asaf. 

Negative Contingent 
Imperfect* 

(‘If) I were existing,’ '(If) I 
had been existing.' 

S. 1. vf asr asr, 2. 3 as* 
aar, 3. §a aet asi, 

P. 1. wfi a as as, 2. 3 # as 


Future Petfect. 

‘I shall have become,' ‘I prob- 
ably have become.’ 

S. 1. m 1 afsw faian, 2. 3 
Sfaw ai’an, 3. §a afswn 
Staih 

P. 1. wtP as aaiai, 2. aaT 
as afar, 3, €a as asai. 
Negative Contingent Perfect’ 

'(If) I had become.’ 

8 . 1 . VT Sfsw 2 . | 
SfevMT 3. §tj 

P. 1. wff u§ ub, 2. 3Tfl- 


■5^, 3 §u ub <5b. ue *5#, 3. ub bb, 

VI. Paradigm of the Intransitive Verb 'to come/ 


(N. B. The numbers opposite the tenses, &c, } refer to the 
Chapters in which they are treated of in full.) 


infinitive, W&&, 'to come,’ 

Imperfect Participle, ‘coming’ 

Perfect Participle, bnfetfh bufEbr ufojrr, 'come' 
Conjunctive Participle, w, wfe, 

wfHoia, bps iBoi, bnfeo?a§, 'having coming.’ 

Noun of Agency, wf bsuu, 'one *who comes/ or 'is 
about to come/ 

Gerund, »pfEbF, 'coming/ 


xxi. 

| xxxvii. 

] xxxviii. 
f xxiv. 

L xxv. 

xxxix. 

xxxix. 


* Thi9 tease is seldom if ever used, its pi^ce .being taken by the 
Indefinite Imperfect. 
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Tenses of the Future. {From the Root.) 


Cont. Fut., if wsi, ‘I come/ ‘may come/ &c. 
Abs. Fut., if DFSian, ‘I shall come/ 

Imper. if ‘let me come/ 


Participial Tenses. 


Tenses of the Imperfect Participle 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle . 

Indef, Imp., if wt'H 1 . 
‘I come,' ‘should 
come/ 

xxxi. 

Indef. Perf., if DfFsnn, 
‘I came. ’ * 

X. 

Pres. Imp., if intf 1 ?* u*, 
'I come/ ‘am coming.’ 

vii. 

Pres. Perf., if wfewi- 
w ui, ‘I have come.’ 

vii 

Past Imp., if w^ai in, 
'I was coming.’ 

ix. 

Past. Perf., vt 
fp, ‘I bad come/ 
'came/ 

xi. 

Cont. Imp., m 1 \ 

ifet, *1 may be com- , 
in g/ &c. 1 

xxxii. 

Cont. Perf. ft 
tte*, 'I have come/ 
'should have come/ 

xxxii. 

Fut. Imp., if wt 1 ? 1 usi- 
3 P. ‘I shall be/ or ‘pro- 
bably am &c., com- 
ing ’ 

xxii. 

Fut. Perf., yf wfew 
'I shall have’ 
or 'probably have 
come/ 

xxii 

Neg.' Cont. Imp., if 1 
U5i, ‘(If) I were 
coming,’ ‘had been 
coming/ 

xxxiii. 

Neg, Co>rr. Per., 
*r*fe»n cfo, '(If) I had 
come/’ 'had been 
come/ 

xxxiii. 


VII. Paradigm of the Transitive Verb ftrasi, ‘to write., 


Infinitive, firaan, ‘to write/ 

xxi. 

Imperfect Participle, fstrer, ‘writing/ 

1 xxxvii* 

Perfect Participle, fsfw, fefwr ufeut, ‘written.’ 

i 

J xxxviii. 

Conjunctive Participle, fira, fiw§, feyga, fsrareNj 

f xxiv. 

‘having written/ 

(xxv. 

Noun of Agency, ‘one who writes/ or ‘is 

xxxix. 

about to write/ 


Gerund, fefom, ‘writing.’ | 

xxxix# 


| f xvii. 
(_xviii. 
xvii. 

I xix. 
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Tenses of the Future^ ( From the Root.) 


m 


Cont. Fur., if fotf , ‘I write,’ 'may write,’ &c. 
Abs. Fut., if feyigii, ‘I shall write.’ 

Imper., if firaf, ‘let me write.' 


f xvii. 

1 xviii. 
xvii. 

xix. 


Participal Tenses. 


Tenses of the Imperfect Participle j 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle . 

Indef. Imp., if feust, 

‘I write,’‘should write.’ 

xxxi. j 

Indef. Perf., h 5, 
wrote/ 

X. 

Pres. Imp., if fsuet 
' I write,’ 'am writing.’ 

vii. 

Pres. Perf., iffoflw 
?>,* 'I have written.’ 

ix. 

Past. Imp., >f fsuui m, 
4 1 was writing.’ 

1 xi. 

t 

Past Perf., if ffcfW 
| m,* 'I had written,’ 
'wrote.’ 

xi. 

Cont. Imp., if feu? 1 
'I may be writing,’ 
&c. 

1 

xxxii. 

Cont. Perf., if fefuw j 
ut,*, 'I have written,’ 
'should have writ- 
ten.’ 

. 

xxxii. 

Fut. Imp., if faw? tsfan, 
4 l shall be,’ or 'pro- 
bably am, &c. writ- 
ing.’ 

xxii. 

Fut. Perf., if fisfaw 
atan,* 'I shall have,’ 
or 'probably have 
written.’ 

xxii. 

Neg. Cont. Imp., if 
feuui us*, '(If) I were 
writing,’ 'had been 
writing.’ 1 

xxxiii. 

~Neg. Cont. Perf., if 
fofaw uur,* (If) I had 
written.' 

xxxiii. 


IX. Irregular Verbs. 

The following verbs are irregular in the formation of the 
perfect participle. The same irregutar form is oftea used for the 
gerund, but more commonly the latter adheres to the regular 
termination in few. 

* Inflected to agree with the object when that is in the Nominative 
case otherwise the form, given in the Table remains unchanged, what- 
ever’ the gender or number of the object may be. 

* inflected to agree with the object when that is in the Nomina- 
tive case, otherwise the form given in the Table remains unchanged 

whatever the gender or number of the object may be. of. Ch. ix. 
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Infinitive. 

Perf. Part. 

Gerund. 

fiwssi, 'to recognize/ 
Tfifsi, 'to sew/ 

fo»P3i,* 

firoifew. 

nfei, 

nto*. 1 J 

fte 1 , 'to sleep/ 

TJ3I,* 

§few. 

°tfe3i, 'to say/ 
srasi, 'to do/ 

fell,* 

afew. 

sfel* 

clfew. 

'to stand/ 

mS3T», 

ySfew. 

■tssi, 'to stand/ 


yfew. 

■siasi, 'to stand/ 

nt3T, 

yiffew. 

w? 7 , 'to eat/ 

^tob 1 , w, 

trfBW. 

tl$ST/to bear/'bring forth,' 
w&6\ 'to know/ 

’ ?pfew.* 

flfew. 

#31,* 

■fufew. 

'to go/ 

felW, Slfew, 

ww. 

'to resolve/ 

SW,* 

Sifew. 

sfesi, 331 , 'to fall/ 

§&i,* 

afew, sfew. 

§*l3i, 'to see,' 

fer, f§5i,* 

§few. 

'to give/f 

ftfe. 

few. 

9^, 'to wash/ 

?HT,* 

afew. 

(53if3i, 'to bathe/ 

33131,* 

33lfeW, SUifeDli. 

[(clothes, &c.) 
'to put on 1 

w,* 

vfefsw. 

'to arrive/ 

V 331 , H§ 31 , 

MU 31 , V 331 . 

W<£*i, 'to recognize/ 

VS131,* ~" 

v^few/ 

mbs*, 'to string* (beads, j 

y§ 3 7 ,* 

v§few. 

W?sr, 'to tear/ [&c.) i 

yisi,* 

yif 3 w. 

■vfesT, f to grind/ 

'to drink/ 

vtei, 

yfei. 

vfei. 

ifiw. 

f to convey/ 

'to fall/ 1 

cTOf*, 'to stick fast/ 

1JB131,* 
few, yfew. 

■yaifsw. 

few, yfew. 

#iy* 

sfrrw. 

'to bind/ 

w,* 

■Sfsw. 

'to rain/ 

§ 51 ,* 

nufew. 

Has 1 , 'to die/ 

HfeW,* 

ufew. 

BfcJcP, 'to stay/ 
f 'to stew/ 

fer,* 

3 few. 

faqi, * 

fafew. 

B£T, *to cry/ 

'to subside. 

331,* 

•dfew. 

?fe,* 

sfew. 

fohrfer, 'to bring,' 

'to take/ § | 

femfei, ntfe,t 

fewfew. 

few, sfew, sfei, 

few, sfuw. 


• Also regular. 

t Imp. part, Fut., fewi, Imper. 2nd p., feg; pi. fef, 

* Also regular, f Fut. \j^i # 


X Also regular. The verb ia treated a9 intransitive, the 

perfect teases formed with the regular participle fe^ppg^p form or 
is used the subject must be in gthe Instr, eag§, 

^ Fut. 
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N. B. Most of the postpositions govern the Genitive case, 
with or without the case sign. When it is otherwise it will be 
indicated. The following abbreviations are used; a., adjective; 
ad m , adverb; conj ., conjunction; c.w., construed with; dent,, dem- 
onstrative;/,. feminine; intransitive; int„ interjection; inter., 
interrogative; m., masculine; n, noun; pp., postposition; pr ., 
pronoun; rel relative; v verb. 

x x 


W&313, n > m ., An incarnation. 
mms, n. m Place. 

n. m ., Furniture goods, 
chattels, baggage. 
to^tu, a., Mounted ; n. m .. 

A rider, a horseman, 
wrft, a Eighty, 

TO, pr., This. 

TO 7 OTb a., Of such a kind, 
such like. 

TO, y>r., He, she, it, that. 

v, i., To be offended, 
vexed. [ether. 

wh, n . ?n., The sky, the 
Wopsft, n. m., A class of Sikh 
devotees. 

•TO, con/. Or. 

TO, n.f Eye. 

TOU, n. fn., A letter of the 
alphabet. 
toI, n./.. Eye. 

TOI, n./., Fire, 
ware, A man's name. 
ym, n. m., The future; .the 
front. 


ym, ad ., Before, formerly.^., 
c.w. , Abl. and Gen., Before, 
in front of. 

TOOT, n. m., A wonder, a 
prodigy. 

tot, a., Good, ad., Well. 

TO, ad., Today. 

wfon. <*., Such, like this, 
ad., So. 

to, ad.. Today. 

to, ad.. Yet, as yet. 

a., and ad., i. q„ wfacF. 

%, n. m. A tear. 

TOo^t, v. t., To be stopped, to 
be prevented, to stick, to 
stop. 

»&, a.. Eight. 

TO, a.. Separate, apart. 

TO, 1 

i very - 

w§, con;*., And. 

TO^, conj.. Or, either. 

pp., In, within, inside. 

TO, a., A half, (in comp.) 

tot, a., Half. 
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fa, n . m., Grain, food. 
fa;, a., Blind, 
wfar, <j„ Dark. 

»r?re, n . w , Joy, happiness. 

Joyful, happy. 
ijTcroya, Name of town. 
xSof, a ., Many, several. 

WMsoa, w. m,, Unkindness, 
injury, an evil deed. 
wmu, conj., But, except. 
txmhiu, n . w., Fault, trans, 
gression. 

wsbi, n.f., Opium. 
fa, n. m., A mango. 

n. m., Nectar, ambrosia. 
fa&3 isn, the dawn. 

WH, a., Founded, inhabited,! 

occupide. | 

fat 33 , *»./., A building, 
fean, Name of city. 
fate, a ., Noble, wealthy, n. w. * 
A Noble, a rich man. 
w>jT33, a., Like us, the like of 
iis. 

>#hh htr, A man's name. 
y* f>{3, w, tw., i. q., 
w #./., Mother, 
writ, n.m., A shepherd. 

»ta, co»/., And. 
wan, n. /., A petition. 

»raem, #./- A petition. 

»raut, a., Arabic. 

a ., Invisible, concealed. 
y^m, n.f., Age, state condi- 
tion, circumstances of age 
or condition. 
w&r, n. /., Sound, voice. 

To come. 


»rm, w. /., Hope, expectation, 
trust, reliance. 

v. tf., To say, to speak. 
ttohS, 1 ad., Face 
wmftHTcmS, J to face, 
facing one another. 

»pu, ai-, Yes, 

s^. f., To say, to speak, 
wfepxr, n.f., A command, an 
order. 

W, w., Coare flour. 

W3H nfocr, /., destruction 
of life. 

»P3>n, n. m., Spirit. 

WJ3, n. m„ Evening, the 
time of sunset. 
n. m., a man. 
w, n. m., Honour. 
ocTfeoj, a., And other, etcetera. 
n. m., An anna, the six- 
teenth part of a rupee. 
ym, pr., Self. 

>himh , pr One another. 
wi3W, n.f. Age, 
tyrant, k.f., A ceremony per- 
formed in adoration of the 
gods by moving burning 
lamps circularly round the 
head of the image, or be- 
fore it, accompanied by 
boisterous music and ring- 
ing of bells ; name of a 
musical mode. 

wn ad., On all sides, 

round about. 

fa;, ad., Thus, in this way. 

a., Such, like this ad., So. 
fa*, a. So great, so long, ad., 
So. 
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fesft, This time, on tile 
present occasion, this year. 
^B<c r cj, «• m., Sunday. 

, ad ., Here. 
ad. f Thus, in this way. 
ad . , Here, in this direction, 
over here, this side. 
y * m &» a., This much, so much, 
wg , conj., But, except. 

1 ad., Thus, in this 

J very way, gratuit- 
ously, in vain, causelessly, 
without effort. 

fe, 1 

/ n 'f' Medeci »e. 

a., Difficult, painful, ad.. 
With discomfort, uncom- 
fortably. 

8 

fe§', ad., Thus, in this way. 

n. m Bathing, 
fore], n.f ., A woman, a wife, 
fejh This. ! 

tf., One, a, an. 
a ., Together, 
fiefe, a<L, Alone, 
fewr, a.. Alone. : 

fe^fe&ug, n. m., Authority, 
fis few, n. /., Will, wish, desire, 
n.f., A brick. 

tear, a., This much, so much, 
this size. 
fe% ad„ Here. 

ad., Hither, in this direc- 
tion. 

n. m. 9 Justice. 

feuH, n.m., A leader in the 
Muhammadan religion* a 


2&3 

priest, one who leads in 
public prayer. 
n . m., Learning. 
fei\ ad., Thus, in this very 
way. 

■elgB, n. m. 9 God. 

Se, ad., i. q. fe§\ 

§ 

fn, pr., He, she, it, that. 
t8re T , v. i., To spring, to spring 
up. 

§ 81 * 5 . n . /., Finger. 

v. t.. To speak, to utter, 
to write, (as an author). 
tV, High, elevated, loud, 
tfes, a., Right, proper, 
ffeu, ad., That long, so long. 

v. To become desolate, 
to go to ruin. 

v . t., To lay waste, to 
ruin, to depopulate. 

v . i., To rise. 

vi. , To lift, to bear, 
v. i.. To fly. 

f v. t., To expect, to look 
out for, to wait for. 
a , That much, so much. 
n . m . /., Creation. 

§3Vf, a., Great, excellent. 
f3U, w., reply, answer. 

v.i., To descend, to 
come down, to subside. 
t^Wi, v. t., To bring down, to 
take down, to take off. 

§3, pp.. On, at, 
ad., There. 

n. m ., Industry, exertion* 
effort* diligence. 
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©gm, a., Sad. 

©euft, n.f., Sadness. 

ad., In that direction, 
thither. 

|utu, n . m ., Debt. 

§st, a., i.q. 

©mspu, n.m., A good deed, 
kindness, favour. 

©MH^ 7 , v. To spring up, to 
be produced. 

v . To cause to spring 
up, or grow, to cause to be 
born. 

©■mbh, n. m.f, Counsel, instruc- 
tion, exhortation. 

©Nu, pp., On, above, ad., up. 

ad., One after the 
other, successively. 

n. m., Assistance, pre- 
caution. 

©hjasi, v . To arrive. 

©mt©, n. m., Remedy, contri- 
vance, expedient, 
tvra, n.f.. Age, / 

©>&**, Proper name. 

|b, tfi.. Hither, pp., c.w. Abl. 
On this side. 

©is, n.f., A sharp pain in the 
head or side. 

©gnu, n, m., Reproach, comp- 
laint. 

©h^t©^pt, v. t., To upset, to 
overturn. 

©K%i, n. m., i. q. ©gnu. 

n. f. Accusation of an 
innocent person, calumny. 
©3, n.f., Protection. 
a., i.q. |35i. 


©3, ad., There; 

©Men, a. f Strange, foreign ; a 
stranger. 

©?f , n . m., Hail, a hailstone. 

©33, n . rn.f., The end. 0 ^., at 
last, at length. 

H 

h©, a., A hundred. 

hh, n. /., Mother-in-law. 

HH3 , n.m., A sword, or other 
weapon used in the hand. 

hrth, n. m., The world. 

©HthI, a., Wordly, belonging, 
to the world. 

H ipfej *, n.f., Help, assistance. 

Hfor, n. /., Honey. 

nfbu, w. w. A city. 

Hut, a., Right, correct, ad., 
Indeed. 

Hdfa, tt. m., A groom. 

HU, n. /., An oath. 

Huaf, ad., At the house of 
one's father-in-law. 

HU?ft, n./.. A friend, companion. 

HoT^r, v. i., To be able. 

Hera, w./., A coarse brown 
sugar. 

HoUB, n. m., Game, prey, hunt- 
ing. 

rfoi , n. m., Association; a party 
of pilgrims. 

H31, pp., With. 

H3iu, n. /., Company, assembly; 
society, association, inter- 
course. 

n<3tg, n.f., A ring, a chain. 

H3i^, conj., On the contrary, 
nay more, or even. 


vocabulary. 
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*%#* n-f; A ring, a bracelet. 
Haf, conj., i.q, hbi^. 

w. w., Truth. a. y True. 

K3t, a., True. 

HtP, w,/., Punishment, 
ft?, n.f., Evening. 

Tfe, w./., A blow, a stroke, a 
bruise. 

TO, n. m. t A buffalo bull. 

pp Together with, 
ife, «. ra., Truth, a., True, 
rfe, a.. Seven. 

fe, m., A saint, a holy per- 
son, a devotee. 

TBVd, a The seventh. 
tthot, The river Satluj. 
a., Content, 

fe^, n . m., Contentment, 
f., To call. 

ttht, a*?., Always, Constantly. 
Tun oUK, ai., Always, for ever. 
tppcj, n. w., A box, a trunk, 
Hgsnfi, «./., A little box, or 
chest. 

fiw, w./.. Evening. 

m., One who has 
abandoned the world, a 
Hindu ascetic. 
hSu, n. m., Love. 
hot, n. fft; A message. 
yfo, n.m*> A snake, 
ngm!, w./.. Cleanliness. 

Hgte, A wall, rampart. 
Hsre, ». w,, A voice, a word, 
a song. 

n . w.. Cause, reason, 
a., All, the whole. 

Tim, n.f Understanding, com- 


prehension, opinion, 

*/ # ^ <j To understand, to 
suppose, to consider, to 
regard. 

HHSTf^r, v . t., To explain, to 
warn, to admonish. 

TTHrO . _ 

j w., Time, period. 

HHrq, f. s A tomb, (of a Hindu 
or Sikh.^ 

n. f , The Government, 
head of the civil adminis- 
tration, proprietor of an 
establishment. 

a., Government, per- 
J taining to Govern- 
ment, pertaining to the pro- 
prietor of an establishment. 

H3e'<3, «. m., A chief, a head 
man. 

Truss, n, /., Protection, defence, 
asylum, sanctuary. 

bust, v . i., To be performed to 
issue, to come to a conclu- 
sion, to be completed, to 
suffice. 

v . #., To be ashamed. 

TTafHV, a Ashamed. 

TF3t§\ An inn, a caravan- 
sera. 

nam, n . /., Alcoholic spirits, 
wine. 

hPbhh, n . /., Creation, the uni- 
verse. 

Tjl, A term of reverence, pre- 
fixed to the name of a 
deity, or a Guru. 

wafa, n . w., The body. 
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HJPcJ, n . /., Counsel, advice. 
itsb, n , w., Voice, word, sopg. 
a., Cautious, attentive. 
n.f., Morning, the early 
morning. 

tost, /., A made road, a high 
way. 

Ttf, n. m., The sighing of the 
wind, or any similar sound. 
Trrf^ ». /•> The summer crop. 
■htfb , tn,, The name of six 
sacred books of the Hindus; 
a book. 

tto, «. w., Breath. 
ttcho?, n. f u An earthen basin. 
ad., and pp., In fronti 
in the presence of, before, 
opposite. 

A title of respect. 

■htuoUh, n. m., A merchant, a 
money lender. 

HT3T3, n . m., The sea, the ocean, 
ntgft, n. w., A mimic, an actor. 

w., A bull, a stallion, 
rte, a ., Peaceful, comforted. 

Hm, n.tn., A religious person, a 
Hindu faqir, a saint. 

/., The wife of a 
Hrq, a female faqir. 
mare*, v. U , To take care of, to 
look after. 

HW, Like, even. 

TTman, w., A musical instru- 
ment like a violin, 

TfTOT, a.. All, the whole. 

TUfefl utk, w. w., A stone 
containing the impression 
of one or more ammonites. 


worshipped by the Hindus 
as a representation of 
Vishnu. 


fjTtoffisn, Wise, knowing, 
artful, of mature age or 
judgment* 

ftwun, n. m. f The ceremony of 
weeping and making lame- 
ntation for the dead, per- 
formed by women. 
fm, n . m., A disciple, an ad- 
herent of the Sikh religion, 
fiftret, v . t., To learn. 

frnro^, J 

flftnro, n . m., A throne. 


v, £., To teach. 


Rrh^t, v. t.i To water, irrigate. 
n. m. t Prostration (in 
prayer, after the Muham- 
madan fashion.) 
v . ti, To throw. 


famul, n. m A sepoy, a con- 
stable. 

fuHUc^, v, t., To remember, to 
repeat (the name of God, 
as a meritorious act.) 
fira, n. m., Head, 
ftju, pp On, at, in (c. w., the 
Obi., form of the noun, no 
case sign being used.) 
ftratjT^T, n. m., A pillow, a 
cushion. 

fir# fra, A man's name, 
ftrei, pp; Except, in addition 
to, without. 

ffrsw, n. m., A temple of Shiv. 
Hftf, n. m., A lion. 

n . /., Smallpox, the 
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goddess of smallpox, 
rfer, n. /., The name of Rdm's 
wife* 

p?, n. m Taste, flavour. 
HWvft, n. m . , Lord, husband. 
h»uu. a*, Mounted, n. m., A 
rider, a horseman. 

v. t. t To adjust, to 
adorn, 

■Heps, n , /., Company, com- 
panionship, society. 

Horan, i., To dry, to dry up. 
nsra, w. w,, Thanks. 

P, w. w., Ease, tranquility, 
pleasure, enjoyment. 
tw&t, a.. Easy, 
pro, w./.. An oath. 

■pro, n. /., A sweet smell, 
fragrance, perfume, 
v. t.> To smell. 

'QxB, Us, Attentive, thought-ful, 
careful, cautious. 
huut, v . i. q. 

psi, tf., To hear, to listen. 
pT|^r, v . 1, To make hear, to 
tell, to inform, to address, 
to read'aloud, to sing. 
huu, a., Beautiful, 
tfuujr, n, /., Beauty, 
pul, A woman's name. 
prfuH, /., A mad woman, 
pml, «. w., A madman. 
m, n . /., Memory, conscious- 
ness, sensation ; notice, 
care. 

T)fcwu, n,m,, A goldsmith, 

Tjcftfe. A womans name, 

Hftf, n . Temperament, 


disposition. 

Hufu, A woman's name. 

Hu, n . w., Beginning. 

HH3HS, n . w., The Sultan. 
HBUrT^yu, The name of a town. 
HTfrf^T, v. tf., To put to sleep. 
hu, n . w.. Cotton thread. 
hwu, «. w., A military officer 
whose rank corresponds to 
that of a captain, 
p, n. m. t A hog; a hero, 
pn, n. ni. t The sun, 
w./., Boasting. 

HU, m., A tiger, 
ftu, n . w., A seer=about 2 Eb., 
the fortieth part of a maund. 
ft?u, n. m.. An attendent, ser- 
vant, worshipper, 
for, w./., Service, worship, 
ft, a., A hundred, 
fto?^, a., A hundred. 
ft?P # w /., An army, 
ftw, ft. tn. p Perambulation, 
walking about for amuse- 
ment or recreation, travel- 
ing about. 

H» pr.y He, she, it, that, 
ftfer, n. tn Gold, 
ftai, n. w., Grief, sorrow, mour- 
ning, lamentation. 

v* t , To consider, to 
think, to meditate. 
hut, n . in., \ A cane, a walk- 
huT ft./., J iug stick, 
nub n.rn > k class of Sikhs. 

h?h, Gold. 

ftfh n,/., Beauty, show, repu* 

tation* a good name# 4 
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n. m,> Mondhy. 
ft, a ., A hundred. 

^ 1 An oath. 


1 

ftB, j 
ft^T, 1 
ft^T, f V * *•' 


To sleep. 


ft^T, n . m., Trade, traffic, pro- 
visions. 


u 

' "0100, «. w., A sigh. 

ntran, v. i if To laugh. 

btu^, v . tf., To make laugh. 

cfc^r, v. tf., To drive. 

BcHB, n. m., Pride. 

BofofB, n.f. } Truth, fact, true 
account. 

BtUB, a ., A thousand. 
n.f* t A shop. 

v . i. y To remove, to de- 
part, to go back, to get out 
of the way. 

UHTf'ST, v. L, To put away, to, 
remove. 


nffi, n. /, A shop. 

U 3 , w., Persistency, ob- 


stinacy. 

, n. m., 1 
\,n.f„ f 


A bone. 


<SrT 

tff 3 »ua 7 , a., Wicked, criminal. 
U 3 , w. m., A hand, a cubit. 
BU 5 PB, n. m. } Instrument, 


weapon. 

BB, n.f Boundary. 
bSbt, Dark.. 

TJB, a.> Every. 

UBB^pa, Name of a city. 
3 ^ 5 , n- tn-t Deer. 


BB 7 , a., Green. 

Bfo, A name of Krishn. 

Bftof, a ., Every, everyone. 

U 75 , m A plough. 

BH^mh w. w., A confectioner, 
uw, n. w., An assault, onset, 
attack, invasion, uproar, 
ni&t n . /., A tenement, a 
dwelling house. 
n. m., A torrent, a rush of 
water, a flood. 

Bi, Yes. 
tP&c? 7 , n. m., A sigh. 
b’Ttt, n. m., Laughter, jesting. 
cTof, n.f.. Calling, shouting. 
cPsth, n . m., A governor, a 
ruler. 

cUHB, a., Present. 

n. m., An elephant, 
uro, n . m. t State, condition, 
circumstances. 

BUS, ad., At: present, for the 
present, 

n.f.. The winter crop. 
fuHm, n. m.. An account, a 
calculation, 
fus?, a., One. 
fus?, n.f., The breast, 
fb^cf^r, v. i., To neigh. 
fbgHHTpft, n. /., The language 
known as Hindustani or 
Urdtf. n. m., A native of 
Hindustan, 
ftjh, n. m., A Hindu. 
uTdlSh v. i., To bray, 
nte, pp. } Destitute of. [c. Wi 
Abl.) 



vocabulary. 


m 


Bom, n. m., A command, an 
ordsr, 

gfoh n. m., A tobacco pipe. 
ad., Now. 

3#, ad.. Just, just now, yet, as 
yet, directly, at once. 

ubt, n. m., The fist. 

3s, pp ., Under, ad., Below. 
v. i. 9 To be, to become, 
to occur. 

3w, n.m., A burnt offering. 

3b, a. Other, more, conj., And. 

B3H, a., Other, more. 

33T, A title of respect follow- 
ing nouns or pronouns. 

3b, n.m., A tank, vat, reservoir. 

35, ad., Gently, softly, slowly, 
deliberately. 

of 

oral, a., Several, a number, a 
good many. 

o(H^ T , n. m. A town. 

otHTH, n. m., A beard of wheat, 
barley, &c. 

ofmfBT, v. i ., To be called, or 
named. 

o ?n T fH, n. A saying, a 
proverb. 

offb^T, v. t., To say. 

W, n. m., Cut grass, a blade of 
grass, fodder. 

a., Poor, indigent. 
n. m., Glass. 

opafubt, n.f., A court of justice. 
■=*r a., Raw, unripe, inferior 
built of sun dried bricks, 
not burnt or baked, only 


i 

half baked (pottery &c.) 
srs, n . /., The armpit. 

v. t.. To cut; to pass time. 
sTs^, v. i„ To be cut, 
ofBTH, n.m., A dagger. 
o( 5 , n. m., The windpipe, throat, 
larynx. 
a., Together. 
v. t., To take out, eject, 
expel, turn out. 

a^f, n . m., Bank, shore, margin. 
v . t., To spin. 
n.f., A story, narrative. 
ofB, ad., When ? 
sret, i ad., Some time, any 
of3, J time, ever. 

ad., When ? 
an, n.f., A wall. 

§qrg, The name of a city. 

§5, n . m., Ear. 
sf3al, n.f., Shoulder, 
of 5 W, J n . /. A girl, virgin 
Sfew, J daughter, bride. 
n. /., A border, margin 
side, direction. 
n. m., Cloth, pL, clothes, 
ofqto, n. /., Raw cotton, the 
cotton plant, 
onra, n. m., The skull, 
cfes. n.m., A shroud. 

v. i., To tremble. 
ofutssBTB, n. m A married man, 
a man with a -family, 
otrpci, w. m., A pigeon. 
oiM, w. w., Work, deed, employ- 
ment, use. 

smht, a., Mad, foolish, crazy. 



Soo 


vocabulary; 


2(H^, Earnings. 

v . f., To earn; gain, 
work, perform. 

3>ft, n. /., Deficiency, loss, 
abatement. 

3B3TB, m ., The creator, 
©(dd'dMB, The name of a town. 
c?B3'dM^, n. m. 9 A resident of 
Kartarpur. 

3 B 33 , n.f., An act, a deed. 

3BB% v. t., To do, to effect, to 
make. 

3B<ft, n.f., An act, a deed. 

33H,. n . w., An act, a deed, 
destiny. 

3B3*,, a., Hard, severe, 
cranro, /., A miracle. 

g^' J »• m., Anger. 

3^3, a., A crore=100 lakhs, or 
10 , 000 , 000 . 

o raat, w., The name of one 

of the twelve misals or clans 
into which the Sikhs were 
divided. 

w./., A machine, machin- 
ery, mechanism. 
sr;. ad.. Yesterday, tomorrow. 
3B33J, The name of a city. 

Alone. 

afows, *)• ». /., Welfare, 

afawc?, J happiness. 

3BH, n . *»., Pain, trouble, dis- 
tress, affliction. 

333 a, v. i ., To crash, peal (as 
thunder). 

n.m., A boiler, a caldron, 
spfeq, m., A cast of Hindus. 


a*f\ «. *»., A crow, 
opftm, A man's name. 
ofTofi, n.f ., A little girl. 
oFfi, w. w., Business, work, 
occupation. 

ornft, n. m., A Muhammadan 
judge or interpreter of the 
law. 

opsi, n.f., A saddle. 
op^t, a., One-eyed. 
opb, One of the names of Krishn 

u 

oP^b, The name of a city. 
a*H, m Desire, lust. 
oPB, n.m., Business, work, occu- 
pation. 

3thh, n. m Business, work, 

occupation, affair. 

oPBB, n. m., Cause, reason, 

opbb, J occasion, account. 

opb, A man's name. 

oPbtp, w. m., The liver. 

aw, a., Black. 

oPB, A man's name. 

fa, conj., That. 

m, ad. Why ? 

f3"t3B, ad., How ? 

fa^fa ^ ^ 

j conj., Because. 

few, fir., Who ? which ? what ? 
fem, a., Of what kind ? What 
like, Of what a kind, ad., 
How, how ? 

§§,, J 

srfira, ad., How long ? 
fa§, a., Some, any, something, 
anything. 

f%i, a., How great ? how Jong' ? 
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fei, ad., Somewhere, anywhere. 

ad ., Where ? 
fora, ad., Whither ? 
fsprl, ad ., In some direction, in 
any direction. 

ffe, a., How, how much, ever 
so much, inter, , How ? how 
much ? 

fotB 3 , n, /., Work, business, 
occupation. 

fcraut, n, /., Favour, kindness, 
grace. 

fo*r, n.m., A fort. 
fet 1 , How ? some how, any 
how. 

oft, a., What ? 

cftua, ") w. /. Deed, fame, 
sftnfe, J praise. 

§n, 1 a., Some, any, some- 

§S, J thing, anything. 

a., Dirty, filthy, 
gg, a., Some, any, something, 
anything. 

§g3, w. m,f. t The haunch, hip, 
bosom, lap. 
gs, a, i. q. gs. 

ofe^, v. t., To beat, to pound, 
gnfo, u. /., A cottage, a hut. 
c&b m., An iron staple, a 
door latch. 

f#, A chain to fasten a 
door. 


? 3 *f, n. m., A dog. 

A pup. 

§Ho?, n.f ., Help, assistance, 
gvfre, n. w., Sugar cane, (com- 
monly used in the plural.) 


gurft, /., A chair. 

w., The Koran. 

gw, n. /., Family, pedigree, 
ancestry. 

g^vnfil, n.f.. Betrothal. 

n.f., A girl, daughter, 
go?, w./., A shriek, a cry. 
gsr^, v. To weep aloud, to 
cry, to shriek. 

gra, n. m., Marching, departure, 
erg?, n.m., A street, a lane, (of 
a city.) 

o&, v . L, To speak, to say. 

^31, w. m., Sweepings, dirt, 
rubbish. 

% conj ., Or* 

§331, pr., Who ? which ? what ? 
ScP, a., i. q. fop. 

a., i. q. f%r. 

S, a., How many ? 

Se, n. Imprisonment, cap- 
tivity. 

§#, pr., Some, any, several 
someone, anyone. 

§<3, n. m ., A &os ; a measure 
Sh, J of distance of vari- 
able length, but usually es- 
timated at about l£mile. 
Ss#, n. /., A room. 
ofci, n.m., A house. 

§H, n.f., A tribe, nation, sect, 
caste. 

§B3T, n. m., A whip, scourge. 
§w, pp., By, near ; to (a per- 
son). 

Proper name. 

Sis, j!>r.. Who ? which ? what ? 
v. i., To boil. 
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Sgi, a. t Bitten 

n 

n. m., A mule, 
a., Mulish, perverse, 
wicked, 

5b 7 , a., Sour, 

n . /., a coarse kind of 
sugar, 

». w., A two-edged sword, 
a broad straight sword, a 
two-edged dagger. 
n . A letter, handwrit- 
ing. 

5bb% n . w., The name of a 
Hindfi caste. 
n> m*f %> Fault, error, mis- 
take. 

W3, n.f. f News, intelligence, 
knowledge ; care. 

». m., Expense, expen- 
diture, subsistence money, 
ready money. 
v. L, To buy. 
v, To stand, to stop. 
v% { m9 To rattle, to make 
a ratling sound. 
v. t. t To rattle. 
v. i. f To stand, to stop, 
a., standing, perpendicu- 
lar, erect. 

VSW, v . i., To stand, to stop. 
n . /., Earth, dust, ashes. 

W, v. t ., To eat. 

^PB 7 , w., food. 

/., Sake, regard, con- 
sideration. fip., For the 
sake of. 
n. m A pit. 


*PB, n.f. } Jealousy, envy, hat- 
red, heartburning, 
a.. Brackish. 

w., The nation of the 
Sikhs. 

ft?3B 7 , ") v . tf., To draw, to 
KfTCSr, J pull, to stretch, 
^rft, w. /., Gladness, joy, hap- 
piness, pleasure, a Glad, 
joyful, happy. 

tjjnwB 7 , v. To open, to spread 
out. 

m., A game played 
with cowries. 

i>. i., To open, to be 
opened, to be loosed, 
w, a.. Open. 

^fpfB 7 , v. To feed. 

1 n.m,, A well. 

S*. J 

w. /,, A little well, 
v. t, To row. 

5sTB 7 , v. i., To play, to sport. 

*%3, n . m., A field under cul- 
tivation. 
v m i., To play, to sport. 
5srs 7 , n. m., A plaything. 

v . tf., To seize and take 
away by force. 

*teT, Faulty, adulterated, 
counterfeit, perfidious, bad. 

v. f., To open, to spread 
out, to loose, 

5b, n. m Boisterous alterca- 
tion, quarrelling. 

31 

n *A A cow. 

». w.. Going round (es- 
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pecially of guards patrol- 
ing), walking. 
amT n.f.y Fainting, 
aifu^r, n . m., Jewels, orna- 
ments. 

afar*, n. /., The Ganges. 

313, n. m. y A yard, a yard 
stick. 

aim, a., Bald. 

ara^l, n.f, A drinking vessel. 
3 &t, n . m., A cart. 

n. /., A cart, (smaller 
than a aim.) 

n. /., A cushion, pad ; 
seat, throne, (of a raja or 
a gwtf.) 

3T? a n. M. t An ass, a donkey. 
3N, 1 ft.,/., Idle talk, 

aiM H3M, J vain boasting. 
3f^|, ft. w., A young man, 

3IH, ft, w., Grief, sorrow. 

3133, a.. Pained, grieved. 

3T33^, v . To roar. 

%, ft. -m., A book ; The name 
of the two sacred books of 
the Sikhs, usually spoken 
of, as a mark of respect, as 
the m mftru. 

arau, n . m.y Pride, arrogance. 
3IHH, a., Hot, warm. 

3ia>ft, n.f.y Heat. 
aim© 1 , n. m . , A village. 
faiH£*, v . tf., To seize, catch, 
hold, encompass, 
aralu, a., Poor, indigent, hum- 
ble. 

31H, ft. /„ Word, thing, 
attraal, ft. /., The name of a 


village. 

33*1 ft./., A hole, a perfora- 
tion, a leak ; a lame, 
aimth ft./., A cow. 

3F©3T, tf*, To sing. 

3F3H, n.f.y A carrot, 
aiu*, 1 n. f.y Abuse, vitupera- 
w£\, J tion. 
faMVj, n. m. } Knowledge, (es- 
peciallv religious or phi- 
losophical knowledge), 
f 3W?>T ay Wise, knowing, pos- 
sessed of knowledge, ac- 
quainted with philosophy 
or science. 

P's?, n. m.y A jackil. 
faran, pp. y Around, about, 
farau, pp. } Around, about, 
fafoh a., Wet. 

afta, n. m.y A hymn, a song. 

v. t.y To lose, 
ampaa^, v . To be lost. 

awal, n. m.y J 

y A neighbour. 
n. f.y J 

apma, n. m.y A rustic, 
awm!, a., Rustic, 
afm, n. m.y Anger. 

aim, 1 

y a.y Angry. 
fH, J 

afa3, A caste of people who 
tend cattle. 

3 j 3 c E5 7 , v. i., To pass, elapse. 
bi3tht, ft. m., A living liveli- 
hood. 

are, ft. Virtue, quality, 
attribute, 
w. w., Fault, sin. 
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3J3, n . m. } i. q. 55 . 

Bratmnair, n . m., The residence 
of a guru, a place held 
sacred as having formerly 
been occupied by a guru. 

uiftwrel, n , /., Gurdship, office 
of guru . 

n.m,, A religious teacher, a 
• spirtual guide, a master of 
an art. 

i, f To roar, rumble, 
buzz, hum, resound, echo. 

HH3 7 , n, m., A marigold. 

ftp., With, accompanying, 
/., Friendship, asso- 
ciation, company. 

cite, A tribe, clan. 

Ste, 1 

Y n.f.. Lap. 

atet, J 

§hft, A man's name# 

Xhe name of a town* 

a., Little, less, smaller, 
n. m., A gong, a large 
bell. 

v. U, To throw, to caste, 
to pour, to drop* 

'W&bv, A name of Krishan. 

v % L, To be troubled, 
to be confused, to be dis- 
tressed. 

uffe, n . w.. Arrogance. 
y*H, n. m., A house. 
wto, n.m,, A family. 
ubth, n* A flour mill turned 
by water power. 
v * L, To send, 


it. m A gAara, a large 
earthen vessel, with a nar- 
row mouth. 

Wf^r, v ., To have made, 

manufactured, (as jewelry, 
&c.) 

n.f., An hour of 24 min- 
utes ; a watch, a clock, 
ynf, n. m., A wound, a sore. 
yTO, n. m., Grass. 

m Diminution, loss, 
fwf, w., Ghf, clarifled but- 
ter. 

n. /., Boiled grain of 
any kind, fused in the plu- 
ral). 

vr^, n m m., A worm that infests 
wood. 

^h^t, v . t\, To turn, to wander 
about. 

yffkw, w.m., A potter. 

w./., ") Turning ho- 
tter, n % m., J riztally as 
on a pivot, spinning round, 
yfe, A man's name, 
yfawr, v. L, To frown upon, 
scold, rebuke. 

titer, n . m % , A circle, circum- 
ference, border, inclosure, 
tite^rr, n. m., A trooper, cava- 
lryman. 

titer, n.m.yk horse, 
utet, /., A mare. 

tfaret, v % t. t To raise, to lift, tq 
take up. 

Astonished, 
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vw, v. t ., To taste. 

*5gn, a Good, Well, 
tfat, w./., A fine. 

m. f. t A low mean 
person, a merciless wretch. 
tJHcj, <z., Clever, cunning, shrewd. 

w., The moon, 
ttesiu, A woman's name. 

'feavn, w. w.. The moon. 

■tree*, a.. Unfortunate, ill-fated, . 

«. /.Jasmine. 

gHor, w./.. Shining, splendour, 
glitter. 

•gHof^r, v. i., To shine, 
gag, /., A preparation of 
hemp which is smoked in 
the huqqa . 

gaw, n. m., A spinning wheel. 
^3 i, w./., Mention. 

J w., The foot. 

v. t, To pasture, to 
graze. 

v. i. } To move, to go, to 
come. 

g?*T^T, if. t. t To make move, 
to make go. 
a., Twenty-four. 
gs?g, v.i., To ascend, to mount, 
to rise. 

g^uff, n. /., An ascent. 

To lift, to raise, 
to cause to ascend, to offer 
(in sacrifice). 

gt^teT, v. t ., To raise, to lift. 

■gr@^, w. m, } Rice, (commonly 
spoken in the plural), 

"Wt n, fa Desire, wish, 


'gnreT, v . t. f To wish, to desire, 
to want. 

^ T S> cunj ., If I, you, he &c., like, 
■emt, n . m., Uncle, (father's 
younger brother), 
trt#, ». /., Silver, 
gig, a., Four. 

gra^, To pasture, feed, 

(cattle, horses, & c.) 
bto, n.f. } Movement, pace, step, 
gait; conduct, habit, custom^ 
fgwrg, n.f.j. A scream,, screech. 

A letter, epistle, 
fife, n.m.f Mind, heart, memory, 
fter* n. f., Anxiety, thought. 
n. tn ., Space of time, a long 
lime, (often spoken in the 
plural). 

f5;«Z; ] As P arr ° w - 

gfcj§ gfa| ore?g, v. i To creaky 
to squeak. 

1 gfe, n. /., A scream, a shriek, 
gfa fgm3h n. w., Weepings cry- 
ing, an outcry, 
gig, n. /., A thing, 
gteg, v . To tread under 
foot, to trample down,< to 
bruise, to crush. 
go?3t, v. jf., To raise, to lift, to 
take up ; to finfsh. 

| gars*, v. £., To peck, to eat, 
(grass, & c.) v. i., To graze, 
ggisft, n. /.,Backbiting, tattling, 
tale bearing. 

g an g er, v.L, To pasture (cattle). 
§sft7 n. /., A child's v^il qr 
chqddar , 
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3m, a., Silent* int Hush ! 

ad.> On all sides, in all 
directions. 

I;*X'; Adive ' adip - 

v . To steal. 

53 !, n. /., A bracelet. 

$3*, n. m., Memory, mind, 
thought. 

•tten, n . w., Disciple, attendant 
(on a or religious 

teacher). 
v. i., To leak. 

lie, ra., A thief. 

3*2^, v. i., To be startled. 

'* 00 , ». w., A place on the 
ground smeared with a mix- 
ture of cowdung and mud, 
where Hindis eat. 


t'ofeu, n . w., A watchman, 
tuut, n. m., A head man (in a 
village, a trade, & c.) 

Wish, desire, strong 
inclination. 

M, a.. Twenty-four. 


gsr^r, tf. To eat. 

To loose, to let go, 
to leave. 

n . m., A metal drinking 
vessel. 

safaf. n,f. f A spring leap, 
jump. 

gffhtft, n.m.y A deceiver, a 
cheat. 

gtfew, ^ n. /., Shade, sha- 
J dow. 


3T§c£ir, v . To cover, to over- 

shadow. 

gtu, n.f, t Buttermilk 
gty, n.f., A finger ring, seal, 
stamp. 

gm, A leap. 
gt^T, «. w., A blister. 
fSfet, w., Sprinkling, sp- 

lashing. 

a. To hide. 

feLfT§^T, t>. L, To hide, to con- 
ceal. 

gt, a. } Six. 

grr$i, v. L t To touch, to feel. 
g^T, v . $*., To be freed, to 
escape, to get loose, to be 
separated. 

gat, n.f., Leave, discharge. 

v . To release, 

g, a., Six, 
g3t, Quickly. 
g3c5b v. t. f To worry, to vex, 
to disturb, to interfere 
with. 

gtrar*, v. t., To touch, to feel, 
fcrr, a. } Little, small. 

S si, 7 *. m., A kind of pulse, 
gram, (commonly spoken 
in the plural). 


H 

n. m, t Barley, (commonly 
spoken in the plural), 
ffehsftu, A man's name. 

Trots, n. m., The world, 
ffei, n . War, battle. 

TTO13, m., The world. 
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tfciaw. The name of a town. 

tfe, n . m., Jungle, forest, any 
uncultivated ground. 

Hair, n. /., A place. 

2., To wake# 

tf k,n.f., A company attend- 
ing the bridegroom at his 
wedding. 

?fe, n . m., A Jat . (the name 
of a caste of farmers.) 

3^, A person. 

1B7>, n. m., Carefulness, effort. 

rlWTO, a,, True. ad., truly, 
exactly. 

TIB, ad ., When. 

rfer, A padlock. 

7BH, n. nt., Birth. 

n. m., A string worn 
round the neck by brah- 
mans and khatrfs, as a 
caste sign. 

i. q. frs?. 

TP-fsn, r. tf., To repeat (the 
name of God), to count 
(the beads of a rosary). 

y n . /., Embracing. 

J 

HHcrr, v. u To be born, to 
germinate. 

v . L, To cause to be 
born, to cause to germ- 
inate ; to feed. 

n . m., A military 
officer, in rank next below 
a Tjfi&d ; an overseer in 
charge of a gang of coolies. 

tMte, n # /#, Land, ground# 


TTgu, ad#, Certainly, without 
- fail. 

7T55, w. m., Water. 

t/. To burn, to kindle. 
ttbub, The name of a city# 
tUOT, v. i. q. 

v. t. } To burn, to 
kindle. 

m, n.f . A root. 

7 ft, ai.. When, cow;., Or, ei- 
ther. 

tTOU, a Apparent, obvious, 
manifest. 

v. to wake. 

711^57, 2., To know, to 

suppose, to think, to 
regard, to be of opinion. 
rFSh v . v To go. 

TTf, m.f., One who knows, 
an acquaintance. 

?P3, n. /., Caste, 

W3\ A man's name. 

cfhi, A man's name. 

7U5, n./, Life soul. 

v . u, To seem, to 
appear. 

TTJf, m.w., A net. 
ft# 1 , ad., As, 

fana T , j&r., Who, which, that, 
ffim, a,, As, such as, like# ad., 
As it were, rather, some- 
what. 

ad., In what manner, as. 
fflgu, J ad., In what manner, 

fag, J as, 

fife, a., Troubled, perplexed, 
annoyed. 
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ad., As long es* 
a., As much as* 
ffifi, Where, 

fiftfa, atf., Whither, in which 
direction; 

frfci, a., As much as. 

n. m., A farmer, 
favite, n. /., Land, ground. 
fi&, arf., As, just as. 
tft, ai., Sir, yes ; a title of res- 
pect added to proper 

names, &c. 

") w. w., life, soul, 

♦ftf, J mind, heart, 
n, w., life. 

v. i., To live, to be 

alive. 

Hfe, n. m., Life, anything that 
has life. 

tWS, a., Young, m., A 
young man. 

g3B, ") n.f Arrangement 

gaife, J contrivance. 

n.f., A shoe, 
t^r, a.. Separate, 
gu, w. w., war, battle. 

Sikra, Responsible, 
tjHM, w. m.. Oppression. 
mw, n. m., A weaver. 

HHTcft, n. /., The wife of a 

v . i., To be joined, to be 
drawn together, to be 
collected ; to be made or 
gained (as a means of liv- 
ing). 


tjvtff, n . m., Die, dice, gambl- 
ing. 

gs, n.f., One of the 84,00,000 
births or transmigrations 
to which men are subject. 
g£gm, n. m., A gambler. 

% conj., If. 

v - To eat. 
ter, pr i. q. 
t)d‘, i. q. ffiu 1 . 
torn, conj., If. 
warn, A man's name. 

H, pr., who, which, that. 

H, conj.. That. 

W, n . w., Weighing. 

Hd!, a., Fit, proper. 
t\3 c?t, v. To yoke, to har- 
ness. 

To join, to mend, 
to add together ; to hitch 
up, to harness, to yoke. 

rtf', n. m A pair, a pair of 
shoes. 

n. m.. Barley, (commonly 
spoken in the plural). 

3 

3V, n. /., Talking nonsense, 
prating ; falsehood ; a vain 
effort. 

53I3T, n. m., Wrangling, con- 
tention, quarrel. 

33, ad., Immediately, at once. 

33op, n.m., A sudden shake, 
a jerk ; cutting off the 
head of an animal at a 
stroke. 

^&,n. m., A standard, flag- 
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staff, ensign. 

'svz t, n . m ., Assault, sudden 
attack, the spring of a 
tiger. 

m.. The motion or 
swring of a fan or pankha . 
^fcre 7 , */. to suffer, to bear, 

to endure ; to pull (a pan- 
kha), to move (a fan), 
w, a ., Outrageous, mad, 
crazy. 

srauarr, n. m>, Morning. 

?TcrH|^ n . m. t Mutual scuffl- 
ing, fighting and tearing 
one another's hair. 

n. A lake, a large 

pond. 

v , i., To stoop, to bow, 
to bend downward. 

^uf^ 7 , v. *•» To bend, to bow. 
¥5, m., A lie, a falsehood. 

^ST, a.. False. 

$hh, The river Jhelum. 
fer, n . m., A male buffalo. 

sfixaft, w./., A branch, a twig. 
2fus, # . /•, Service. 
crfuHW, m., A servant, 
fis?, n. m. x A cut, a gash, 
co?, n.f*, Staring, fixed look, 
gaze. 

fisre, n./., Shoving, knocking 
against, striking a blow. 

SofT, w. m., A copper coin 
worth half an anna. 

<*3I, n. /., The leg. 
hh, m. } A pony. 
fi^re 7 , v. To leap, to jump, 


to skip, to pass over, to 
pass on. 

fereT, a. i mf To stop, to rest, 
to remain, to lodge, to 
stay, to tarry. 

fcfo 7 , n. m., A hillock, hill, 
mound. 

<%?, n. m., A piece, a bit of 
bread. 

3o?^f, n. m., A piece. 

A break. 

t;. To rest, to place, 
to support, to prop. 

Sw, w. m., A pit. 

Sn^ 7 , t. f To feel, to exam- 
ine by feeling, to find out. 

v t i To hinder, to 
obstruct, to prevent. 

fisra?, n. m A basket. 

5orat /., A basket, (small- 
er than a Sore 7 ). 

/., A hat, a cap. 

%r, n m> y A pond. 

Sh^ 7 , v . j 5.. To search for, to 
seek. . 

fi^ofcfT, z/, To make a noise, 
to wail, to whine (as a pup) . 

75 

ras 7 , ft. To fix, to deter- 
mine. 

fist, n. m.. Fun, sport, ridi- 
cule, jesting. 

fi&r, a Cool, cold. 

p. 2,, To appoint, to 
fix. 

$i§ 3 , n. w.. An lord, a idol. 
n . m., A police station, 

STgem, w. w., A native officer 
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in charge of a police station 
known as the sre*. 

fe^r^T, n . m,> Place, station, 
residence, limit. 
a ., Exact, accurate, true, 
right, ad., Accurately, tru- 
ly, &c. 

A bit of broken 

pottery. 

5sr*, n. m ., A blow, a stumble, 
a tripping of the feet. . 

n. /., A blow, a stroke, 
kick, tripping ; a stumbl- 
ing-block. 

z;. To bite, sting, (a 
reptile). 

v . To be occupied, to 
be deeply engaged. 

3313, n . m.. Cattle. 

# 5 , «. /., A cry, a noise. 

w. , J ^ * r0 &* 

3H, n. w„ Fear. 

3H3 7 , To fear, to be 

afraid, to dread. 
v . £., To frighten, 
a. Frightful, dreadful, 
terrifying. 

^TO^r, v . tf., To spread or place 
down (a bed). 

afal, n . /., A stick carried in 
the hand, a staff, a club. 

^3, The line of birds in 
flight, a flock, a group. 

fens', v. i„ To fall. 

IHcrefT, v. To sob. 

^./v A dip, a dive. 


i., To sink, to be 
drowned* 

v. t., To dip, to drown. 
v. t., To dip, to immerse, 
fun, a ., Deep. 

a., One and a half. 
fH, m., A caste of Muham- 
madan musicians and bards # 
n.f, Entry, threshold. 
a ,, One and a half, 
n. m., A dwelling, a tent. 

¥fcT$i, v. i„ to fall, to go to 
ruin. 

a ., Two and a half. 
v . *., To throw down, to 
overthrow, to raze. 

/., A crowd, a group, 
fife, n. m., The belly, the 
stomach. 

n . /., A well bucket 
attached to a pole which 
works on a lever. 

v . tf., To look for, to 
search for. 

%z\, n.f., A pile, a heap. 

v. t\, To fall, to go to 
ruin. 

v. t., To carry, (a burden), 


HUHte, n. /., A subordinate 
court ; the place where the 
village revenues, land rents, 
&c., are collected. 

n. m., An officer in 
charge of a TahslL 
3k&, v. i ., To see, to look, to 
gaze ; to expect. 
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a ., Strong, powerful, 
large. 

Horror, n. /., Evening. 

3*13, n.m., A throne. 

3*re, n.m,, A carpenter. 

33, ad., Then. 

33*ro, n.f., Wages, salary. 

3MH % n. m., An ascetic, one 
who practi ',es austerities. 

3>iw, n,m,, A sight, a show, a 
spectacle, an exhibition ; 
fun. 

3vpg, n. m , Tobacco. 

33 ft , n. m ., Pity, 

n.m., A carpenter. 

3353 T 33, The name of a town. 

33 T, n.f,, Mode, manner, way, 
kind. 

n. /., Thirst, desire, 

33 lo?, w. m., Day of the month. 

3^H3, w. /., A woman. 

3H?n, v. t., To fry, to boil in 
oil. 

3E^\, The name of a town. 

3&& 3, n. /., A sword. 

w. m., A pond, a tank. 

33§, ad, f Early in the morn- 
ing. 

3n, ai., I ndeed, truly. 

3*, ai., Then ; indeed, truly. 
conj ., And. 

3Tfs»n, w. m., Uncle, (father's 
elder brother). 

b* 3Y, To, as far as, till. 

HT^ST, v . To pull, to stretch, 
to spread out. 

3 ^ 1331 , v. To bend, be in- 


clined toward an object, to 
long. 

3U(, n . m., Fever. 
n . w., Copper. 

3t 1 cow;., Nevertheless, 
3 * J still. 

3m, n. /., A wire, the tele- 
graph, a telegram. 

Hi 3 T, n. m., A star. 

f 3 W a, a.. Ready. 

f3f, ai., So. 

fam/w./,, Thirst. 

f33h a., So, such, like that. 

f3mfew, a., Thirsty. 

fi&B, ad,. So. 

f3"§, ad., There. 

fss, a„ Three. 

f3K, n . w., A seed from which 
oil is expressed. 

3te, ftft., i. q. 3 tbY. 

#33, ftp., i. q. Htef. 

j w./., A woman, a wife. 

# 3 , w, w., An arrow, 
slag, n, m., A pilgrimage, a 
place of pilgrimage. 
n.f,, A woman, a wife. 
3H3H, v. i., To break out, (as 
smallpox). 

H3 3, ai., Immediately, at 

once. 

33?>t, v. i., To go, to depart, 
to walk. 

33FT, A woman's name. 

33*€teh v. t ., To cause to be 
broken. 

3 #, n.f., Broken straw. 

5, conj. And, 
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%pp; By, from; also i. q. 
§"3, on, &c. 

3, ad . , Indeed, truly, i. q. 37 . 

§ur, a ,, i, q. fe P. 

a., Thirty-three. 

3k, n . w., Oil. 

§ 75 , n.f., Dew. 

3% pp., By, from. 

HU, n.f., A cannon. 

3ur, ft. /., Repentance. 

An exclamation of strong 
negation or disapproval 

§3<st, v . t., To dispatch, to 
dismiss, to set going, to 
start. 

§3ST, t». tf., To break. 
pp., i. q. 3 mf. 
u 

^ 37 , i,, To tire, to be weari- 

ed. 

Uetel n . w., Weariness. 

UW«t@^7, v. i . , To stammer, to 
stutter. 

U3 U3 sra£7, 1 To tremble, to 

U3 U3 oT337, J quiver. 

ul ft. w./., Place, room. 

Ut© 5 , n. m.f., Place, room. 

W, v. t . , To appoint, to 
establish, to set up. 

uf, From, by. 

§ 337 , a ., A little, little, too 
little. 

?f, pp., From, by. 

§ 37 , l q. 5337 . 

%7, ft, w., An earthen water 
vessel. 

«, /., Mercy, kindness, 


compassion, pity. 

3H, a., Ten. 

3HfeaT, n. m . , The name of a 
Hindd festival 

BFT37, To tell, to relate. 

3U3, ft. w5., The south. 

n.f., A reward given to 
a brahman for performing 
religious ceremonies, a fee. 

33137, v.i., To be fired, (a gun). 
/., Punishment. 

3 £H 3 , ft. Wo A book, record, 
register; an office. 

3337 , v . I, To press, to press 
down, to bury. 

3337 , r. To be pressed down, 
to be buried. 

3 H, n . m., Breath. 

3 Ho?, n. /., Glitter. 

HHc^, v.i., To shine, to glitter. 

3 GH, n.f., Mercy, kindness, 
compassion, pity. 

3ihthth, a Merciful, gracious, 
kind, compassionate. 

33 T? 3 , n. m.. Sight, interview. 

33 UH, n. m., A tree. 

333P3, 1 n.f., A royal pres- 

HOTfb, J ence; a shrine. 

333, n. m., Pain. 

33^37, n . m. } A door. 

33373 , n . fft., Court, court cere- 
mony, hall of audience. 

3fe»P©, 1 

f »• A rivet * 

3?H33, ft. w.. Poverty. 

3ste, n./., Purpose. 

W, A ra&n’s hapje, 
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n . Medicine. 

n.f., An inkstand. 

PPu Of. 

n. /., Beard. 

trr^T, w. m., A grain, grain, 
gram. 

w. /., A gift, bountifnlness, 
generosity. 

•erg gin, A man's name, 
tPff, ra., A gift, alms, chari- 
ty. 

urg, n. m. } Spirits, medicine, 
feiryi, v. i>, To be seen, to be 
visible. 

forcft, The name of a city, 
forar, n.m., A day. 
fos, n . w., A day, 
fen, m. t Heart, mind, 
fee*#, w., A steward, 
ute, ». w., Religion, 
ute, a., Poor, humble, 
uteuurro, a Compassionate to 
the poor; a title of God. 
n. m., A lamp. 

gw, /., Prayer, blessing, 
benediction, 
gwtf, pp.> Round about. 
gHHa?, n. rn m , An enemy, 
gra, ». *»., Pain, sorrow. 

v. L, To pain, to ache, 
to smart. 

gift, a. t Suffering pain, afflict- 
ed, sorrowful, grieved. 

OT, «. m.y Milk. 
gMfba, »•/., \ Noon, (lit., 

n. m. t J ‘the second 
watch/ 

m. t An imprecation, a 


curse. 

gw, | a.> Second, other, an- 

g?r, J other. 

gu, a ., Far, distant. Dis- 
tance. 

ifsn, w. w., A god, a divinity. 
n. m.y Country, region. 

■euur, n. m.y A gurus seat, a 
temple, a shrine. 

v . To see, to look at, 
to look. 

To give. 

■§B, w./. f Delay. 

«. m.y A god, a divinity. 

&\y n.f.y A goddess. 
btr, A man's name. 

<*., Two. 

t?H, w., Fault, vice, sin, ble- 
mish. 

^rhI, n. Friendship. 

33<vr/ v. i./ To run. 


TJ 


doTT > «. w./ Pushing, shoving. 
q?>, w., Wealth, 

rfo, a.> Blessed. 

Mftcp g i / a.. Fortunate. 


^ J 


a., Rich, wealthy. 


Wr> 1 

J 


n. m.> A slap> a blow. 


tranf, n. /./ The earth, land. 
tra?R/ v. t.> To put/ to place. 
rraM, n. m .> Justice., righteous- 
ness/ religion/ a religious 
observance. 

tran, a ./ Sacred, (ip comp, 
only). 
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qUHHun n.f. t A rest house for 
travelers* 

travft, v t> Righteous, virtuous, 
uy, A boy's name. 

W3&, v . To resolve; to take, 

to assume, to gired on. 
n . m., A robber. 

W, n. w., Plunder, banditti, 
fw?>, n « m., Contemplation, 
meditation, reflection; att- 
ention. 

faansT, n. m.. Wrong, injustice 
oppression, force, compu- 
lsion, 

fas, w./., A side, a party, 
fbraorrg, n . m., A curse, an 
anathema, 
tft, /., A daughter. 
uIbh, n . w. /., Patience, firm- 
nss, gentleness, comfort. 

n. tn., A person of the 
family or clan of dfu 
(a man's name), 
uft, ad., Slowly, gently> de- 
liberately. 

dfl, n. /., A push,, a shove, 

v. i., To ignite, to 
smoulder. 

du, n.f.> The sun (i. e. the 
sunshine). 

n. tn. f Frauds cheat, de- 
ceit. 

£teT, v . t, To wash. 

n. /., A washerwoman, 
n. m., A washerman. 
c5 

n ad., Not, no, 

pfa, A roan’s name, 


SSr, J *•*•» T6 bathe., 
sfbu, n. f ., A canal. 


?5uT, ad. t Not, no. 
zk, n. m., The nose. 

25 l ?■'] A town. 
7SUTUT, ft. /., J 

San, 0 ., Naked, bare. 


v . i., To pass, to pass by 
or over, 
ft. i., To dance. 

cSfT3, ?z./., A sights a * glance, a 
gift, an offering. 
cSHej 1 ft. i. to be 

csrrul J seen, to be 
visible, to seem. 

n. in.. An astrologer. 
n. m ., The name of a tribe 
who are generally jugglers, 
rope dancers,, &c. 
n. /., A female ere, q. v. 

ft. i ., To run. 

A man's name. 

Ariver. 

m., The name of a 
village. 

ft. m., A nabobs title of 
a governor or ruler. 

New. 


w., i. q. Z5TO. 

?>t, Not, no. 
csrst, ft. m., A barber. 

7P&, ft. tn.. Name. 

?FH, n . w., Annihilation des- 
truction perdition. 
ft. m., An atheist. 

<^u> n -f-> 1 Refusal, denial, 

?TO, n f m,, J xv * 

Not, no. 


vocabulary. 


n. w., A serpent, 
n. m ., A play, sports. 
S '<K A man’s name; the foun- 
der of the Sikh religion. 

A woman’s name; the 
sister of N^nak. 

n . m.> The members of a 
mother’s family. Loc., 

, the residence of a 
mother’s family. 
n . /., A maternal grand- 
mother. 

?5T ^ 7 / The name of a town, 
w., Name. 

PP-* With, by. 

5 !^ j w., A horse shoe. 

n . m., A farrier. 

HiS, sew/., Also, besides, 
fewet, j#., Like 
fpnTa\ ') a ., Justice, righte- 
fcWsT, J ous. n . m., A judge. 

few!/ 5 ^. m.. Justice, right, 
equity. 

fe>«TST, a., Young, under age, 
of immature judgment, 
fenui, ad. t Certainly, without 
doubt, unhesitatingly. 
feHHiur, n . M., Release, salv- 
tion. 

fcnu 7 , Faith, trust, be- 
lief. 

v . L, To come or go 
out, to leave, go forth. 
fe^ 7 , a.. Small, little, 
feoim, w., Marriage, wedding, 
(according to Muhammad- 
an rites). 


& 1 & 

fe^T, v . f., To squeeze, wring, 
press out. 

f?53, ad>> Constantly, always, 
fftfew, n. /., Slander, evil 
speaking. 

v . i.j. To be brought to 
an issue, to be settled, deci- 
ded; to be spent, finished. 

f%, n . tn A lime. 
feuwuTtj, a.. Faultless, 
guiltless. 

feuspu, n . w., A title of God. 
feu^iH, n. m. /., Exposition, 
explanation, settlement, 
distinction. 

I feu^aii, 111 fated, unlucky, 

unfortunate. 
feu 7 , ad ., Only, merely, 
firem, w. Prayer (according 

to Muhammadan rites), 
eft, O ! (used only in ad- 
dressing a woman or girl), 
w./., Foundation. 
csTuiu, n. m., A boy. 

n . /., Sleep, 
cstar, w. m Fodder, 
a.. Low. 

5 »ntT, /., i. q. fe^H. 
f,y>y>.. To. 

§3, n . /,, A daughter in law. 
gugdt, A woman’s name. 

w. , An invitation to a 
feast; a feast or entertain- 
ment; a contribution given 
by the guests at a wedding 
to defray the expenses of 
the festival. 
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a.. Good, virtuous. 

$3., ». m., Eye. 

Si ,pp., Near. 

S', a.. Nine. 

S=ra, n. m., A servant. 

VI 

vrp, n. m.j. Way, road, path. 
MTO, n.m., A hill, a mountain. 
vfbtVS 1 , v. t., To put on, (cloth- 
ing)- 

vfua, n. m., A watch consisting 
of the eighth part of the 
day and night, 
vfbart, First. 

jg'J ad., First, at first, 
wtorr, n . m., A wheel. 

M333*, v. i., To reach, arrive. 
Mdaft, n. /., A riddle, 
tfsrer, v. To ripen, to cook, 
to be cooked. 

Mo^rs*, v. t., To catch, to seize, 
to take hold ©f . 

\fcp, a.. Ripe, cooked, strong, 
firm, true, thorough, kiln 
burnt (bricks.) 

MoP§te T , v . t.j, To cook, to bake, 
iwte, n. tn ., A faqir. 

Mi v. To repent, to re- 
gret, (with Abl.„ of the 
thing regretted), 
x rereft i, t>. To recognize, 
a.. Five. 

Mift, <*., Twenty-five, 
tfe, n . w., Silk; the thigh; 
digging. 

vfe^r u. To dig, to dig up, 
to uproot. 


VHSTgt, n. w., An official who 
keeps the land accounts of 
a village. 

A bandage; a wooden 

slate. 

«* *n*, A young cock* 

MOTf, n* w*, A caste of Muha- 
mmadans* 

M33, n* w*, A pandit, a 
Mfc, j brahman* 

M3, n*/*, Honour, good name* 
M3*, n. m*, A mark, sign, trace, 
hint, address* 

M3frre*, v * **, To believe, trust 
in, confide in* 

“fo, n* w*, Path, sect, religious 
denomination* 
n* nr*, A stone* 

M33*, #♦, Fifteen* 

M3, con/., But, yet* 

M3H*3, ") n* w*, Food offered 
vm3, J to a deity, food in 
general; kindness, favour. 
M3fH3, a*. Pleased, glad, happy 
V3^\ ad., The day before yes- 
terday, the day after to- 
morrow* 

muoth, A boy's name* 

M3oP3, n ♦ nn, Manner, method, 
kind, way* 

M3313, a., Obvious, notorious, 
well known, apparent, men- 
ifest* 

M33*§<st, a* U, To amuse, enter- 
tain, divert* 

MB3M, a*. Apparent, evident, 
present* 

V33b, n*/*, Faith, belief* 
vaf, con;*. But* 
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n. A foreign country. 
VB&ft, n. A foreigner, 

stranger. 

MBvtau, w. w., God. 

MB$ X , «. w. /., Universal des 
traction, the consummation 
of all things, the flood. 

Several such events are 
said to have occurred 
already, and several more 
are yet expected. 
mbS^, «. w., The next world, 
the future state, 
n, Care, concern. 
MUTipT, n+ m.j. A guest. 

n. w.. Gain, income, 
acquisition. 

xraw, a.. Of another family or 
connection; belonging to 
another. 

w./.. An image. 

] «. f., Love. 

•mb, Last year, next year, 
w. m.. Love. 

»♦ m.. Purpose, use, 
need. 

w. w. /., A moment, (about 
2J pals =*one minute). 

«./., A regiment of foot. 
i>. *♦, To read. 

vqrf^T, L, To teach, to teach 
to read. 

w. w., A neighbour. 

\p§, w. w., A quarter. 
xn§^r, v. tf.. To obtain, to 
receive, to find; to put, to 
put on, to throw, to pour. 


TO, pp+. Near, by. 
tot, w. #&., Side, direction. 


mtb, pp., i. q. to. 
TOl, w., Water. 


totto, "] 

MTBTTO, j 


w. w., A king. 


'M T U T , n . . #*., A brahman school 

tot, J master, a teacher of 
arithmetic, a family priest. 
to, n. m+, Sin, crime. 

TO??, n . /., A sinner, a crimi- 
nal. 

Muft, #., Sinful, w. m.> a sinner, 
a criminal. 

to, ad*. Across, on the other 
side, (of a river, valley, 
&c.) 

TO^r, v. if., To nourish, to feed, 
to support, to bring up. 
wbt , n. /., Keeping, ob. 
[serving. 


tot, n . w., Cold. 


TOl, w., A herdsman. 
v. t.. To tear. 

fw^T, n. w.. An infantry 


soldier. 


fuwa, n . m.. Love, 
fuf, w., A father. 

Tm§bb, w. w., A prophet. 
fro*T, a.. Last, hinder, 
fro, »• w., Past time, follow- 
ing, pursuit, the rear, 
fui, ai., and pp*. After, after- 
wards, behind, in lieu of. 
(c. w. Gen. and Abl.) 

n . /., The outer piece of 
timber by which the wheels 
of a cart are secured. 
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fVfiBT, n. m., A cage. 
fVfegT, v . To beat. 
f%, ». ra., A village* 
fCo*, to. m.. The body. 

Few, n . m ., Brass. 

Fb^, *• w*, Father, 
ftfe, w., The name of a 
tree, the pipal. 
ftrasftHB, A man's name* 
fw, a*. Yellow ; half burnt 
(bricks). 

Pa, n . w., A threshing floor, 
a place where grain is 
stacked up ; a place where 
men wrestle or play, or 
where animals are fought* 
Mte, v . To drink, to smoke. 

a - Yellow * 

Mfa, w,/.. Pain. 

■yriHc?, n . m., A book. 
yg3*, v , To ask, to inquire, 

w.. Treasury* 

w N 

^ j ”■ m,f A S0D ' 

ife, m., Alms, virtue in 
giving alms, merit acquired 
by almsgiving, a meritori- 
ous deed, 

vu, pp. t On, at. (c. w. a noun 
iu the Obi. form without 
the use of a case sign,) 

w, tn., A man (as disting- 
uised from woman, 
being the generic term for 
both. 

<z,. Old. 

n. m, } A bridge. 


f. ?o worship* 
vhi, **./,, Worship* (especially 
of material objects.) 

*M3p, w. /., A roll of cotton 
prepared for spinning. 
■yusHnft, n . w., The full moon. 
ubt, a.. Complete, perfect. 

w. w., A father's family* 
mf, w., Stomach, belly, 
ft. m., A tree. 

■QsT, n. m., A Jump, (of dough, 
clay, &c*) 

MTVj. n. m.j. A pice, the fourth 
part of an anna, 

*n, A man's name. 

■mft, t;. To fall, to lie, to 
happen. 

a., Thirty-five, n.f The 
alphabet. 

•Qev n. /., Production, that 
which is created, profit in 
business. 

MFT^Tal, n . /*, Production (espe- 
cially in relation to agri- 
culture.) 

■Qu, n * m.j. Foot. 

Mut, n. /., A book, 
ife, ^*/*> Air, wind, 
xfet, r. i To fall, to lie, to 
happen. 

FH3T, v * To stick fast, to be 

caught, to be ensnared, to 
be entangled. 

Fot 3 c sr, v. t.j, To catch, to seize, 
to take hold of, to hold, 
w. w., A mouthful* 
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n, m.> A faqir. 

<§are, n. m., The mouth from 
the middle ‘of Feb. to the 
middle of March. 
n.f., Morning. 
sh, n. m., A board, a plank. 
n . m The hood or flatte- 
ned head of a snake. 

^3, n . f m , Victory* 
n. m , Deceit, 
w., Fruit, reward, ad- 
vantage, result. 
s#tui, n.f., A jump, a leap. 
v . To catch, to seize, 
to take hold of, to hold. 

v. t., To hand (a thing 
to anyone). 

w., Advantage, use. 
^tbhI, a Persian, 
feflert, n. m A Frenchman, a 
European. 

v . f., To turn, to return, 
to go about, to ramble, 
n. m., A fountain, a jet. 
v.i., To burst, to break. 
n. f., A kind of rustic 
dance. 

w. m., A flower. 
s3a, The name of a town. 
fsreT, v . if., To blow ; to burn. 
¥3, Again, afterwards. 

conj., Then, moreover. 
in?n, i>. To turn, to make 

revolve, to give back, nsw 
iasT, to turn off a com- 
mand, i. e., to disobey it. 
fgr, n. m A revolution, a 
girguit, a round, a trip? 


in, n.f., Army. 

To dwell, to reside; to be 
inhabited, to be built. 

n . Clothes. 

J 

wt^r, v. t ., To people, to 
colonize, to found, (a town, 
&c.) to settle (a country), 
to cause to dwell. 

^fbH, n. f.j, Discussion, debate. 
v . i., To sit. 

TEffb3*, ». w., A bullock, a 
young bull. 

•UcB, 1 a ., Much, enough, too 
J much, ad., Very. 

•sToral, ». /., A goat. 

To give, to grant, 
to bestow to forgive. 

n. m. t Wrangling, dispu- 
ting, contention. 

a > White. 

a.f. Strange, of another 
family or connection, belo- 
nging to another. 

v. L, To escape, to be 
[saved. 

*an?>, n. m ., A ward, discourse, 
promise. 

w, w. /., A child, the 
young of any animal. 

v . t. t To save, to 
rescue. 

iffl, n.f., A female child, the 
female young of any ani- 
mal* 

A )' oun * ralf ' 
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¥*rei, v . i,, To sound, to ring I 
to strike. 

TOfro v . t , , To play on (an 
instrument), to ring, to 
cause to sound. 

W, m., A b4z£r, market, 
business street. 

reror, The name of a city. 

/., A five seer weight, a 
pill. 

WR5T, v. t m , To cause to sit, to 
seat, to settle. 

¥%wb1, n.f., Greatness, prais- 
ing. 

n.f. t A bribe, bribery. 

¥3, n. m. t A wilderness, forest. 

¥33*, v. u, To be made, to 
become. 

¥3iferi, v . L, To make, to cons- 
truct, to bull. 

¥ 3 % a., Thirty-two. 

¥$H*, a ., Much, enough, ai., 
Very. 

ffe, a.. Closed, shut, stopped. 

¥%3, n . w., A cloud. 

¥33*, «. w.. Exchange, stead; 
recompense ; revenge. 

JS*> 1 ». /., Rifle, musket, 

%s?, J fowling piece. 

ffo?3t, ?/. i., To tie, fasten, shut, 
fold (the hands) ; to 
construct. 

^¥3t, The name of a city, 
Bombay. 

¥3H, n. m.f., A year. 

w., A brahman. 

¥3¥i, w. /., Rain. 

¥B¥¥i Even, Constant- i 


ly, without cessation. 
¥yjK 3 , n.m.,k brahman, 
w./., Equality. 

> fiqq , a.. Aged. 

¥uto?, a.. Fine. 

¥fe, w., A young banyan 
tree. 

Too?, conj^ On the contrary, 
nay more, or even. 

¥3^, n * m*, An ox, a bullock* 
¥33V v. t*, To burn, to blaze* 
¥3*, 1 w* /*, Calamity, 

wfe, J misfortune* 
wfe, ./♦, A country, a 

foreign country, (generally 
understood to refer to Eng- 
land or Europe unless qua- 
lified in some way)* 

* 3431 , t>* i*, To roar (as a bull)* 
¥¥5V y. i*, To enter* i* q; 

n * /*, A walled spring, a 
welll in which there are 
steps leading down to the 
water* 

TO, /♦, The arm* 

¥tuH3, «* *»., A brahman* 

TO, p> $+> Outside* ad+, Out* 
c. w* Gen* or Ab* 
toot, a*. Much* 

¥TO*, z/* tf*, To wield, to use, 
to plough* 

TO w*, A musical instru- 
ment* 

¥ r H T , #*, Some* 

¥nr, pp*> Without, besides, 
except* (c* w* Gen* or Ab!*) 
to, n* /♦, Distance, space* 

TO, tf*/*> Habit* 
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wl, n+ f+j, The devotional 
service of the Sikhs as 
contained in the Granth ; 
a portion of the ffranth. 
wfrtf, n . m.> A caste among 
the Hindis ; a shopkeeper 
of the caste. 

W, w. /., A word, a thing. 

W, pp+. After, (c. w. Gen. and 
Abl.) 

Wt, w. w., Father ; a term of 
respect used in addressing 
an old man, applied especi- 
ally to N£nak. 

W, n. /., Time, occasion ; 

barren country, a jungle, 
wi, a.. Twelve. 

W, w. w./., A child, an in- 
fant. 

«./., Wind, a breeze. 

W, w. w.. Hair ; a crack in a 
cup, glass, &c. 

Wo?, **. /., A child. 

W3t, /., A little girl. 

Wt, A man's name, 
w*, w. m., i. q. W*. 
feww, a., Perplexed, troubled, 
harassed. 

f., To pass, to spend 

(time). 

fersr, v ♦ L, To be sold, to sell, 
fet, n./., Poison, 
firaia&si, v. *♦, To be spoiled, 
damaged ; to fall out, to 
quarrel. 

ftiaus, w. m.. Damage, injury ; 

misunderstanding, quarrel. 
fia3P35i, v. £., To spoil. 


feg, w.. Thought, consi- 

deration, judgment. 

L, To spread, to 
knock down, 
firasl, w./.. Lightning. 

w./., A cipher, a dot ; the 
name of a vegetable, 
fe, ^ pp ., Without, besides. 

J fc. w. Gen. or Abl.) 

feM3V w./*, Calamity, misfor- 
tune, distress. 
fw3, 111, sick, 
ferg, w. w., A tree. 
fw>N, w. m.. Sorrow, grief, 
mourning. 

fasssreT, v. i.. To sob, to cry 
bitterly. 

f W h, m.. Pleasure, delight, 

v i°y+ 

#*♦/., A cat. 

ut, Also, too, still, even, 
w.. Seed, 
w. m., i. q. fwu. 
w. w*. Seed. 

■sforei, v. L, To sow. 

v. t.. To pass, to elapse, 
to happen. 

uW, w. /., A lady, an affectio- 
nate mode of address to a 
little girl* 
ute, n . w., A hero. 
wht # v. To roar, 
ureter, v. t u To understand, to 
think, to guess, 
a., Old, aged. An 

old man. 

wut, w. w., Old age. 

iift, /., An old woro^n* 
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/., Oadeistaodingy 'm- '■ 
tellect, intelligence, 
a., Wise, intelligent, 

iJ'j 

n. m., Trade, commerce* 
wut, n. m+, A trader, a mer- 
„ chant* 

n* /*, Crying, sobbing, j 
(generally used in the plur- 
al, w}* 

uusft, n.f. y A mouthful* 
ggT, a., Bad, evil* 

■§»Tfc^, v * k, To call, to call to, 
to call upon* 

1 B*> »* m*, A door, a gate (of a 
village, &c*) 

J3*, n* tn>, A plant, a shrub, a 
tree. 

% int^ 0 * 

n.f. t Injustice. 
shbh, a., Shameless* 

w* m.y A yard, a court* 
a.. Sinless, faultless, 
innocent. 


n. fi, Language. 
n. m., A billlock, ox* 

• ' t 

conj.y That, ink, I say. 

ft* nt.y Fear> awe* 

530/ ft* m., A worshipper* 

l!?!' 1 n. /*, Worship, the 
duties of religion* 

£3i£ w, w. w./ God. 
v. t v To run. 

1 Wtt, n. m ., Worship. 

1^3/ n. m., Treasury, store- 
house. 

§ 313 ), n.m.y A got or class of 
Khattrls. 

w$\tV, > n . m., A brother's son. 
i?y&, v . tf./ To break, i., To 

run. 

n . w., Fear/ dread. 

ft./., A brother's wife. 
ofH 3 T # w. # Husband. 

ff. t To fill ; to draw 
(water). 

^avr, «. m., Doubts suspicion. 


■§UBT, v. k, To sell. 

ft.m*/ False pretences. 

%> ft. w./ Ratan, cane. 

^1/ »./*/ A boat 

Wt, V. i.. To sit, to take a 
seat. 

$3, n . / v A couplet, verse. 

ft.ft**> An ox/ bullock, 
tu?/ ft, /./ The banyan tree. 

A bottle* 

ft././ Sister ; mother. 

ISHSi/ v. t./ To speak/ to say/ to 
sound, emit sQund, 


j ft. w./ Brother. 

f^KB, Vile/ unclean/ impure 
ft. m *. Trust, confidence 
expectation. 

, ft. /./ Tomorrow. 

w./ Benefit/ good, a.. 
Good/ respectable, ad., Well. 
9 S 0 t&, v.i., To flame up, flare 
up, to burn fiercely ; to fly 
into a rage. 
sPnet n. m., Brother, 
j W$f ft* w./ Rate/ price; Re§- 


vm^wmmr 


pect/ reverence.’ 

3i§3T/ v . i.> To be agreed^ 
pleasant^ suitable, 
am^T/ 1 n . /., Language, 
srrfw, J 

3%.^.^./ Fate/ fortune/ good 
fortune/ portion; (used in 
the pi. in the sense of for- 
tune/ &c.) 

Fortunate. 

n. m. t A vessel. 

3*^/ pp.> In the estimation of. 

. 3te/ n. /./ Kind/ sort. 

3^/ **././ Hindering/ opposi- 
tion/ puttimg obstacles. 
c^rg^j. n. m. t A caste of Hindu’s. 
^TB/ n. A load/ burden. 

. S] Heavy, large. 

3W/ t ./ To seek/ to look 
for/ to search for / to inves- 
tigate. 

3^/1 co«y./ If 1/ you/ he, 

J &c./ like ; although. 

&)«•/•> Alms - 
f33T&/ n. m./ Brother. 

31 / #i./ Also/ too/ still/ even. 
3te/ f*. /./ A crowd. 
fH/ **. w./ Habit. . 

3*1/ n. f.+ Hunger. 

3 ^/ ^./ Hungry, 

3B^/ i./ To be parched/ 

roasted/ baked! to be heat- 
ed with anger. 

3 tft, Greens boiled and 

fried. 
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|k/ n. /./ ' Crying viblentty/ 
wailing; roaring/ (as a /lion/ 
&c.) - ■ rf: 

i?n§^f/ v. f./ To forget; to 
cause to forget, 
fz «. /./ Land/ earth/ ground. 
3WV n. f.j, A father's sister. 
fH, 1 n. /./ Land/ earth/ 

§vfi,J ground. 

t?. ^./ To wet. 

3HB 1 , i>. £./ To send. 

§ 2 , ». /./ A sacrifice/ an offer- 
ing. 

§3/ n.f., A sheep. 

§3/1 A secret/ mys- 

tsj tery; difference. 

§^" 2 ^/ t.f. To shut. 

1/ ft. w.. Sear/ dread. 

§ 5 / /./ Sister, 

a./ Wicked. 

§*,»./. Land, earth, ground.’ 
igrat, v. f., To enjoy, to suffer, 
gns, n - m -> Food, provisions. 

§=- t n. m., Dizziness. 

§ I of3i, v. i. To bark. 

v. *'., To be astonished. 
iBi, n. m., A humble bee. 

M 

MH 33 ,fl., Known, celebrated, 
''noted, famous. [skin, 

wna, »./., A mushah, a water 
Intoxicated, lusful. 
vffl3 ^r / a.. Intoxicated, lust- 
ful, in a state of mental 
intoxication or exaltation. 

n. m. t A priest; 

one who receives offerings. 
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*;H and presents them to tie 

gurti .■ . ■■ 

vffpya, a-, i. q. vmf3. j 

v&3>n.f., A mosque. ? 
m3u, w., The head of a 
college of Sddhs. *: i 

MU3^U n. /., The wife of a 
mahant. 

mot, n . w., Palace. 

McT, ) a., Greats (used in comp. 
McPj only.) 

HcPUH 1 , n. m.> A great man, 
one remarkable for piety. 
Htfnjrfl, n. m. t A title given to 
God, or to a king; a title 
of respect applied to any- 
one in addressing him. 
McFBTfP, n.m. A king, (a title 
of higher dignity tha^ 
that of m) , ' 

Hfuni, n. Greatness, gran- [ 
deur, glory. 

H<fe, n. /., A buffalo cow. 

Hdtei, n. m. f A month, 
ngai, n. w., The name of a 
poisonous plant. 

Heft, n. /., Indian corn, maize. 
H*ft, ». /., A fly, a bee. 
vraftu, «. w * A honey bee; a 
honey comb. 

flarev v, To ask for, to beg, 

to demand. 

T&313T, w. A beggar. 

H 3 IH, pp., Behind, after, ad., 
Afterwards, (c. w. Gen. or j 
Abl.) 

Hunfu*, v . L, To send for, to 
procure. 


y$l, n.j A fish. 

ym, n. m., Religion. 

HHT, w. w., A charpoy, a cot. 

Power, ability. 

Mfft, n. /., A small charpoy or 
cot. . i 

Mgu, n, mi, A labourer, coolie. 

Htjel, n.f , Labour, wages. 

HsfH, «. w., A circle, an orb, 
the disk (of the sun or 
moon) circumference, en- 
clcsure. 

.ffest, n.j., An assembly, com- 
pany, crowd. 

H£, n . A maund=*40 flu, or 

about 82 lb. 

H3, n. m., Religion, a form of 
religion, a religious sect. 

H 3 , n. /., Advice, counsel, in- 
struction, wisdom, prudence. 

hh, ad., Not. 

fcff, n. m A counsellor, an 
adviser. 

H3TOW, w.. Purpose. 

>?^t, w., Forehead. 

vfeu, A palace, a large 

building, a temple. 

HHUH 7 / n. m ., A school. 

HU*, a.. Bad. 

HqHT, a Of medium height, (a 
person). 

H 5 , m ., Mind, heart. 

fe^r, v. To obey, to mind, 
to observe, to agree to, to 
acquiesce ; to believe, to 
believe in ; to regard. 

v * To pacify, to 
appease, to please, to per- 
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suade. 

h£, Forbidden. 

n. m„ Desire, wish, pur- 
pose, intention. 

KHfft, n. /., Will, wish. 
mbtot, A man’s name. 

K35, n. m. t Dying, death. 
v. i., To die. 

wauft, n . w., The name of a 
caste of Muhammadans. 
M?i3ST, v. 1 5., To twist. 

fl.f., To rub, to wring (the 
hands). 

Kyra, n. in.,. A boatman, a 
waterman. 

mkh, a.. Known, perceived. 

>n, n. Mother, 
vpfew, w. /., Error, delusion, 
wealth, money. 

Jg ]»./., Motto. 

htr, w. w., Meat, flesh. 

MTgteaV The name of a town. 
Kt^H, w. m., A man. 
wm, A boy's name. 

>P3V w. /., Mother ; the god- 
dess of smallpox, small pox. 
>m), w. w., Parents, (pi. only). 
wh&, Revenue, land rent 
or tax. 

vrsp, n. i. q. vnfw. 
vub, n./., A stroke, blow, stripe. 
K^, v. To strike, to beat, 
to kill. 

wi, pp-, By reason of. 

>P?5, w.. Property, merchan- 

dize, wealth, goods; cattle. 


MT^of, n. m.f.t Owner, , master, 
mistress. i 

>rav a., Bad. 

frwf^r, v. L, To midun (like a 
cat). 

tare, n.f. y Labour, toil. 
fhcTcf^TS, a.. Kind, gracious. 
fiM, n.f. t Earth, dust. 
fifeT, a Sweet. 
fwfe»(Tst, ». /., Sweets, 
tas^r, v . i., To bleat. 
fH3, n. w. /., A friend. 
fH37gt, w., The name of a 
caste of Muhammadans, 
i. q. HBTjft. 

fHS^r, v. i ., To meet ; to agree,, 
to tally, to correspond, to 
be like ; to be united* to be 
mixed, to be joined ; to be 
found, to come to hand, to 
be got, to be attained ; to 
visit. 

hYu, n. m., Rain. 

vftss, n.f., The ordure of the 
goat, hare, rat,- &c. 

v* t. To close (the 
vfcrer, J eyes), to shut 
(the hand or mouth). 

H»T3ir, n . w., A wisp of straw, 
coarse grass, &c., used as 
a torch. 

mhshi?), n. m ") A mu- 
bH&H T ?>t, w./., J hammadan. 

ad u Before, in front. 
v+ i*z To fail, to cease, 
to come to an end, to be 
used up. 
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, >jof 3 > 7\ /♦, Release, salva- 

•Hoffe^J tion, deliverance 

from transmigration* 

. viorasv v ♦ i*, To deny, to re- 
fuse* [the fist 

Hoft, w*/*,The fist, a blow with 
w*w*, The month, the face* 
M*f, ^ 0 *, Principal, chief, 

w, J first, most important* 
^,^/v A handful* 

fjgr* A boy, a son* 

"| «* w*, The beginning, 

flta, J origin, root, ai., 

^*, Near, by, beside* 

■yfc, A devotee, a saint. 


a sage* 

>j33Pet, 1 #. /♦/ A water 

H33ral, J fowl, a wild duck* 
>jH3b n*w., A corpse, 
tf#, n * m.. Price. 

»* w., A country, 

The name of city. 

VfeV n* w., A Muhammadan 
priest. 

>jHioP3, n. /., Meeting, acqu- 
aintance. 


>j3, tfi., Again. 

K3^, v. To turn, to re- 
turn. . (face. 

>J % n* w.. The mouth, the 
tfaapw, Shame, disgrace. 

(lit*, blackness of face.) 
y?ra,^>*, According to. 

££.*•"}' ] A fool. 

H33U, /., Fainting. 

£U3, «. /♦, An image, a pic- 
ture, an idol. 


Vfctft, w. /., An idol. 

>ter, #.w., A fair, a collec- 
tion of people at a shrine, 
bathing place,&c., a crowd, 
a multitude. 

Vfa, w* /., A buffalo cow. 


>te. Filth, impurity. 

>)*?, 0., Dirty.- * 

■freV A shoemaker/ r 
vfer, n. w.. The shoulder. 
ub, n, w*, A peacock. 

A3?>t, v . tf., To turn, to turn 
back, to return, to twist, ip 
bend* 

fe, /., Death. 

n. w., A Muhamma- 
dan priest; one proficient 
in Arabic and persian. 

XH 

cn, conj.j, Or, either. 

THre> w*/., Memory. 
xjpb, n. m* f A friend, 
t 7P3\ a.. Eleven. 

B 

bh??x, The tongue. 

BTP, w. m*, A rope. 
btuhbtb, n.m„ A native cavalry 
officer commanding a 
bhust. 

bkt?^, n . m., A cavalry com- 
pany. 

Bift, /., A rope, (smaller 
than a btp. 

busI, Food, victuals. 

Btulfe The name of a village. 
Bfe^, «/. To stay, to con- 
tinue, to live, to dwell. 
bFbh, a.. Free, exempt, 
i&rev v. L, To put, to place, to 
keep. 

B3i, n . w.. Colour, paint, dye- 
stuff; manner, method, sort; 
amusement, merriment, 
pleasure; purpose will, (of 
God). 
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Btrsrr, v. t.+ To make, to cre- 
ate, to compose. 

v. i; To be satisfied, 
satiated. 

33s, w+m.j, A gem, a jewel, 
a precious stone. 

■a?>> n. f , woman, wife. 

^3, n. God. 

■§3^, a. i. t To low, (as a 
cow). 

uyrgjT, v. To go about, to 
wander about, to make a 
circuit. 

btot v- i+, To meet, to be 
joined, to be united, to be 
mixed. 

3*p&-gr, a. To mingle, to 
join, to unite. 

btFb, w., A title among ! 
R^jpdts. 

TO, w. w. /., A road, way, 
means. 

umt> A traveler. 

urdf, pp+, By means of 
(Strictly this is the Loc. of 
■am.) 

J w., A demon. 

bt «./., Protection, watch- 
ing, keeping. 

TO, n. w., A tune, musical 
mode; music. 

TO, w. m„ Kingdom-, rule, 
dominion; a mason, a brick 
layer. 

TOMH, n. w., The name of a 
caste or tribe. 

WW * n ♦ A king, a rfy 6. 


guft, a ., Pleased, happy> con- 
tented; in health, well. 
n . /., A queen. 

TO, /., Night. 

TO, n. w,, Name of the r£j& of 
Ajodhii. 

TO TO, A man's name. 

TO fro, A man's name. 

TOBf, A man's name. 

f afa, 1 A 

J M - m - A sa s e * 

fBuret, fl. u, To low, (as a 
buffalo). 

nte, /., Rite, ceremony, 
custom, method, habit, 
way. 

bt^t, v , i„ To be occupied, 
to be engaged, to be busy. 

B3, #./., Season. 

buhi, t/. i., i. q. B%B\ 

BMBhr, w., A rupee money. 

TO, »♦ m., Silver (of an in- 
ferior quality.) 

bOuh. w., A rupee, money. 

bm, n . w., Form, shape. 

BU^3% A woman's name. 

3, i»k, 0. (implies disrespects 

B§3l, A kind of sweets. 

bh, Sand. 

B<ft, /., A desert, a wilder- 
ness, a solitary place. 

§51, n. m., Cash, ready money. 

Bor, w./„ Hinderance, obstacle, 
check, interruption. 

Bc^t, v. To prevent, to 
restrain, to hinder, to block 
up, to obstruct. 

3ei, n. m ., Sickness, disease, 

W* A 4ay t arf t? £aiiy t 
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b?p, n * m>, Fasting, (according 
to Mahamtnadan rites)* 

Hi, n* /*, Bread, a loaf; a 
chapdH, food in general, 
any meal* 

etei, v* n, To cry* 

«* w*, A hard clod, a 
brick-bat* 

cter, «* w*, 1 Noise/ tumult, 
w*/*, J disorder, uproar* 
n 

wet pp., For* 

v* L, To come down, to 
descend, to subside* 

Hftrei , A man's name. 
w9a > The name of a city, 
Lahore* 

xk, n * m*, The loins* 
hs? 3, «* w*/*, Wood, a log, a 
stick* 

wsraf, n*/*. Wood, a stick* 

#*, A lac, =100,000* 
y* i*. To pass along, to 
pass by or over* 

A, To understand, 
to comprehend; to see* 
wtrrf^t, v* To carry across, 

to cause to pass by, or to 
pass over* 

?rai, pp+, To, as far as, till, 
(c* w. Loc*) 

?£aj3n v* i*, To be applied; 
to touch, to adjoin; to be 
connected, to be attached; 
to bear a relation; to seem, 
to appear; to be fixed; to 
begin; to happen, to befall; 
to be engaged;to take root* 
BSISV v . $*» To limp* 


•rfemt, a.. Lame* 

^* i* q* 

&W/ v. i.. To pass, along, 
to pass by/to cross over* 
v, L, To carry across, 
to take by, or over* 
rf§b a*. Lame. [beam, 

rot, n. m Longcloth ; a 
ro>w./., A leg. 
rotrot, v * To tread down, 
trample under foot* 
v* j!., To load, to lade. 
v, i,. To be loaded, 
rosetg, n. m. t A head man 
of a village. 

roreb v. t. t To seek,, to search ; 
to find/ to obtain, v. L, To 
be found/ to be obtained, 
(c. w. Dat. case ; e. g ./ k 
§ w few/ 'it was found/ or 
'obtained/ 'by me/ 'I 
found/' &c.) 

HHt, a. t Long/ tall. 
roM/ The name of a village, 
rosft, w././ A girl. 
ro?>b ®. /./ To fight/ to quar- 
rel/ to sting. 

roreL n . /./ War/ battle/ fight- 
ing/ quarrel/ dispute. 

v* To apply/ to 
impose/ to attach/ to join ; 
to set/ to plant ; to put/ to 
place ; to inflict ; to shut/ 
to fasten ; to spread ; to 
employ/ to use/ to set to 
work/ to impute/ to charge, 
rorer, v . t, To bring down/ to 
take down/ to take off. 
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^ fip. Near, mzi toi, All 
along by, parallel to. 
n. /., A cane, a staff, 
sng, n . w., Advantage, gain, 
profit, benefit. 
ad*, Aside, to one side. 

35^25, a., Red. 
yrrjr^t, a Covetous. 

*5W, n, m., A title given to 
Hindfi gentlemen of the 
Khattrf or B£nt£n castes ; 
a father. 

Big, A man’s name. 

v, t., To bring, 
fafr, <z., Thin, emaciated. 
v . tf., To write. 

wte, Immersed, absorbed. 

w. w., Cloth, pi., clothes. 
&ZF6, n. m A blacksmith. 

v. To loot, to rob, 
to plunder. 

The name of a city, 
Ludhiana. 

g, /., The hot wind, 
gs, n. m., Salt. 

m. } Fate, destiny, for- 
tune. 

n . w.. An account. 
a. tf., To take, to receive. 
3m, w.. Iron. 

5cf, A person ; world. 

8^, n. f. y A dead body, a 
corpse. 

S3, 7 ^., Covetousness, 

a., Covetous, 

m., J 
Need, 


I ». t., To desire, to want, 

[ to need. 

tn, w. m., Power, authority, 
control. 

v . i,, To dwell, to re- 
side ; to be inhabited, to 
be built. 

sTHS, 1 

A thing. 

i 

v. t., To cause to flow, 
to shed (tears). 

»./., A wife. 

a., Divided, separate ; 
diverse, different. 

^ar^T, v . i., To run, to flow, to 
blow. 

^ 3 *, n. m A colt. 

v. To change, to be 
changed. 

Wt, a., Great, large, aged ; an 
ancestor. ad. f Very. 

a., Great, large ; an an- 
cestor. 

To cut, to bite, to 
reap, to kill. 

^3?>, n. m. t One's native land. 

^tr, a., More, greater. 

v. i.. To increase, to 
advance, to grow. 

v. t. t To increase, to 
enlarge, to lengthen. 

*S3, n. m,, A blessing, a bride- 
groom, 

^ 3 cP, n. m ., A year. 

^n, n, /., Rain, 

fil, ft, m H A fast, fating, 
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(according to Hindtf rites). 

v. i„ To have dealings ; 
to occur, to happen. 

v. t.> To use, to spend ; 
to practice. 

"| Side, direction. 

SB, J pp.> Towards. 
? 3 ?> 7 , v. i To enter. 

pp. t For, for the sake of. 

Smell, odour. 
int . , Good ! capital ! 
bravo ! 

^uai'd, n. rn* t A title of God. 
«. /., Ploughing, agri- 
culture. 

v. t, 9 To wield, to use, 
to plough. 
pp. 9 Like. 

n . w.. Increase, surplus, 
w*/*, Time, turn. 

^7337, n. /*, A narative. rela- 
tion, tale. 

^ras 7 , The name of city. 

^73), /♦, Time, turn. 

v * /*, To introduce to 
cause to enter, to bring in* 
feor^T, v. /*, To be sold, to sell. 
pp. In, in relation to, 
with regard to. 
pp. t In, among. 
fWu, »♦ m ♦, Thought, consi- 


deration, judgement* 
feuru?) 7 , v* U To think, to 
consider, to judge* 
feiT^r, a*, Helpless, forlorn, 
desolate. 

f#fe»(T, «*/*, Science, learning, 
knowledge* 

feTH, ") »* Annihilation, 
feTU, J destruction* per- 
dition* 

fe|H, w* w*, Ashes rubbed on 
the body by Hindti ascetics 
feHRTM, «* m *, Sorrow, grief, 
mourning, lamentation* 

»* w*, A marriage, 
tf*, Twenty* 

«* w*, A yard, a court* 
tw, v. L, To see, to look, to 
look at* 

\ v . L, To sell* 

fe, «. m., The name of four 
sacred books of the Hindis, 
fa, n./.. Time, turn, 
ts, A vine, 
isn, w. m., Time. 

Ih, w., The name of a Hin- 
du caste. 

fa, m., A doctor, a physi- 
cian. 

fa, n. m., Enmity, hatred, 
fat, n . w., An enemy. 
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A, ft 351. 

Accounts, fdH'y, m. 

Ache, v. i., 3M£t. 

Admonish, v. t., 

Afraid, To be, v. i., 3BKt. 
Afterwards, K'i. 

Again, fra. 

Age, fna,/. 

Agree, v. fesr. 

Air, ot,/. 

Alight v. @~'33?n. 

All, tubt, t®. 

Alone, 9KT, fscjfft. 

Always, fsn, hb 1 . 

Among, ft&. 

And, >*3, 3, »ra. 

Anger, 3aq, §q, m. 

Anna, wTbt, m. 

Another, 9b, aw, but. 

Any, Set, 33 , 53 , 33 . 

Anyone, 99). 

Anyone else, 9b 9b). 

Anything, §g, 35 , 93 , §9. 
Anywnere, f33. 

Appear, v. i., feHc^. 

Appoint, v. t., qnjKi. 

Army, fa./. 

Armpit, 33, /. 

Ar >und, wS gw»S, b% Big; 

feBsfaiBB, fgraa. I 

Arrive, v. i., M 3 B 31 , wfcaff. 
f‘M3Sa. 


Arsenic, bbIw, m. 

As, fkn, 931. 

Ask, V. t. f M 3 BT. 

Ask for v. t., ihbist. 

As long as, fafm 
Assembled, 35 . 

Astonish, v. t., 9bts 33751 . 

At, MB, 9*3. 

At first, vfbst, ufbw. 

Atheist, ff'nfoq, m. 

At once, b9. 

Bad, 

Baggage, wnm, m. 

Bake, v. t., mcp§ 3 =t. 

Bamboo, 3 % m. 

Bank, (shore) efer, m. 

Banyan tree, 933, /. 

Bare, 

Basket, 3331 , m. 33 a), /. 

Battle, K3 t9), /. 

Baza,r, bwb, m. * 

Be, v. 33 T. 

Beam, H3 )b„ m. 

Bear, v. t., 37531 . 

Beat v. t., HT35». 

Beautiful, f[BB T . 

Because, f3, 9, f3?fe, 9, 
fen kb) 9, &c. 

Become, 9^, 9 w&. 

Bed, HfP, m., 99),/. 

Bed (of a garden), fswar, m., 
fowna),/. 
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Before, w 3 t. 

Beg (alms), v. t., M 3 igi, fiTsw 
H 3 J 51 

Begin, v. t., tjz 333 i, v. i. Mf 
ite*, 75 are t. 

Behind, ftf#. 

Belief ft. L, fosren 
Believe in, ft. t., Mere*. 

Bend down, ft. i ^sren 
Besides, c*t£. 

Bird, -ffag, w. 

Blacky oT^-r. 

Blacksmith., wure, w. 

Blaze, v. i., 33srer. 

Blind, wn. 

Blue, sfei. 

Boat, tst, /. 

Book, mu), /. 

Bookcase, vubhibI, /. 

Bom, To be, v. *., mht jfcr, 
ftei, MH 5 i. 

Bottle, t 3 S Tfcft,/. 

Box, rfecf, »». 

Boy, Han. 

Bracelet, 1 ^ 1 ,/. 

Brackish, mibi. 

Brahman, btbh 5 , bohs, btbms, 

m. 

Branch, Bfhat, gin), /. 

Bread, 3 si, /. 

Break, w. 3351, #551. 

Break, r. *., 3351. 

Brick, fsa f. 

Brickbat, ‘§31, m. 

Bridge, mb, m. 

Bring, v. t., feupfai, h >*i§ 5 i. 
Broad, 331, 3 § 3 i. 

Brother, gnsf, garf, 331. • J 


Brother-in-law, tTSis). 

Buffalo, >ral', mV, /. 

Build, v. t., rr£i§3i. 

Bullock, 3STB, 3K3, MS. 

Burn, v. t., tUBB’, I 5 ^ 1 / 

M13S>, 3WSt. 

Burn, V. *'., MSB 7 , HJSSl, 3K51, 
M33’, 335’. 

Bush, 131 , w. 

Business, #H, m. 

But, MB. 

Buttermilk, 3’B, /. 

Buy, v. t., mbIbsi, ms 331 . 

By, 5 h, 3 , 3 s , M 1 , mT. 

By reason of, wb. 

Calamity, bs>,/. 

Call, v. MBS’, gsifsi. 

Call (shout) v. 313 mibs). 
Camel, fs, »»., § 55 ), /. 
Camping ground, M 31 ?, ot. 
Canal, ’6103, f. 

Carpenter, 3M»3, bhm’b. 
Carriage, 31 %f, 

Cart, Bfei, m., 3f#f,/. 

Caste, M'3,/. 

Cat, fufei, m., fust, /. 

Catch, v. t., 143351 , 3335i, 3351 . 
Catch fire, v ., »., » y ai B 3 ral. 
Cattle, #313, m. 

Certainly, kbb, feflgi. 

Chapdtf, 3 b1. 

Charpoy, bbmibI, h?H, /. 

MB’, m. 

Child, 3153 , m.f. 

Cholera, !hn, m. 

Circumstances, 31 s, m. 

City, mRib, m. 
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Clean, w%. 

Cleverness, 333*#, /. 

Closet, 

Cloth, ton, step, m. 

Clothes, 3H3 , m . 

Coal, §fto, w. 

Cold, 

Cold, a., to , 

Come, v. L, wto. 

Come down, v. L, @ ~B3?B. 

Come out v. i., ftofcsr. 

Complain, w* i„ ftofer cjbsL 
Complete, v* <. -mb' sracsr 
Complete, To be, v«, mb* to. 
Condition, 

Confidence, w«. 

Conquer, v, *♦, fdto. 

Consider, (regard) z>* £♦, tPS5r. 
Consider, (think upon) a. A, 
bbbt, ftoB sib?>t. 

Constable, ftont. 

Cook, v+ u* Monto* 

Coolie, vit-p, to. 

Cotton (raw), anno, /♦, 
Country, bh, m . 

Court (yard), ton, to?*, *»♦ 
Cow, aireT eig. 

Crazy, sthhi. 

Create, t. t to f3M3 

erasr, bbbt. 

Crop, (summer) mto, /♦> 
(winter) B^/* 

Cross, ^ 

Crow, to 4 , era, m* 

Crowd, #3,/* 

Cry, *>♦ <♦, to. 

Cubit, B3, w* 

Cup, ofto, to, 


Cupboard, virevto,/* 

Current, tto,/ 

Cut, v* L, ‘ito. 

Daily, bb. 

Darb^r, bbbtb w. 

Darkness, >#to- nto, m. 
Daughter, tft, to 
Day, fe>, w. 

Day of the month, sdte w* /., 
Deep, fun. 

Deer, <J3?>, nasi, /«. 

Defeat, L fdto. 

Demon, Bram, Brqm, 

Deny, v+ i , H5?b?>t. 

Detain, a* $♦, B33 T , 35? dto. 

Die, V+ L, HBSV MB fT^T. 
Difficult, w t 
Dig, t>+ fc, mbbi, vto. 

Diminish, v«. U t 
Diminish v* L, tub^t. 

Dirty, to. 

Disciple, fifo, w., frito,/. 
Discreet, 

District, fBBV *». 

Diwdlf (a Hindi! festival), fe- 
Vift,/* 

Do, ^ *.• 33?>T* 

Dog, to, m., to,/. 

Donkey, 31 BV and", to, m ,, to, 
to,/. 

Door BBT, BBto, w. 

Draw, v. L, ftiB^r For drawing 
water from a well the word 
33ffT, 'to fill* is generally 
used. 

Drink v . vto. 

Dry, v. 

Dry, v. u, gto. 
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Dry, a., ifei, (as applied to 
bread ifai). 

Early (in good time) Hi?i, 
(early in the morning)/ 
33i, Hti, n'33. 

Earring/ msi m. 

Earth (the world)/ nail /. 
Earth (soil/ dust)/ fust/ /. 

Eat/ V. t„ -MTSV 3531 . 

Eight/ vfe. 

Eighth, WS&. 

Either/ at/ ft, TP, 5P/ »R3i. 
Elephant, tP>ft/ m. 

Elephant driver/ Htp§ 3 . 
England, fisaistBis. 

English/ The/ 

Entangled/ To be/ 3H3i. 

Enter v, *. nasi. 

Even, ad., at, ft, ft. 

Evening, asps* n?, /. 

Ever/ 

Ever so much, fefai, (pi. Ever 
so many). 

Every/ 03/ trig. 

Every day, an, in in, in fepi. 
Everyone, nag, tra is). 
Everything, ng gs. 

Except, .fer. 

Eye, dm, wil, /. 

Pace, y<j/ yt|/ m. 

Pair, n, m„ ini. 

Fall, v , t., f33i3i, -fte». 

Pall out (quarrel), faaiasi. 

Par, f|3. 

Parmer, finffaia. 

Father, fn§, fn3i. 

Pear, n. m., 33, I. 

Fear, v. i„ 3351 . 


Feed (an animal), 31331. 

Fever, 3 HJ, m. 

Few, 

Field, ^ 3 , m. 

Fierce, in. 

Fifty, 'dtPO. 

Fill, v. t., 3331 . 

Filth, iteaft,/. 

Find out, v. t., HgH 3331. 
Finish, v. t., ^31 3351 , sra ifei. 
Fire, (a gun) v. i., 33131. 

Fire, n. /., dTcH. 

First, a., nfeKi. 

First, ad., nfbsi, vfbft. 

Fish, hsI. ,/. 

Five, vn. 

Flare up, v. *., 33531. 

Float, v. i., 3351. 

Flood, 33 , m. 

Flow, v. i., afasi. 

Flower, ns, m. 

Fly, v. §331. 

Fodder, 3)31, m. 

Food,iat. 

For, sal 

Forgive, v. t., aan 3 i. 

Formerly, Dial 
Fort, fgsi, m. 

Forty, 31st. 

Found, v. t., 3351, grptsi, 

?HT§$1. 

Fountain, sdtoi, tn. 

Four, 313. 

Fourth, §gi. 

Friend, Ast, m., fn3 k , m. /., 
Ass, Ass,/. 

Fruit, Av, m. 

Fuihl/ v. t. ya> 5351. 
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Furniture, wwn. 

Gamble, v. i„ u33i. 

Game, H3i3, m. 

Game (play), $3, f. 

Garden, msi, m. 

Gardener, his). 

Gate (of a town or village), 331, 
53 ?hi, m., (of a garden or 
enclosure) 3133, m. 

Gather up, v. t., 331 3331. 
Germinate, v. 3331. 

Get ready, v. t., fewa 5351. 

Get up, v. i., ©''351. 

Get wet, v. i., f/aa 1 . 

Girl, 33). 

Give, v. 331. 

Glad, vbPhs. 

Go, V. i., HT^l, dB^T, 3351. 

Go about, v. i., feast. 

Goat, 3331, m., 333”), /. 

God, uavtaa; a god, %© 3 i. 
Goddess, B?t. 

Gold, 351, nfast, m. 

Goldsmith, nfshiia. 

Gong, uiat, m. 

Good, cdi 1 , issi. 

Goods i wb, m. 

Go out, v • t., fShKRi. 
Government, n., 33313,/,; a„ 
HB3T3), H331B. 

Gram, 3151, m. 

Grass, >413, m; cut grass, cfa, m. 
Graze, v. f«, gdl *Q <s>. 

Graze, v. i., 335 t, prat. 

Great, ??i, 

Green, 331. 

' Groom, 33)3. 
ground, avils, up), /, 


Guava, dmbb, m. 

Gun, 353 , 3 | 3 ,/.; cannon 3 u,/. 
Habit, 315,/. 

Hailstone, §st, 3131, m. 

H rir, 335, m. 

Half, wq, him. 

Hmd, ft. m., 33 . 

Hand, v. A, am&at. 

Happen, v. i., 331, 9 3131. 

Hard, 3331. 

Hate, v. f., ?3 difat. 

He, §3, Dig. 

Head, fha, m. 

Heap, id), /. 

Hear, v. t., 3351. 

Heat, 3 T 3 h), 3 R 313 ),/. 

Heaven, 1431H, m; the abode of 
the righteous, 3331 , m. 
Heavy, 3131, 513). 

Herdsman, ms). 

Here. Fru, hf$, § l 3 . 

Hide, v. t., femfcfi, «3i|3i, 
3 §^l. 

Hide, v . »., few, aw. 

High, fm. 

Hill, 3313. m 
Hither, § 3 , © 3 §, w *3 £. 

Hold, V. t., 3351 , 33331 , 33351 . 
Home, ura, m. 

Horn, fflHl, m. 

Horse, U131, m . ; mare ujd). 
Hospital, 3513)3131, DHM 3 is, m. 
Hot, 3 T 3 H, 331 . 

Hot season, araH), aranM, fa), /, 
Hot wind, H,/. 

Hour, ifei, m. 

House, 143, m. 

How, fa§33, f333, f33, fs33. 
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ftreL fcfi 1 , f^gi, fggr, fojtri. 

How great, fagr, fofot. 

How long (a time), faFea, fgs» 

faa. 

How many, fg£, I. 

How much, fggr. 

Hundred, nf , p, n, ffen. 
Hungry, §*U. 

Idly, wV. 

Idolator, HB 3 yas. 

If, ft. 

Ill, fh>f3. 

Illiterate, >v3Mf. 

Image, H33, /. 

Immediately g§. 

In, feft, f?$. 

Increase, v. *., 'OTS'i. 

Ink, fWrff, /. 

Inkstand, g?rg,/. 

Inside, >3gg. 

Into, f?%. 

Iron, ggi, m. 

It, fg, m. 

Jungle, ftgrar, m. f ftgf, /. 

Just now, zj§. 

Kashmir, cmpfe. 

Keep, v. t., bust. . 

Kill, V. t., HT35T. 

Kiln, v«r?T, m. I 

Kind, ugorra, m., ggi, /. 
Kindness, fegqi, /. 

King, gun, pgigrar, qi3mg. 

Know, v. t. jT^gr. 

Knowledge, uua, /. 

Known, hkh. 

Lac, (100,000) yfa. 

Lake, tfhy, /. 

I<and, ante, f,; country, ftp, m, | 


Landing place, «r»g, m. 

Large, ?3i. 

Last night, gig, gigf. 

Last year, uj. 

Laugh, v. /., gpsr. 
Laundry-man, nuL 
Leaf, ■»feT, m. 

Learning, fEHH, m. 

Leave, n. /., lal. 

Leave, v. t., %st&. 

Leave off, v. t., 

Left, To be, afb Tpgn 
Lend, v. t., @ma 
Letter (epistle), fft&I, f. 

Letter (of the alphabet), »ma 

m. 

Lie, n. w., ss. 

Lie (to speak falsely), ws tggr. 
Lie (to recline), vter. 

Lift, V. t., ftERET, -gcfgr. 

Like, pp. t fftor, ?i§. 

Like this, fep fftgn 
Limp, v. i., H 3 igr. 

Listen, v. t., res*- 
Little (small), S^, fifsp; 

(a small quantity) n 3 t. 

Live, v. i., (dwell) gftjgr., (b e 
alive) jftfgT. 

Living, A, ajfpgr. m. 

Load, v. t., jfegr. 

Loaf.'gg), /. 

Lock (padlock), ftgr, m. 

Long, wa. 

Look, v. t., hub 1 , fttigt. 

Loose, v. ifogi. 

Loot, v. t., wftgr. 

Lower, v. A, ski ofggr. 

Luggage, wnp, w, 
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Made,, To be, v. i hsot 
Maize, /, 

Make, v. t, 5 * 331 . 

Make a noise, v. t. f cfep wifnv 
Man, rot, *H3>ft, generic ; va^ 
R3H, man as distinguished 
from woman. 

Manure, clu, /. 

Many, R33, RU3, TObT. 

March, v. L, cpg 3351 . 

Mare, uisL 
Margin, sfei, m. 

Maund, (40 seers) m. 
Medicine, W3, 3 erety /. 

Meet, fHHOT 
Merchandize, HU*, *». 

Merchant, hbtbib, wu^a. 

Milky m. 

Monday, HH^B, m. 

Money, pi. of BMutWy a 

rupee. 

Monkey, B^BUy m. 

Month, xdterr, m. 

Moon, *33, 333HT, w. 

Morning, nRB,/. 

Mother w, Mrf', vnuty htbu 
M other in law, HR. 

Mount, v . B^3i wg 

rteu 

Mountain w. 

Movey v. i 3331. 

Much, H 33 , RB3 T * 

Muhammadan. HcTHBl, hhhhgs, 

rn. f HH&VTUft, /. 

Nail, 

Namey 3^, w. 

Need, §3,/. 


Neithery 3, 3t. 

News, WB, /. 

Nighty TO,/. 

Nine, 3". 

No, 3df. 

Noon, RMfnB. 

Nor, 3y ot 
N ot, 3 tjf, 3, 31 . 

Nourish, v. t., mu*3t. 

Now, ns. 

Now a daysy >mr sfo. 

Nowhere, fc?3 33t\ 

Occur, v. i.y Ssr. 

Odour, tost,/. 

Of itself, wQ. 

Old, 

Old (man), 5 ?, (woman), 

fst 

On, V3, f*t. 

On account of, RiBy. o 
Once, fust to, fBSfTOh 
Oney f^r. 

One-eyed. tot. 

Openy v. L, 

Opiumy ufnhr,/. 

Or, ur, ?r, »fwr. 

Orange, h3I3Bt* 

Other, 33, gw, rrt. 

Otherwise, 3 <jF 3*, 3nT 3 t. 
Outcry, 33 , /., ute fun^r, w. 
Outside, M T cJB. 

Overy (on, or, to, the other side) 

TO. 

Ox, 35?3, ?H3, 

Pain, v* tprei. 

Pale (ink), fiftr. 

Pandit, R33. 

Panjdb, TO*?. 
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Paper, oP3!3, spare, opaifl, tn. 

Pass, v. i., j#U3t. bust, &U3V 
Pasture, v, t., 'U’a?) 1 , uat 1 ®®’* 

Pen, 3BH, /. 

Penknife, ua, tn. 

People, Sci. 

Persian, ?rerft. 

Pice, m. 

Pick, V, B31^- 
Pile, M, /. 

Pill, *»,/• 

Pit, Sw, *P*3P- 
Place, ». #., Buap- 
Plant, v. t., wits’- 
Plant, «.*»., nap. 

Play (sport) i v.i., ; ( on 

a musical instrument) v. A, 

3rP§3U 

Plough, v. U, 3H 31331. 

Pluck, v. t., § 3 ?P. 

Police, fhvpcft, 'ufsH 
Policeman, frurrel- 
Pond, §3i, tn. 

Poor, grata, aars. 

Pour, v. t., 

Power, main, H33, nfaa, /. 

Press (sugar cane), v. t., vtasi. 
Price, vk, m. 

Pride, itfgHis, areu, m. 

Promise, n. m., ^35. 

Prosperous, uraisis. 

Provisions, R5 7 , m. 

Pundit, -033- 
Purpose, H3TP, /• 

Put, V, A VifSi 
Quarrel, m ' 

Quarrel, v. i„ WWS 1 ? W 37 ^ v * **» 


Quarter, uif > tn. 

Queen, 3i3), wl- 
Rain, rratf S3tP, /., hY3 tn. 
Rain v. A, rrau 1 Ost, wVtJ US’- 
Rains (rainy season), H3JP3,/-- 

Rdjd, http. 

Rare, fens’- 
Reach, v. A, nfcren 
S'USff. 

Read, U3JV- 
Read aloud, 

Reap, v. t ., 3331. 

Reason, ». huu, ST35, 3^33. 
Red, TP3. 

Redness, ww). 

Regard, v. A, H^ ST - 
Regiment, U333, /. 

Region, fSRiai, #*. 

Remain, v. Arafa S’. 

Reply, w., t 33- 
Reply, v . A, 1**33 3sr. 

Return, t». A, h 351 - 
Revenge, ». w., 3BSi. 

Rice, -git® m - 
Rich, US^ts. 

Rifle, 3, if*/* 

Ring, v. A, HH3i. 

Ring it- A, HTPts’- 
Ripe, -MSP. 

Rise, v . A, HOT, % ®"S’- 
River, sf3wf, m - 
Road, H35 r; /» 3ra w./. 
Robber, UUfeV 
Rod, wta,/* 

Room, §531- 
Root, H3 /♦ 

Rope, HTP, w., Hfl),/, 

Rose? fR% Wf 
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Run > a* i* 9 3TO*, toi t, 

?SS3T. 

Rupee, mreftn gW m. 

Sage, 

Sand, ^ 3 /* 

Say, v. t. 5 WV&, offered. 

School, HtJUH 7 , tn. 

Seat, v. t. t gsrffsr. 

Search for, v. SkcSt 

fro. 

Second, a,, ■&&, ^ht. 

See, y, tw. 

Seed, w. 

Seem, v* L, mkm !te». 

Seer, to, w., (about 2 ft 
weight). 

Seize, t>. L; ^rt. 

Seize upon, tost. 

Sell, a* f., •fust ifasr. 

Send, v. L, ufesr, §hst. 

Send for, v. L, fl3P@£r. 

Sepoy, fmonL 
Servant, 

Set on fire, *>♦ ym 
Seven, j%. 

Several, sreL 
Sheep, fs, /♦ 

Shine, v+ U> uho?sm 
S hoe, TOt, /. 

Shoemaker, vTdb 
Shop, del, /. 

Shore, star, w. 

Shrub, m ♦ 

Shyness, toh- /. 

Sickness, fwdl, /. 

Sikh, ftra, *». 

Silver, 


1 Sing, L, anfST. 

Sink, v. u fu^r. 

Sister, 3 ^. 

Sister's son, 3^. 

Sit, v . L, 

Six, i, ^t. 

Slander, v. L, TOc#. 

Sleep, u 
Smart, v. i., 

Smoke, v. L* Mfe, (always 
preceded by a word denot- 
ing the thing smoked, as 
3 HTU, fofT &c.) 

Snake, W TOM, w. 

So,, fern. 

Society (companionship), toto, 

/• ’ ^ ^ 

So great, 1 wt, w § 3 % 

So large, J Sffr. 

Soldier (English), #arr, (na- 
tive), fimft. 

So long (a time), f3%3. 

Some, w, &el, gs, feer. 
Somehow, foj%\ 

Some one, §di 

Some one or other, ?$t §dl. 
Something, 

Something or other, 5 s ?>* 
Some time, c?d. 

Some time or other, are <sr oj%. 
Somewhere, for§. * 

Somewhere or other, fsi <sr fo?§. 
So much, t5h st. 

Son, M3, M3 k , M3T. 

Sound, /. 

Sour, vfet. 

Sow, 

§peak ? v, i,, 
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Speak of, v. t., afto 
Spend v. t., 333 3351 . 

Spirit, vtravf 1 , m. 

Spirits (alcoholic), 3f§, m., 
3313 ,/. 

Split, v. t., to. 

Sport (hunting, & c.), wro. 
Spot, 3^31, m. 

Staff, to, m. 

Stand, v. *., U3Si, din to. 

Star, yar, m. 

Start, V. i., 3351 , 33 H r 5 1 , 33 to. 
Startle, v. i., ato. 

Stay, v. afto, feasi, to 
Steal, v. t., ed'to. 

Stick, n. f , wash 
Stick, v. 3 HS 7 . 

Still, conj., 3* at, 3» g). 

Stone, U33, m. 

Stool, (cane), M3 1 , m. 

Stop, V. t., 33* 3331. 

Story, 33f,/. 

Straw, 33),/. 

Strike, v. t., vrasr; as a clock, 
v , . *., ffto. 

Strong, 333». 

Sffbadir, ^toa. 

Subside, v. i., <?"3d6', kHjci. 
Such, to, >xfto. 

Suffer abuse, v. t., ans to). 
Sugar, 333, /. 

Sugar cane, 3>re, 3 >uh, to, ahf, 
m., 3>U3l, 3HT3), /. 

Sun, pn, m. 

Sun (sunshine), um, /. often 
used in the pi., uuh 
Suspicion, 33H, m. 

Sweeper, 3331, m., pat, /. 


j Sweet, fvfest. 

Sweets, fHfetol, /. 

Swell, v . »., nto. 

Sword, 3H3T3, /. 

Table, ffn, /.• 

Take, v. t., to. 

Take hold, v. t., 33W, 33331 , 
U3331. 

Take off, v. f., sw, H'3 to. 
Take out, v. t., 3to, 33 to. 
Take up, v. uto, ato. 

I Talk, y. to 3asto. 

Tall, to. 

Teach, v. t., 

Tear, v. t., M T 35'f. 

Tease, v. t., to> T . 

Tell, V. t., ato, afto, pifgr. 
Ten, 3 H. 

Tent, to, % m. 

Tenth, ato. 

That, Jem. fir., § 3 . ma. 

That* rel. pr., h, tost, fogr. 
That, conj., fa, a ,tof. 

The other side, (of a river, &c.) 
■> 413 . 

There, §'3, fra. 

Thick, to. 

Thief, 33. 

Thing, to, /.; a naaterial thing 

3H3, ?H3, alfl, /. 

Think, (consider), v. t., ffagr. 
Think (suppose), v. t., hhsst. 
Third, 3 )w, to. 

Thirsty, f33 T few. 

This, to. 

This side (of a river, &c.), toa. 
This year, feat. 

Thorn, to, m. 
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Thousand, both. 

Three, F 35 . 

Throw, v. t., v|ot, fnHOT, 
Throw down, 

Thursday, m. 

Tie, v. t., usot. 

Till, 3TsV, 3)g3. 

Time, in’, m. ?i3 ^3i, /. 

To, §, 5s, -mtu, uni. 

Tobacco, 3 hw, m. 

Today, vjfa, 

Together, ast. 

Tomorrow, as, 37 ? a /., 

Tonight, 313 , otbT, btb 5 , wfl 
3T3§. 

Too, a). 

Towards, UB, 

Train, 3131, aw 3131, aw. 

Tree, faas, fa’, m. 

Tremble, v. i., ^aOT. 

True, ti%, tT3. 

Trunk (of an elephant), H3, /. 
Truth, wa, K3, m. 

Turn round, v. i., >Shot. 

Twelve, mah 
Twenty, #u, ato. 

Twice, a ?ia, i ?’al. 

Two, a. 

Uncomfortably, W 1 - 
Uncover, v. t., sot ass’. 

Upper, ©MBS’, ©MB 3T. 

Upset, v. t., fssTfs’. 

Very, UB3, 

Vex, v. t., wnaasr. 

Village, fM3, 3iai©\ 

Virtue, are, m. 

Virtuous act, us, m. 

Visit, v. t., (a country or place), 


hw aaOT, (a person), WPOT3 
aasft. 

Wages, Hjjtf,/. 

Wage war, v. t., 753^1 aasl, 
t!3I U3OT. 

Wait, V. 5(3351, sf<J3 otot . 
Wake, v . i., tiwt. 

Wake, v. t., hotpot. 

Wall, au,/- 

Wander, v. i., feast, 3 mot. 
Want, v. t., OTcJOT. 

Wash, v. t., uot. 

Watch, «. /., via). 

Water, urst, mw, m. 

Weak, UHsa. 

Wealth, us, m. 

Weave, v. t., f ®st. 

Weaver, gwat, m. 

Weight, 3TB, m. 

Well n. m., fOT, *3. 

Well, a., (in health) suit, 3OT- 
Well, ad., 3OT, 3OT. 

What, rel. pr., 3, ferat, hiri. 
What, int. pr., aw, faw, oft, faggr, 

What, pr. a., fair, §3’. 
Whatever, fl 53 . 

Wheat, awa, /. 

Wheel utftw, m. 

When, rel. ad., ot, U3. 

When, int. ad., ae. 

Where, rel. ad., fsa'. 

Where, int. ad., fas. 

Wherever, fWa fas. 

Which, rel. pr., ?r, fauat, 

Which, int. pr., $ 3 , faaa’, § 331 . 
Who, rel, pr., ?, fairer, 3irei. 
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Who, int. j>r., as, fe33», 
Whoever, 3 ash 
Whole, The, max. 

Why, fiff. 

Wide. Bfax. 

Wife, -susl, 3hft, ftnil. 

Wild duck, Kcran^l, vggnul, /. 
Wind, <j?i, ?i|, *m> Tte>f. 

Winter, fauns, m. 

Wise, faiwfft, rfaaxs, faursx. 
Wish, v. t., snasx. 

With, 

Wither, na Tt'S'. 

Without, fusx. 

Wolf, qpW3, m. 


Woman, alxl, feHst. 

Wood, jfeai, f' 

Word ,afo, /. 

Work, n. m., ax. 

Work, v. U, uh aafix. 

World, r)3I3, XHT3, m. 
Worship, 3HS srasr, yxr ggsf. 
Worthy, anfea, nai. 

Write, v. t. , fsusx. 


Year, ubh, m. /., ?33x, m. 
Yesterday, as. 


I Yet, us„ 

You, 

Young man^ 
( Youth, j 


3BB„ BWS. 
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PREFACE. 

This Grammar is intended as a Guide to the spoken Panjabi 
of the Northern Panjab, i.e. the Panjabi spoken in the districts 
of Sialkot, Gujranwala, Lahaur, Gujrat, Pirozpur and to some 
extent in the adjoining districts. The language of the northern 
part of Gujranwala has been taken as the standard. It is a guide 
to spoken Panjabi, not to the Panjabi found in books, and in 
particular it is not meant to deal with the Panjabi of theSikkhs, 
usually written in Gurmukkhi letters. The Panjabi treated of in 
this work is as a rule found printed in Persian letters. 

It is now generally admitted that the old method of learning a 
language is unsatisfactory. To attempt to learn Panjabi as we 
learned Greek and Latin and Hebrew can only result in failure. 
In the following pages, therefore, great stress is laid on the 
modern oral method, and an exhaustive series of short questions 
and answers will be found in Part II, the Guide to Conversation , 
and of longer sentences in Part III, the Guide to Connected 
Speech. 

The responsibility for the various parts of the work has been 
divided between us as follows : — Mr. Cummings has written 
the Introduction on the Right Method of learning a language ; 
Part I, a Phonetio account of the Pronunciation ; the English of 
Lessons I to XL in Part II on Conversation ; Lessons I to XXL 
with the English of XXII to XXXV., in Part III on Connected 
Speech : the Diversification Table. 

I have written the Panjabi Grammar which forms the second 
section of this volume ; the Preface, the Pronunciation Exer- 
cises ; the Panjabi of the first forty lessons and the whole of the 
succeeding lessons in Part II, the Panjabi of Lessons XXII to 
XXXV in Part III ; have revised the Panjabi of Lessons I to 
XXI at the request of Mr. Cummings, who has resided now for 
some time in America, and have corrected all the proofs of the 
work. 

I should like to make grateful mention of the assistance 
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rendered by Lala Sundar Das, teacher in the Church of Scotland 
High School, Gujrat. He is particularly well acquainted with 
the niceties of his native language, and be has made many 
valuable suggestions. 

Romanising . The values of the different letters will befoundin 
the Phonetic Introduction, Part I. It will be useful here to draw 
attention to the difficulties of accurate Romanising. It is easy to 
transliterate from Persian or Gurmukkhi letters to Roman, for 
each letter in that case has its value, but when the standard is 
the spoken sound the difficulty is very great. Indeed to 
romanise accurately one would need new signs. 

Sounds vary in different places, so that what is a correct repre- 
sentation for one district may not be quite correct for a neigh- 
bouring district. A teacher with Urduising tendencies may 
affect an Urdu pronunciation. Such a teacher would pedan- 
tically say sahib for sahb ; bimar for bamar, ill ; samin for 
jlwl, land; Arab! for Arbi, Arabic. 

In the following pages an effort has been made to avoid forms 
which are confined to illiterate villagers, to avoid also imitations 
of Urdu and to preserve the forms which are commonly used in 
daily speech amongst people of moderate education, such as 
schoolboys or shopkeepers. Thus for penknife kacti is avoided 
as illiterate, caqu as Urdu, and cakku is employed as the 
ordinary word ; so also for road the word is not sharak or 
sa?*ak, but sarak. It follows that all special Arabic signs are 
rejected. Words like haqq, huqqa, ta‘rif, liyaqat, are changed 
to hakk, hukka, tarif, liakafc and so on. 

The determination of the length of vowels, especially un- 
accented vowels, is a matter of great difficulty. Thus a is quite 
different from a, the former being generally considered long. 
Yet we have words like saj5, sastt, sari§ (see Pronom. Suffixes, 
pp. 84, 86), where the a is the same vowel as &, but is quite 
short. Similarly the final unaccented a in pat&, 
tuhadda is the vowel a, but is shorter than an accented a. 

We find the same difficulty with e and e, 6 and o. Should we 
write h6ke or h6ke, hoea or hoea, ki e or ki e ; is the second 
vowel in tft 8 short or long ? A question arises also about words 
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with short ai, paie or pae, lahe or laihe, baihe or bahe, gaie 
or gae. 

Again there is a tendency in Panjabi to nasalize the vowel of 
every syllable containing n, and still more of every syllable con- 
taining n. If we were to write all such syllables with the nasal 
sign we should produce very uncouth forms. The student will 
bear in mind this general tendency. Sand might equally well be 
written sanS, jaija might be jSijS, jane might be jan§. 

Another tendency is to introduce a tonic h (Le. an h which 
raises the tone of a syllable) in accented syllables at the end of 
sentences. It is common to hear karhd for kSr6, jSh for jt, 
banahS for banal, and so on. This h has not been written in 
these pages except in very marked cases such as ddh, ddho, jah, 
j&ho, instead of de, deo, ja, jao (give, go). 

On the other hand the deep guttural h is sometimes uttered 
especially after r, when there is a very strong accent, thus we hear 
rh§th for rath, resolute : Rhand for R»q 5, girl’s name : rhatl 
for rat!, by nighi. 

There is a common tendency to double a consonant, other than 
n,l, r, r and h, when an accented vowel precedes and an unaccent- 
ed vowel follows. We sometimes hear Panjabbi for Panjabi, 
tuhannfl for tuhanft, to you, malli for mall, gardener. In other 
words, too, this difficulty arises, as in oalpia or callna. 

Again g and g, kh and kh are often interchangeable. It may 
be noticed that the sounds kh, g, 1, fi, tend to become either kkh, 
gg, 11, nn or kh, g, b n. Thus sikhe§ is either sikkhea or 
sikhea, laga, is l&gga or laga, and we find that n and 1 are rare 
undoubled unless when followed by a consonant which makes n 
and 1 hard to enunciate. 

These varieties will occur in the declension of a single word. 
We may have likkhS, shall I write, but likhSa, written, 
aikkhSga, you will learn, and sikhl (f ) learned, w@kkh$, he may 
see, wSkhke, having seen. In a number of the above instances 
it has seemed better to allow both forms to appear and not to 
imply a uniformity which does not exist. 

The reader will, therefore, expect to find some words written in 
two ways, and will moreover be prepared for somewhat unfa- 
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miliar spellings of words which occur in Urdu. It has hitherto 
been customary to romanise Urdu words as they are romanis- 
ed in Urdu. This leads to mispronunciation. In the following 
pages words will be found written approximately as they are 
spoken. Thus munsif becomes mtmsaf, hazir becomes hazar, 
for shaitan we have shatan, and so with many others. 

Owing to the habit of retaining the Urdu spelling one is in dan- 
ger of overlooking the fact that even by educated speakers these 
words are not pronounced as they are in Urdu. In the interests 
of correctness it is clearly necessary to depart from the custom- 
ary spelling. 

Triple letters found in words like oukkke, bhannna, saddda, 
or with h added, in bannhnS, nakhiddhda, are not easy to pro* 
nounce. Between them and double letters there is a difference 
which, if slight, is frequently quite perceptible. See Pronun. 
Exx., p. xx. 

In Parts II and III it should be noted that the translation is 
not always literal. It is important for the beginner early to 
realise that ideas and not words are to be translated. Thus if in 
a lesson on the use of Prepositions a Panjabi sentence is found 
containing no preposition, it is to be understood that in such a * 
sentence Panjabi ordinarily does not need one. The student 
should, specially in Part III, make inquiries about the exact 
meaning of the words employed. 

Some difficulty was felt in Part III with regard to fche use of 
capitals for pronouns referring to the Persons of the Trinity. 
As in a number of the sentences it is not clear from the actual 
words that any reference to the Divine Persons is intended, it 
seemed better to follow the practice of the Revised Version of the 
Bible and restrict capitals to nouns, printing the pronouns with 
small letters. The sentences founded on the Gospel according to 
St. John will be of special value to those who in their daily work 
experience a need for a religious vocabulary. It has been thought 
advisable to keep in a distinct section all the sentences directly 
bearing upon religious matters. They will be found in Part III. 

In conclusion one may be permitted to express the hope that this 
Grammarwill be found useful by thoseEuropeans — missionaries. 
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Government servants and business men — who desire to acquire 
a knowledge of the language of the sturdy inhabitants of the 
Panjab. The avoidance of Persian and Gurmukkhi letters will 
have the double advantage of rendering the words easy to read 
and of securing greater correctness in the representation of 
sounds, as students will be spared the initial difficulty of 
learning a new script perhaps many will take courage and com- 
mence the study of this virile and fascinating tongue. 


WazIrabad : 
February 20th , 1912 


T. Grahame Bailey 
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SYSTEM OP ROMANISING. 

The approximate sounds of the letters employed may be given 
here, but fuller details should be sought in the Phonetic account 
of the pronunciation, pp, 11 — 25. 

Consonants, b, f, j, k, 1, m, n, p, s, z have nearly the same 
sound as in English, but great care should be taken not to as- 
pirate k and p. English k and p are always slightly aspirated. 
This caution is required also for the letters c, t, all of which a 
foreigner tends to aspirate. 

c, like ch in child, but unaspirated. 

d and t are the sounds we should make if we tried to say the 
English d and t with the tip and sides of the tongue against the 
front teeth, d and t are the same pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue against the soft palate. The difference between t and t, 
and between d and d, is very great. 

g ? like g in get. In Panjabi undoubled g between two vowels 
tends to become g. 

g is a voiced kh. One may learn to say g by repeating 
ga-ga-ga over and over again with extreme rapidity. 

h, see Phonetics, p. 17, and Pronunc. Exx. pp. xvi — xxiv. In 
ch, kh, ph, th, th, it resembles an English h, but must be 
forcibly enunciated without any vowel between it and the letter 
preceding it. 

j, see above ; when undoubled and followed and preceded by a 
vowel it tends to become y. 

kh, like gh in Irish lough or ch in Scotch loch, kh, with k 
undoubled, preceded andfollowed by a vowel, tends fcobeco me kh. 
l,likel uttered with the tip of the tongue against the soft palate, 
n, like n with the tip of the tongue against the soft palate. 
Nasal n is represented by a sign over the nasalized vowel as 
S, §, etc. It is like the n in the French mon, voyons. 

n, like , n in senor, canon or the ni in lenient, nj tends to 
become n. 
h, like ng in sing. 
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r, like Scotch r well trilled, very unlike English, Irish or 
American r. 

r made from the soft palate, see Phonetics. It has no resem- 
blance to the American or Irish r. 
t, t, see above under d. 

w, see Phonetics. It is different from English w and v, but 
is nearer to v than to w. The lower lip must not touch the 
teeth in making Panjabi w. 

y, like English consonantal y, but tends, especially when 
doubled, towards zh. 

VOWELS. 

a, i, % like Italian a, i, u ; e, 6, like French e, 6. 
a, e, i, o, u when not marked long are to be read short. 
Sometimes e and o have been marked short as a warning against 
the tendency to make them in variably long. But they are to be 
read long only when especially marked so. 
a is like the first a in the word America or the u in plum, 
e, o are like 5 shortened, 
l is like English i in linen, 
u like u in pull, but broad and unrounded, 
ai ; the pronunciation of ai heard from well-educated people is 
given on page 21 of Phonetics. Among ordinary people it has 
practically ceased to be diphthongal. If one says the vowel in 
hand, and while sayingit lowers the jaw and spreads the lips 
one will get very near ai. 

au is a combination of a and o made into a diphthong. 
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PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES. 

The following sentences and words are given in the hope that 
they may suggest to the student the chief difficulties of pronun- 
ciation. They are merely suggestions. The list might be 
indefinitely extended; each day’s study of the language will 
draw attention to new words which are hard to pronounce. 
There is perhaps nothing which students of language seem to 
find harder than to carry out a firm resolve to set apart a definite 
period of time every day for practice in pronunciation. Yet there 
is scarcely anything in language study so well worth acquiring as 
a good pronunciation. It is of far more value than a large 
vocabulary. 

The following rules for the use of these and similar exercises 
m ay be of use : — 

1. Set apart a definite time of at least 20 minutes every day 
for practice in pronunciation, and let nothing interfere with it. 

2. During this time practise nothing but pronunciation. Do 
not get beguiled into a discussion of idioms or constructions or 
other points in connec fcion with the language. They can wait for 
the Conversation hour. 

3. Pay little or no attention to the Munshi’s assurances that 
your pronunciation is practically correct. If you wish to test 
your pronunciation, do so by dictating to the Munshi a list of 
imaginary words and observing in how many cases he writes the 
sound which you intend. Dictate such sounds as these tS, ta, 
tha, tha, ta, thl, tS, thS, tah, tah, tih, tSh. Then sub- 
stitute for the initial t or t the letters, r, d, d, p, b, e, oh, etc., 
and change all the vowels, and finally put all the consonants after 
the vowel instead of before it. Try them also doubled, e.g., ata 
atta, aca, acca, acha, aocha, etc. If the Munshi always knows 
what sounds you intend you have learned the pronunciation of 
the language well, but not of necessity perfectly, for the Munshi 
may come to recognise your method of making a particular 
sound. 
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Do not attempt all the sounds every day. A few are enough 
for each lesson. Sometimes one or two are sufficient, but do not 
go on too long at one sound, you will soon cease to be fresh 
enough to be able to make it. 

5. Few instructors can teach pronunciation ; you will there- 
fore have to teach yourself, by saying each word or sound after 
the teacher. Keep on doing this whether he says you have got 
it correctly or not. Do not, however, say a word twenty times 
after he has said it once, say it rather once, or perhaps twice, 
each time that he says it. 

6. During conversation or reading do not spend much time on 
the niceties of pronunciation, for your conversation or reading 
will be unduly interrupted. This rule, No. 6, applies only if time 
is being set apart with unfailing regularity every day for practice 
in pronunciation. 

7. Do not coniine yourself to the words in the following 
sentences. Take up systematically all the sounds of the language, 
and be especially careful not to limit yourself to the sounds 
which are commonly considered difficult. Pay great attention to 
vowels . They are generally disregarded by students as being 
quite easy. The simplest vowels are often extremely difficult for 
a foreigner. 

8. About once a week have dictation of sounds, using both 
real and imaginary words. For the purposes of this dictation 
words and sounds should be written in Roman letters. It need 
not occupy more than a very few minutes. Sometimes the 
student should dictate sounds to the Munshi, sometimes the 
Munshi should dictate them to the student. t If the student is 
working at the Persian or Gurmukkhi character, he will have 
dictation, quite independent of this and at a different time, to 
test his knowledge of the letters. 

The pronunciation of h. h is perhaps the most difficult letter in 
Panjabi. Its three pronunciations are dealt with under phonetics. 

(a) The ordinary English pronunciation is found in only two 
or three words. It is probably merely softened down fromjkh, for 
it is quite common to hear ak£o for ah5, yes ; S&hal and SJkh&I 
for dhal and 5hai, this very one, that very one. 
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(b) The tonic h, raising the tone of the syllable, occurs only in 
an accehted syllable after the vowel, or before the vowel of the 
syllable following an accented syllable. It cannot occur before 
an accented vowel. As its only effect is to raise the tone it will be 
understood that from the point of view of pronunciation it is im- 
material whether we write dacpia or dahda (severe), unnhlwS 
or unnihwH, nineteen, w§hnda or wendha, looking. 

(c) The deep sound represented by h occurs always in an 
accented syllable before the vowel. It distantly resembles the 
Arabic ain, and can be enunciated only on a low tone. It 
strikes the ear as a deep guttural sound. It may accompany 
any consonant or vowel whatever, whether surd or sonant. In 
the majority of cases, bh, jh, gh, dh, db when pronounced with 
this deep h are really pronounced as beginning with p, c, k 9 t s t, 
but it is, of course, quite possible to have b, j, g, d, d, also with 
this sound. The following examples show actual occurrences 
of it. The forms in brackets indicate the usual way of writing 
the words, the others the actual pronunciation. The sound is 
represented by (*) . 

pr’a (bhra), brother. lahg’ana, (lahghana), cause 

p’a, (bha), price. to pass, 

b’a, (baha), cause to sit. kat’ana, (ghatana), lesson, 

t’ai, (dhai), kad’ana, (kadhana), turn 

d’ai, (dahax), price of placing out. 

(beds, etc.) . c’ajjar, (jhajjar), earthen pot. 

s’ab, (hisab), account. J’dra (Hujiira) a name. 

S’ai, (isai), Christian, oi’ur, (jhiUr) waterman. 

Z’ak (Izhak), Isaac. pale’ai, (bhaleai), goodness 

Sh’abba (Shahaba), a name. ch 5 attar (chihattax), 76. 
pakh’a, (pakhha) fever, heat, panj’attar, (panjhattar), 75. 
ph’a (phaha), entanglement, tar’aea, (dharaea), caused to 
n’Srnl, (hanSrni), giddiness. be placed. 

Pax, (lahai), descent. Wad’awS, (Wadh§wa), a 

wa}*€tQa, (wa}h$t$a), wrap name. 

up. kar’aea, (gha?&e&), caused 

M’amma (Mhamma), a name, to be engraved. 
w^alS, (whala), interj , well, ’iyyi, chlyyi). sides of bed. 
etc. s (hS) yes. 
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It is important to get a clear understanding of these sounds, to 
see for example the difference between dh&i, the price of placing 
beds, etc., and dh&I, 2\ \ bhai, seated, and bhai, brother. The 
first vowel 'a ? usually written in bah&i, seated, and in dahai 
price oi placing, is not pronounced except by those who affect an 
Urdu pronunciation. The whole difference is in the initial 
letter. Note carefully the sounds in — 

* Kitfche bh&i bh§i, (kitthe b’ai, p’§l), where hast thou seated 
her, brother \ 

dh&i dhai an§ difetl (d’&i t’ai) he gave 2\ annas for placing 
the beds, 

It will be seen, then, that the double letters bh, gh, dh, dh, jh, 
have two sounds for each pair. In one case the first letters are 
pronounced as sonants, b, g, d, d, j, in the other case as surds, p 9 
k, t, c. It is somewhat difficult to know when to pronounce 
them assonants and when as surds, but the following rules may 
be given 

(1) When the combination bh, gh, etc., is the result of eliding 
a vowel between the b and the h or the g and the h, etc., the first 
letters are sonants. Thus in bhana, pretence, for bahana ; jhaa, 
ship, for jah&z; bhal for bahal, seated (f), the initial letters are 
sonant, i e , are b, j, b and not p, c, p. 

(2) Sometimes in the simplest form of a word one of these 
combinations, bh, gh, etc,, occurs after the accented vowel and 
is, therefore, pronounced with the tone-raising h, yet in some of 
the words derived -from the original simple form of the word the 
accent is thrown forward so as to follow bh, gh, etc. In this case 
the h naturally receives the deep guttural pronunciation and the 
bh, gh, etc., are pronounced with an initial sonant, b, g, etc. 

This change of accent occurs chiefly in two eases, (a) in casua l 
verbs and nouns formed from them and (b) in the organic passive 
heard in some districts. Thus we have such forms as the 
following — 


kaddhija, turn out 
waddhna, cut 
labbh^a, find 
d&hpa, place 


Causal, 
kadha^a 
wadhana 
labhai^fi 
dhana (dahana), 


Passive. 

kadhiniS 

wadhina 

labhii^a 

noun dhai (dahai) 
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(3) When jhcomes from an original zh, the j is always sonant „ 
Thus in Jhftra, for Huzxlra, jhar or ajhfir for hasSr, thousand, 
the first consonant is pronounced j not c* 

In other cases these double letters usually have the first letter 
pronounced surd. 

It follows from the above that while bhiai, and pih&i are 
identical, (both being pi’al), bihai is different (bi’&I). Simi- 
larly tihai and dhial are ti’al, while dihal is di*Sl s jhu&tij 
jhuhari and cuhari are all cu’ari, but juharl is ju’ftrl. (Most 
of these are imaginary words.) We find, too, that there is often 
doubt about the proper spelling of a Panjabi word. Thus some 
write panjh§|, others bhanjal, partner. In either case the 
pronunciation is panj’al ; dhigape, meaning uselessly, could be 
written tighapS (tig’apS) ; kahapi, story, and ghapl, mud, are 
identical in pronunciation (k*api). 

Accent. It is difficult to give any useful rules for accent The 
student will get most words right with care. One rule worth re- 
membering is that the syllable of a word which has the accent will 
retain the accent through all declensions or conjugations of that 
word. Thus dassna, show, has the accent on dass, therefore all 
parts of that verb, such as dassanwala, dassanwalit, dass&ga, 
will have it on dass. Europeans often wrongly accent wa}a in 
forms like dassaniwalfi. Similarly in kadhana, cause to be 
turned out, the accent is on dh£ and there remains through all 
parts of the verb. 

An exception to this is found in the regular organic passive 
made by adding ina to the root. This passive in its complete 
form is not heard in north Gujranwala or Sialkot, 

ka&hlna, be turned out, from kaddhna, wadhina, be cut, 
from waddhna, and all other such verbs, accent the l of ina. 

pailxS wadhindit ni paiH, the fields are being cut. 

Note however that the passive participle in Ida found inGujran* 
wala and Sialkot accents according to the ordinary rule; thus 
waddliida, waddhldil, being cut, have the accent on waddh. 

Causative verbs are not really exceptions to the rule, for they 
are new words. Causative verbs formed regularly by’adding~a 
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or -wa to the root, always accent this added syllable. Hence 
kadha^a, cause to be turned out, wadhai^a, cause to be cut, 
and all others similarly formed accent the last syllable of the 
root. 

Pronunciation Exercises. 


1 . 


2 . 


4 . 


5 . 


0 . 


7 . 


eh pata e 

this is a lease. 

Oh pata e 

this is the address. 

Oh Phatta e 

this is Phatta. 

Oh pattha e 

this is a piece of wood in 
millstone. 

Qh pattha e 

this is a young one. 

Oh phatha e 

that is entangled. 

6h pata e 

that is tom. 

kehre mare sail 

which were feeble ? 

kehye mare san 

which were beaten ? 

5h ka**i e 

that is a bangle. 

Oh kharl e 

that (1) is good. 

5h kharl e 

she is' standing. 

eh dahda 0 

this is hard. 

eh dadd& e 

this is a grandfather. 

eh dada e 

this is a professional singer. 

je Oh sadde 

if he calls. 

jo Oh saddde 

if they had Called. 

mal bhannt 

shall I break ? 

mal bhannnS 

I am breaking. 

mai bhanm?a e 

I have to break. 

jO oukke ja$ 

if they are lifted. 

je oukkke jan 

if they, having lifted it, go. 

mal bhajjl ? 

shall I run ? 

mai bhajj jS ? 

shall I run away 'i 

malea, hoea 

ill. 

mallea hoea 

taken possession of 

eh gall e 

this is an affair. 

eh gailh o 

this is a. cheek. 

eh gal e 

this is a neck. 

Pall a e 

that is Palla. 

pala e 

it is cold. 
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inllea hoea 
hilea hoea 
hup wS la e 
hun w§hla e 

bahle Shah nft mannde n§ 
Balle Shah n& mannde n§ 
ikk5 ha} I ? 

ikko hall i ? 

8. waoeha hannh 
wacchrt ban 
oh s5hpa e 

oh sQna e 
eh san marl e 
Ss sannh marl e 
men® pona deh 
menft pSnna deh 
un lai bhain 
unn lai bhain 
eh mam e 
eh Mahru e 
eh man! e 

9, rdr d§ six 
r6fh de sft 

tfl bara ka}a § 
til ba?a kah]a § 
eh merl kandh e 
Sh merl kapd e 
kis lahlS n§ 
kis lalS ne 
5h banne n§ 

5h bannhe nl 
5h plndxa n§ 

5h pihndlS n§ 
eh stia e 
eh suha e 


shaken, 
accustomed, 
now it is time, 
now he is free, 
many reverence the Shah, 
they reverence Bale Shah, 
have you only one yoke of 
oxen ? 

have you only one plough ? 

tie up the calf. 

become a calf. 

he is beautiful. 

that is gold. 

this is bad flax. 

he has committed a burglary. 

give me a cloth for bread. 

give me sugarcane. 

weave, sister. 

take wool, sister. 

this is twelve maunds. 

this is Mahni. 

this is a rope made of wheat 
stalks. 

give him kankar. 

pour it out. 

you are very black. 

you are in a great hurry. 

this is my wall. 

this is my back. 

who has taken them down ? 

who has attached them ? 

those are ridges. 

let him tie them % 

the women are drinking. 

the women are grinding. 

this is a big needle. 

this is red. 
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NJB . — The h in these sentences is not sounded. It merely 
raises the tone. 


10. 

pul kifcthe we 

where is the bridge ? 


phull kitthe we 

where is the flower ? 


khbli n6 

open them. 


k61 1 nl 

it is beside them. 


K6hll ne 

they are Kohlis by caste. 


tattl e 

it is warm (fem.). 


thattl e 

it is a low caste quarter (some 
say ^hatlfhi). 


thatthl e 

she stammers. 

11, 

§h ghOrl e 

this is e mare. 


5h g5ri e 

she is fair in colour, or red (of 
a cow). 


dflh bait di lakkar 

the wood of two doorposts. 


dflh bhait di lakkar 

the wood of two brothers. 


kadhtit manjit dit hlyyS 

had the side pieces of beds 
taken out. 


kudhalt manjit dlt hiyyt the side pieces of about two 

and a half beds. 


ki bhannei, su 

what did he break ? 


ki baneS sH 

what was made for him ? 


m§z bhanaea su 

he caused the table to be 
broken. 


mez ba^aea su 

he made the table. 


$h bhari (p’ari) e 

this is heavy (f.). 


$h bhari (b*ari) e 

this is a broom. 


N.B. — The h in these words has a deep guttural sound 

(except in dflh). 


12. 

hun ja 

now go. 


hun' jt P 

shall 1 now go ? 


je akhe 

if he says. 


j£ akh§ 

if thou sayest. 


hae 

alas ! 


ha§ 

now, now (threatening). 


hai whai? 

is it, my man 1 
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hal whai ? 

what did you say, my man ? 


b& marie 

0 silly woman. 


bih marl e 

the arm is weak. 


£h sau e 

this is a hundred. 


eh satlh e 

this an oath . 


d§h rat! 

day and night 


de rat! 

let him give at night. 


d§n rat! 

let them give at night. 


dana 

grain. 


dhahnt 

parched barley grain . 

13. 

ah kharde nehi 

they will not take away. 


oh kharde n§ 

they are taking away. 


nti 

to. 


nhh 

daughterdn-law. 


panjh! rupa! 

for twenty-five rupees. 


panj! rupa! 

for five rupees. 

14 

uh 

without special reason. 


unn 

wool. 


un 

weave. 


aiu we 

it is thus. 


aiwS 

without reason, anyhow. 


a§wiS 

macaroni. 


sai wiha 

a hundred twenties. 

16. 

5h waggda e 

it is working (well), etc. 


oh wagda e 

it is leaking. 


pagghardS e 

it is melting. Of. with follow- 



ing. 


ragarda e 

he is rubbing. 

16. 

ma! wika dSnnS; 

I will get it sold. 


mal wikha d$nn& 

1 will show it. 


likkhea hoea, likhea hoea 

(two pronunciations) it is 



written. 


rakkhSga 

1 will place. 


rakhaSga 

1 will have it placed. 

17. 

Practise all the words given above under Pronunciation 


of h. 
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18. Difficult combinations, 
karp barre 
bSrjra 
bhnrrj an 
na^an 
banap 
bannhan 
ralan 
ghram 
db5dha 
malal 
bajg, 
tagrera 
wSkhke 
wagke 
walh^tpa 
wikhali d5ni 
wigarna 
wigrnwala 


grey hair. 

wheat, barley and gram. 

smell of burning cloth, etc 

husband’s sister. 

they may be made. 

they may tie. 

they may meet, etc. 

noise of splashing. 

bread made of maize or millet. 

cream, 

misfortune. 

rather strong. 

having seen. 

having leaked, etc. 

wrap up. 

show' oneself. 

be spoiled. 

one who is getting spoiled. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE RIGHT METHOD OF LEARNING A LANGUAGE, 

The right method of learning a language depends entirely on 
our definition of the terms language and learning . Language in 
its primary and fundamental sense is human speech. Writing, 
whether it he in alphabetic characters or in ideograms or picture 
writing, by hand or by printed type, is not really language. 
Language is speech. Writing and printing are by accommodation 
called language, but their appeal is to the eye, while language 
appeals to the ear. The spoken sound is what we must take as 
the basis of our study. But what is the unit of speech. Is it the 
word or the sentence ? The Encyclopaedia Britannica says that 
it is now recognized that 4 the sentence is the unit of speech, and 
that grammar should be taught inductively/ so we shall not 
need to argue the case further. Consequently in studying a 
language we must study the spoken sentence. As far as the 
written form of this spoken sentence enables us to study the 
spoken form , so far is writing an aid ; hence the value of writing 
a new language in a familiar character, such as Roman for Urdu 
or Panjabi: but as soon as the written or printed character 
interferes between us and the spoken form, it becomes a hin- 
drance. It does thus interfere when it is wholly strange, as 
is at first Arabic, Hindi or Chinese writing, or when Roman, 
by its old familiar symbols, leads us to suppose that these 
well-known letters have the same value in Panjabi, as they 
have in English. If when we see a " t,” the dot under it con- 
veys no significance to our mind and we pronounce it as we 
always do our English cc t,” then Roman has become a snare and 
not a help. It will be a help when we recognize the fact that 
these old symbols indicate sounds which are only similar to their 
corresponding values in English, and are not the identical sounds. 
In other words, one can learn the sound values of a foreign lan- 
guage not from the printed page, but only from the living tongue 
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of the native or of the skilled fellow-countryman. Therefore 
the study of the sentence should be the study of the sounds of 
that sentence as they come from the mouth of the living teacher, 
and the writing or printing should be studied simply as an aid 
to remembering what we have already heard spoken. As, how- 
ever, in beginning a new language, one only bears a babble of 
strange sounds, and as one quickly forgets the unfamiliar com- 
binations of sounds, it is imperative that one’s early teaching and 
study should he almost wholly by ear and therefore always with 
the teacher. Here is the greatest error of the scholastic method. 
It pretends to take in language through the eye. The ear is the 
natural receptive medium of language, which is speech and so 
audible. The eye is the medium of form and is necessary for 
writing and printing, which are not language, but only the con- 
ventional signs thereof. 

It is here, in learning strange sound’s that phonetic study is 
most valuable. In its broadest sense phonetics is the science 
of sounds, but as applied to linguistics, it is the science of the 
positions and movements of the vocal organs in the formation of 
speech sounds. Applied phonetics will teach how the sounds of 
Panjabi are made, and how they differ among themselves and from 
those of other languages. It is absolutely necessary that one 
should have had a previous training in phonetics, either practical, 
or technical and practical, to enable one to listen appreciatively 
and to remember correctly the sounds of any strange tongue. 

But beyond the skill to pronounce the individual words is the 
ability to catch the rising and falling rhythm of the sentence 
with its changes of pitch and cadence, its movement and intona- 
tion. This, too, demands the study of the language in the 
sentence, since there alone can be found that vital rhythm, which 
is never present in the individual word. It is true, indeed, that 
this rhythm is found wholly and fully only in spoken living 
speech, where people mean what they say. It is seldom present 
in a teacher, and almost never in a reader, for very few read 
naturally. Hence the less one reads, in beginning the strange 
tongue, the better, and the more one can study the language right 
out among the people, talking with them, and above all listening 
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to them talking among themselves, the sooner will one get the 
language in its rhythmic swing and natural beauty of intonation. 

But it is not enough to say to some one, Go out and learn the 
language by association with the people. He must be taught to 
hear and to speak, that he may be able thus to learn. His whole 
education hitherto has been through the eye, and to thrust him 
out with untrained ear and expect success would be the sheerest 
folly. It is the aim of the Phonetic Inductive Method to impart 
such skill as will enable the pupil, after his first few months, 
to go out and get the language intelligently and successfully 
from the people. Languages are spoken rapidly . The slow hesi- 
tating utterance of the schoolroom is not found in house and 
street. So after a year, sometimes after years of study, by the 
old eye method, the student has to say, Do not speak so fast. 
Consequently a natural method must teach the pupils to hear at 
the normal rate of utterance. 

Here should be defined the second term of our first sentence — 
“learning” What is it to f< learn 55 % It is safe to say that 
more people fail because they have not a true standard of 
attainment 5 ' — have no measure to determine when they have 
really acquired a sentence, when they truly know a thing — than 
for any other reason. Let this be our standard — To he able to 
express any given idea as readily , fluently and correctly in Panjabi 
a 8 in English. Having reached this standard we may consider 
that we are ready to pass on. Less than this does not suffice for 
the requirements of those who have to use Panjabi as the 
medium of their everyday work, for our ideal must be— to hear so 
as to understand , and to speak so as to be understood . 

We note further, in this connection, that every language is 
made up of certain words, divisible into classes, which are called 
<c parts of speech/ 5 and these form the elements of speech. In 
order to speak and understand we must be able to use and appre- 
ciate these various elements in all their different permutations 
and combinations. These word-changes are the facts of gram- 
mar, and 1 4 grammatical facts indicate logical processes/ 5 Hence, 
if one is to understand language as it is spoken naturally and 
rapidly, one must be a perfect master of all the endings, words, 
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and auxiliaries which are used to show the interrelation of the 
different parts of sentences and paragraphs to one another. 

It is perfectly evident from this that a man must know the 
grammar of any language which he pretends to use correctly, and, 
for this reason, most methods begin with the study of the 
grammar, for e£ grammar "" to most of us means a book. But, in 
truth, grammar is only the codification of those forms of 
language which existed, and were correctly used by thou- 
sands of people, long before the £ 1 grammar " " was written. Now, 
whether we can codify or not is of little practical importance 
jn comparison with the ability to use these principles correctly. 
Correct speech is a product not of studying grammars, but of 
learning correct models of utterance. Thousands of Panjabis 
speak their language according to the best models, but are 
wholly unable to explain the underlying principles. A book of 
grammatical facts is a splendid thing to test yourself by to 
see whether you are getting into correct habits of speech, but 
mastery of grammatical principles is to be attained not by learn- 
ing, for example, that <c the adjective must agree with its noun in 
gender and number/" and then thinking, when you wish to say 
“ the bread is black /" that rOti is feminine, and so you must 
say halt not kala, but rather through accustoming yourself to 
associating kali and rOii. Ask a Panjabi the gender of noun 
and he is often unable to tell you, until he repeats to himself 
a sentence which demands the gender of the word in question, 
and then he will tell you. Yet he always uses it correctly. Let 
this then be our primary aim — to use correct speech, explaining 
it, if we can, but, if not, using it as the people do. Which of us 
can explain why we say in English, “ We had better go "’? Yet 
it is the accepted, classic phrase. 

Let us note, also, some of the psj^chologicai principles involved 
in learning a language. “ In learning a new language/" says 
E. W. Scripture*, ct one must learn to associate a new set of 
sensory and motor, auditory and speaking, sensations with the 
old ideas. It is the begetting of a new habit of thinking and 
speaking."" Consequently, as we wish to form no bad habits, 


* E. W. Scripture, Elements of Experimental Phonetics, p. 381. . 
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-we must give special attention, through phonetic study and 
by careful observation, to getting correct concepts of the sounds 
which we wish to reproduce. Only as our concept is accurate 
can our reproduction be exact, and, since many of the Panjabi 
sounds are very like our own, though still quite distinct, it 
requires trained and close observation to obtain a just and dis- 
criminating concept of these sounds. Yet it can and must be 
done, and the cultivation of the habit of careful listening to the 
exact character of the speech sounds and the exact forms of 
expression, is vital to a mastery of Panjabi. 

But we forget so easily. Often it is because we have not 
really grasped the idea. One cannot expect to remember what 
one has not fully perceived, and the best way to correct a false 
impression, and strengthen a right one, is to have the exciting 
idea again brought before the mind. Have tbesentence repeated. 
It has been determined that the memory normally loses more 
than 66 per cent, over night. So patience with one’s memory is 
necessary, and frequent repetition must be resorted to, in order 
that the impression may be so deepened that the full 100 per 
cent, shall be retained. 

All early study must be aloud with the teacher, and this 
careful hearing will fix the impression. For many the writing 
of the sounds in Homan is a great aid to remembering. Some 
find that by certain similarities of sounds they are able to aid 
their memory, as PANI-Pawnee-Indian-fire-water-WATER, and 
so to fix both sound and meaning. One should follow the bent of 
one’s own mind, having once determined what that is, and learn 
to perfection whatever one attempts the first year. This involves, 
of course, the necessity of attempting nothing save what must he 
learned . Practice makes perfect, but it must be wide-awake, 
watchful practice. Repetition by a tired, worn-out mind is worse 
than useless. 

It is also a matter of observation that words once learned are 
most economically learned again after an interval of twenty-four 
hours or at least a night. Peculiarly difficult subjects, such as 
new and strange sounds, should be taken up in the morning when 
one is thoroughly rested. 
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Another psychological principle is that “intense effort edu- 
cates/’ and that is why this “ Slip Study/’ demanding the attain- 
ment of a mathematically fixed standard of five syllables per 
second, irone of the most important parts of thePhonetic Induc- 
tive Method, for it requires ready, fluent and accurate utterance, 
not merely of one, but of many slips, in rapid succession For 
this the mind must be alert and active, and so one is educated 
in the new speech. As one in using the slips is always trying 
to better, or at least equal, one’s previous record for speed in 
the repetition of a given number of slips, it gives a zest to this 
study, which is the best earnest of success. 

It is well, too, in accordance with psychological law. that im- 
pressions of one kind should not be dissipated by introduction of 
another set of impressions : when one is trying to learn Panjabi 
sounds, the introduction of English or even of Urdu, tends to 
break up the Panjabi associations and so weakens the resultant 
concept. It is a fundamental principle of the Phonetic Inductive 
Method that “ each language must he the medium oj its own 
impartalion Consequently Panjabi must be begun at once, and 
after a month should be the sole medium of communication for 
both pupil and teacher. 

Again, ordinary book study is hampered by that local memory 
which tries to recall what is “ on the top of the left-hand page,” 
or elsewhere, and get it from visualisation. Slip study breaks 
up all this local memory and compels one to go directly from the 
idea to the Panjabi expression of it. 

So, too, the local and rote memory that plays so large a part 
in the paradigm study of the grammar, is quite supplanted. We 
no longer begin at the beginning and run through till we come 
to the required form, but, since we learn each form as a part of a 
sentence, disassociated from any particular paradigm, we are 
able to reproduce it at will. 

Translation as an exercise for imparting skill in the language 
maybe safely omitted from the first year’s requirements, since one 
of the severest tests of ability in language study is an idiomatic 
translation from one tongue into another. In slip study, the 
English expression is indeed given, but that is to impart the 
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idea, and the Panjabi equivalent is required, not as an inde- 
pendent exercise of the mental faculties, but rather as a test 
of memory. Learning a language has all along been regarded 
too much as a task requiring great mental abilities, while, if 
one may draw a deduction from observation, ability to speak 
frequently goes with very little mental power. The truth is 
that learning a language is a mechanical process, wherein the 
muscles of speech are taught to work in new and unusual move- 
ments. It is like learning to knit. The process, siow at first* 
becomes more and more unconscious, until the skilled knitter, 
goes through the operation without a thought. It has taken 
many thousands of repetitions before such a result has been 
attained, but it has come at last, and the steel needles glide in 
and out as if they were a part of the living hand. So must it be 
with the tongue. Slowly at first, but, by careful and painstaking 
repetition, skill is attained, until at last, without any thought, 
the words run off without the least effort, and then, and not till 
then, one mq-y learn how to speak. So long as one is engrossed 
with the tool, one’s work is poorly done, but when the tool 
moves as a part of the workman, shape and shading will easily 
follow. 

Slip study is, however, exhausting, and one consecutive hour 
of it is frequently too long. One should rest, on growing fatigued, 
by taking up some other branch of the study, such as gramma- 
tical forms, or copying out Panjabi, or reading along some other 
line, to rest the mind and organs of speech Such time should be 
used, if one intends to learn the Gurmukkhi character, by taking 
up S. Jno. iv, beginning with verse 7. 

As to the length of time that one should study daily, it may be 
recalled that a gentleman who followed two children, of five and 
six years of age, during a whole day, and took note of their every 
word, ascertained that they each had made approximately 15,000 
wordsutterances. Allowing 100 words to the minute in conversa- 
tion, this would give two and one-half hours of steady talking 
and as much listening for each child. Doubtless if one gave the 
same time to using familiar words, both hearing and speaking 
within one’s own vocabulary, and gradually extending it by 
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introducing and using a few new words, one would get the 
language rapidly and accurately. 

The number of new words that can be assimilated will vary 
according to the diligence and mental power of the student. A 
student of German learned fifty words a day for several months. 
His method, however, was wrong, as it was the word method, 
and he did not assimilate so many as this daily. It is better to 
take a few and thoroughly incorporate them into our sentences, 
so that we can use them, rather than merely to get the meaning of 
a large number. If we study twenty-five days in the month, and 
master ten words daily, we shall be able to use 1,500 in six 
months. When we realize that the Gospel of St. John has only 
1,000 words, we see the possibilities of a well-chosen vocabulary 
of 1,500 words. By the end of the year we should be able to 
double or treble this number. 

In the mastery of ten words daily it is implied that we dis- 
tribute our effort over the various parts of speech, and learn not* 
merely to employ ten nouns or verbs, but to use the new words 
in any sentence that we may have previously been able to say, 
substituting them for words of the same kind. It is possible that 
ten words would he too many for some students, but an earnest 
effort should be made to master at least this number. At first, 
say for the first two or three weeks, it may be allowable to count 
the variant forms of the verb * to be * as different words, and so 
with variant forms of the noun, but the ambitious student will 
not do so. Hold yourself to not less than ten separate words, 
and if you do not get them thoroughly in mind, carry them 
along in review and add ten new words. 

As you get out among the people, carry a book and pencil and 
enter words and phrases, then at home correct and enter them 
hi ink, and if they are desirable expressions, learn them. At 
first, say for six months, confine your memorising very largely 
to the work outlined here. After that go as far afield as you 
choose, but always try to get your new words in phrases. Cul- 
tivate the habit of close and accurate noting of the exact forms 
of the words in every Panjabi sentence, and you will soon acquire 
a habit of correct speech, for the ear is the governor of the 
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tongue, and as we hear so we speak. Avoid carefully all mongrel 
speech. When you talk Urdu, talk it, and when you talk Panjabi, 
talk it pure — no “ Uncart.” 

It will be noted that the sentences of Part III are long and 
complex. The ordinary language method carefully avoids any- 
thing complex till later. But it is much easier to evolve the 
simple from the complex, than the complex from the simple. As 
mature students we are used to the complexin thought, and the 
difficulty of mastering an involved sentence of thirty words is 
little, if any more, than that of learning one of five or six words. 
Probably, because of the relation of thought, the complex will 
be found easier. So, too, the long and complex sentences, when 
mastered, give a command of idiomatic expression that is never 
learned from confining oneself to the simple, short sentences so 
commonly found. The adult student has been used to allowing 
his thoughts to roam in palaces of paragraphs and involved 
sentences, and when he is confined to the one-roomed cottage of 
the simple period, he feels straitened and oppressed. • ' 1 

The written compositions and translations of the ordinary 
methods will find their best substitute in what Prendergast calls 
“ Diversification ” and M Oral Composition.” The already learned 
words are taken as the basis of new sentences. Changes 
of the subject are made by substituting the singular for the 
plural, nouns for pronouns, first person for second or third, past 
for present, future or perfect, feminine for masculine, and vice 
versa, until no ending, auxiliary or part of speech seems un- 
familiar. Take the Diversification Table at the end of Part III, 
and practise one or more classes daily after the first two months, 
until all the changes involved by the use of any of the words 
come readily to mind* Mastery of these few forms will give 
the mastery of all. 

“ No one ever gained a fluent command over many words with- 
out first mastering a few at a time. Repetition of the same 
words in varied combinations, thus disclosing their various forms 
and uses, is the method whereby languages reveal their secrets.” 
We learn to use a language as we learn to use the sword. How 
many times must one practise the thrust and stroke, the feint and 
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parry before one is fit to cross swords with a foe. So, too, we 
must go over and over these thrusts and strokes of tongue and 
mind, before we can use our Panjabi in front of an audience. 

Reading, as has already been said, should follow our ability to 
understand, and may be carried on as we memorise the sen- 
tences of the Manual. While resting, one might take up the 
Gurmukkhi character (beginning with. S. John iv. 7). By 
‘having the Gurmukkhi written under the English of our slips, 
it is possible to learn the general outlines of the Gurmukkhi 
words, while we are memorising their sounds, and after the first 
lesson or two to begin an inductive study of the character, with- 
out the drudgery of the alphabet. 

The true language method then, we may observe, by way of 
recapitulation, demands 

1. A phonetic analysis of tne sounds of the student’s native 
tongue, 

2. A phonetic analysis of Panjabi sounds. 

3. A synthetic combination of Panjabi sounds in Pronunciation 
Exercises. 

4. A study of Panjabi as spoken by a native Panjabi in com- 
plete sentences, 

5. Memorising these sentences aloud, till the pupil can say 
them at a normal rate of utterance, five syllables per second. 

6. A complete mastery of the changes which the various parts 
of speech undergo to indicate the logical interrelations of the 
various sentences and parts of sentences to one another. 

7. The initial and continued use of Panjabi as a direct 
medium of communication and of teaching Panjabi itself. 
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PART I.— GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 

As a proof of the value of phonetics, one cannot do better than 
quote the opinion of Miss Mary Brebner, Gilchrist Scholar of the 
Cambridge (England) Training School for Women Teachers, who 
was sent abroad to investigate the teaching of modern languages 
in Germany. After six months’ investigation she writes, ‘‘lam 
fully persuaded by all that I saw and heard, that phonetic drill is 
invaluable for giving the pupils a good pronunciation from the 
start. I often marvelled at the sure unhesitating way in which 
the pupils had mastered the English sounds.” 

Note also, in this connection, the deliverance of the World’s 
Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, June 1910, Commission V, 
“ The modern science of phonetics is without doubt of great use 
in the acquirement of a correct pronunciation and ought to be 
studied at home.” 

Were it not that this science is almost wholly neglected in both 
English and American schools and colleges, one might pass over 
a great deal of what follows. It will be a great advance toward 
linguistic perfection, too, when the advice of the Edinburgh 
Conference is followed and the subject is really studied at home. 
However, we must do the best we can on the field to make up for 
any lack of preparation at home, and so we shall treat the subject 
as if it were wholly strange to the student of Panjabi. 

1. Phonetics is the science of sounds, but as applied to linguis 
tics, it is the science of the positions and movements of the vocal 
organs in the production of speech-sounds. We shall endeavour 
to show the organic positions of Panjabi sounds, and show also 
how they differ from or resemble the corresponding Urdu and 
English sounds, so that the student may work intelligent^ and 
successful^ toward acquiring a correct intonation in his use of 
Panjabi, 

This drill in phonetics is indispensable for the adult, owing to 
the fixity of his organs of speech, and his tendency to hear 
according to his preconceived notions of what the sounds are 
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Not only will this educate him to hear, but he will be so trained 
that those who hear him will bo able to tell with ease and 
certainty what he is saying and to recognize in his speech the 
distinctive Panjabi sounds. These are at first so much alike 
to the untutored ear that the ordinary beginner fails to 
distinguish them in his speaking or hearing, but a knowledge of 
them is absolutely necessary. 

2. Speech is the original wireless telegraphy, and has as its 
medium the air. By means of the vocal organs certain wavelike 
movements are imparted to the air in the larynx and mouth, and 
these cause similar movements to radiate to the outer air, and 
thus they reach the ears of others. The lungs form the bellows 
from whioh the air of the chest is forced out through the larynx 
between the vocal chords, where it is so modified as to form the 
basis of articulate speech. The vocal chords, when brought close 
together, vibrate as do the lips, when one is blowing a trumpet, 
and by this vibration the vocal current becomes 4< sonant ” 
whereas, if the approximation of the ohords is slight, the vocal 
current is but little changed, and becomes (t surd.” 

Just above the larynx or Adam’s apple is the pharynx, the 
passage between the back of the mouth and the gullet and wind- 
pipe, By a contraction of the walls of the pharynx force is given 
to all explosives. It is at the upper part of the pharynx that the 
vocal current is deflected outward, either into the mouth or into 
the nasal passage. This deflection is determined by the velum, 
or soft palate. If it is raised, breath goes out through the mouth; 
if it is down, in the natural position, and so open, the current 
goes out through the nose. 

Once the vocal current has passed the vocal chords, it may be 
modified by the pharynx, or by the soft palate and its pillars, or 
by its extremity, the uvula, or by the back, middle, front, or tip 
of the tongue, as it comes into more or less close or open relation 
with the organs above, and also by the teeth and by the lips. 
Sometimes through the modifications resulting from both mouth 
and nasal organs certain clicks and sniffs are produced. 

3. Sonant . — Although there are many points in phonetic 
problems which have not been clearly settled, yet the action of 
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these modifiers, in their main features, can be easily ascertained. 
Lay your fingers on your larynx (putting a hand on the top of 
the head, or holding a finger in each ear, gives the same result) 
and say alternately z-z-z-z-z and s-s-s-s-s, but be careful not to 
call these letters by name, on\f hiss and buzz their sounds. 
As you do this, you will feel a vibration in your throat, ears or 
head. This arises from the vibration of the vocal current, produced 
by the action of the vocal chords. All sounds having this 
vibration are called 4 ‘sonant,” 44 voice/** 4 vocal/' or 44 sub-vocal/' 
as 1, m, b, v, g, a, o. 

4. Surd. — When you pass from z-z~z to s-s-s, you will notea 
relaxation in the larynx, but when you pass from breathing with 
open mouth to the sound of h in one and the same breath, you 
will note a slight contraction of the larynx. This is at the basis 
of allletters whicharenot 44 sonant.” Such are usually designated 
44 breath/' 44 aspirate/' 44 voiceless/' but the best designation is 
44 surd.” The English t, s, f, sh, p, k are surds. 

5. Vowels . — When the mouth has a fixed, open position, the 
voiced current produces a sound that is called a vowel. We may 
have as many vowels as we have different positions of the mouth, 
and by gliding from one position into another we get an additional 
number of what are called dipthongs. The Panjabi vowel table 
is quite simple. 

6. Consonants . — When the vocal current is cut off or constrict- 
ed so that there is an evident stoppage or friction at the point of 
articulation, we get what is called a consonant. The name is 
false from an etymological standpoint, and is still defined by some 
grammars as 44 a sound that cannot be made alone.” The name 
is too well settled for us to try to change it, but one should note 
that the sounds of s, sh, f, v, 1, m and others, may be prolonged 
indefinitely without any vowel assistance. 

7 . Consonant Varieties . — Consonants are divided , according to 
the maimer of articulation, into stops, continuants or fricatives, 
trills, nasals and laterals; and, according to the point of articu- 
lation, we have in Panjabi labials, dentals, palatals, cerebrals 
and gutturals. When stops end a syllable, they are called implo- 
sives, and when they begin it, they are called explosives. The 
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true explosive is explained later on. A combination of surd and 
sonant consonants is found under the term ** blends. 5 * See 
Section 13- 

Each point of articulation may have one pair of stops and 
one of continuants, with, in some positions, a pair of trills or 
flaps, and one of laterals. Out of all these possible sounds, 
there may be only one in use, but frequently there are two or 
three out of a possible six or eight. 

8. Alphabet . — The Gurmukkhi alphabet, in common with the 
others derived from the Sanskrit, has a phonetic order superior to 
any of the western alphabets. It is probable that this alphabet 
came in along the south Arabian coast. It must have come into 
use long after the Sanskrit grammar-ians had classified their 
sounds, and, as a consequence, we have it arranged in good 
phonetic order, instead of in the topsy turvv way of our English 
letters. 

9. Phonetic Analysis . — Any satisfactory study of phonetics 
must begin with an analysis of the sounds of English as spoken 
by the student. Let each one provide himself with a mirror and 
accustom himself to observe the actions of the vocal organs as 
they form the various speech sounds. Having observed, as before 
directed, the relation of, and difference between, s and z, let the 
same be noted in vand f, w and wh, sh and zh, th(thin) and th 
(thine). 

Now say the sounds of p, b, t, d, ch, j, k, g, and, with fingers 
on larynx, note that p, t, ch, k are surd and b, d, j, g are sonant. 
Go from bto m,m to b, as in jab’m, jamb, and observe the vocal 
action. So with hind, hidden, kin, king, reversing the two 
latter to nik and ngik. 

10. Stops.— Stops should be studied with the vowel a (ah), 
as ftp ab, pa ba, at ad, ta da, eha ja, ach aj, ka ga, ak a 
the exact point of articulation being noted. Say key, kay, kaw, 
gee, gay, gaw, and observe the change in point of articulation 
and in sound. Now say gaw, gay, gee, jee, and note that if we 
put the point of contact just a little further forward, the hard 
sound of gee becomes jee. In English, then, we have four dis- 
tinct points of articulation, p, t, ch, k, but in Panjabi we have 
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five, owing to the fact that we have two different sets of t’s. 
See 12. 

11. Continuants or Fricatives . — Take the mirror and holding 
the mouth so that you can see up under the teeth, say mits, hits, 
and observe how the tongue which closes up tightly as you say 
hit, mit, opens at the point and allows the breath to escape over 
the tip for the s, and that the sounds of the two are quite 
different in length, the fc being momentary, while the s is con- 
tinuous, hence the term continuant. 0 wingto tbefactthatit and 
other similar letters take their character from friction of the 
vocal current passing between two approximated organs, the 
term fricative is also used. Each point for a stop will also give 
us continuants. Let us take up these sounds more in detail. 

12. Sound Table (a) — 


Stops. 

Explo- 

sives. 

F J ica ‘ Nasals, 
tives. 

Trills. 

Late- 

rals. 

Blends, 

Labials p b 

Ph 

ph” w 

m 



bh 

Dentals t d 

th 

s z 

n 

r 

1 

dh 

Palatals e*j 

ch 

sh zk 

h 



jh 

Cerebrals t d 

th 


n 

r 

3 

dh 

Gutturals k g 

kh 

Kh 

h 



gh 

Sui generis 


hh(‘) 






(5) It is to be observed that the only class in regard to which 
there is any dispute as to whether the sounds are simple or com- 
plex is that of the palatals. It is ordinarily taught that c is 
compounded of tsh and z of dzh, but this is incorrect for the 
following reasons. All alphabets have recognized it as a 
simple sound. Like other stop positions, it has its corresponding 
fricative, sh and nasal, n. It can be formed when the tip of the 
tongue is not involved, as it would be if there were a in it. 

It should also be noted that while our English “t” is called 
dental, it is really pre- palatal, since the tip of the tongue comes 
just above the upper gums. 

(c) The labial fricatives “ph” and \v are rather difficult for 
the beginner. The w is not the English w, which is rounded at 

* C in Panjabi has‘the sound of oh in church. 
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lips and throat, but is a bilabial, made with Ups drawn back at 
the corners, and sounds something like a v in English. The 
" ph” is the indigenous f of India, and is made by holding the 
lips flattened and quite close, and at the same time blowing 
between them. Our English f is made by placing the lower 
edge of the upper front teeth against the lower lip, rather 
toward the inner and upper part; and then making the sound 
by strong blowing. The sonant of f is English v, while the sonant 
of “ph” is Panjabi w. The English w is formed from English 
o, by making the lips a little more shut, and the English wh is 
the surd of the English w. The Panjab i w bears the same relation 
to Panjabi o that English w does to English o. But see 
seos. 21-23, vowels. 

(d) The Panjabi palatals are,, like many of the Panjabi 
sounds, farther to the front in the mouth than the corresponding 
English sounds. So, too, where the English make o, j, sh, zh, 
with lips protruding, Panjabis have their lips flattened. The 
y is also a palatal, but it has the front of the tongue much lower 
than the zh or sh. It sometimes has a sound like ah. y hears 
the same relation to i as w bears to o. So n bears the same 
relation to j as n does to d. 

(e) Cerebrals are usually termed “hard.” That they are 
“hard” to make correctly all foreigners will admit. Several 
elements enter into their formation : first, the throat must be 
well opened, the lips drawn back tensely, and the tongue also 
tensed and low in the back ; second, the tensed tongue must be in 
a nearly perpendicular position, the sides spread out so as to fill 
completely the space between the upper teeth, from side to side, 
the tip being up against the hard palate for the t d th dh n 3, 
and must he widely open at the central tip for r, though flapped 
down to normal position a moment after. 

(/) The gutturals, so called from Latin guttur , throat, are 
formed at the back of the tongue, where it comes in contact 
with the soft palate. The stops k, g should give no difficulty, 
but the fricatives kh, g may. Let it be noted that kh bears the 
same relation to k as a does to t, or “ ph ” to p. Open the 
mouth widely and say ak, then holding the tongue in the same 
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position, which you will only do, if you are using the mirror, 
relax very slightly and then blow breath forcibly through 
between the tongue and soft palate. Now voice this kh and 
you get the g, for g has the same relation to kh as z has 
to s. The ng would more accurately be written fi, or have 
a different symbol entirely, for it has in it neither the sound 
of n nor that of g. To form it as a final is easy for us, but to 
get it as an initial, open the mouth widely and say ang, smg, 
ang. Note how the tongue is low in front. Keep it so and 
reverse the sounds and say nga. If the tongue insists on rising 
in front, take a pencil and hold it down. If you say na or nya 
for nga, it is simply because the tongue rises in front. Only 
a back contact will give nga. 

(g) The letter h is marked “ sui generis,” and has at least 
three values. It has the sound of the English h in home in the 
Panjabi ahd, hae hae, ahi. In a certain class of words it is 
used to indicate a rise in pitch and gives no sound of its own, 
as in wela, w§hla, ka}a kahja. This corresponds to one of the 
Chinese u tones,” a distinction which becomes more frequent as 
one proceeds toward east and south-east Asia. In most words it 
seems to be a sonant h, and should be carefully observed in the 
teacher’s pronunciation. See Pronunciation Exercises. 

13. Blends . — Whether ifc is on account of this fC sonant h ” 



that the letters bh, dh, jh, dh, gh have their peculiar character 
or not, is perhaps not known. Certain it is, however, that few 
Westerners master these sounds. An analysis on the kyma- 
graph shows that the difference is like that of the German b, 
2 
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as compared with the English b. This same pronunciation 
is found across China and Tibet, right through to Korea. These 
letters bh, dh, jh, dh, and gh sometimes have their Urdu pro- 
nunciation, which is that of an explosive aspirated b, d, etc., 
but the regular Panjabi pronunciation is a blend of surd and 
sonant, in other words, bha, dha, jha, dha and gha are as if they 
were pba, tda, cja, tda, and kga. 

In the diagram on preceding page, let 1 denote the point of 
closing the organs, 2 the duration of the closure, 3 the point of 
breaking the shut position, 4 the glide from the shut consonant 
position into the open vowel position, and 5 the vowel. 

Inthese words pa, ba,b’a,pha and bha, the vowel, 5, is common, 
so also is the silent closure of the lips, 1, The difference there- 
fore must be sought elsewhere. Between pa and ba, it is 
in the point where the vocal chords begin to sound, as indicated 
by the heavy line, that for ba beginning at once on the closure of 
the lips, and for pa not beginning till the vowel is reached. .For 
pba (b’a), however, it begins at 3, immediately with the break. 
There is no aspiration with the blend pba, as there is with Urdu 
bha and pha. This aspiration begins with the break, 3, and runs 
to the vowel, as indicated by the dotted line. 

14. Laterals . — In English we have the labio-dental laterals 
f and v and the dental laterals th (thin) and th (thine), and 
the lingual lateral 1, but in Panjabi we have only the I and the 
It where the difference arises from the way in which the tongue 

is held, at the teeth for one and at the roof of the mouth for 

* 

the other. The terms “ liquid ” and “ lingual ” as applied to some 
letters have no real value as descriptive of the action. 

15. Trills . — The dental r is a tongue-tip trill, though often 
it has but one flap, while the cerebral r is an in verted flap from the 
perpendicular to the horizontal position, but the murmur of the 
voice, as it passes over the tip of the perpendicular tongue, is an 
integral part of the sound, as is also that of the flap. 

It should be noted that we have three or four r*s in common 
use in English. Final r, as in are, is a back open guttural at 
most, while with some it is silent. Initial r, as in raw, is a front 
palatal flap, or it may be (with the Scotch it is) a tip trill. 
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Occasionally, however, initial r is u rounded/ 9 by protruding 
the lips. Tongue-tied persons then pronounce words like wrong, 
write, as wong, wite. It is probable that this w in write, which 
we call “silent/* was formerly pronounced and written to dis- 
tinguish write from rite. The tip trill r is the only one that can 
be used in Panjabi. 

16. Nasals. — Each of the five stop positions give us a corres- 
ponding nasal. When the closure is held and the nasal veil 
opened, the vocal current, reverberating in the month as far 
forward as the closure will allow, passes out through the nasal 
chamber and gives us, corresponding to b, d, j, d, g, the nasals 
m, n, ii, n, it. The sound of h is usually Romanized ny, and 
occurs in canon and onion. To get it initially take the word 
Bunyan , whisper the Bu and say the nyan aloud. 

17. Explosives. — The letter p in English is usually called an 
explosive, but by many it is pronounced like the Panjabi ph. 
This ph and the th, oh, th, kh are true explosives. The breath 
pent up behind the point of contact of the lips, or of the tongue 
and palate or teeth, rushes out sufficiently to cause the hand to 
feel a pufi of air, if it is held close to the mouth ; a slip of 
tissue paper or flock of cotton thus held will be driven away from 
the lips. One must practise until the pa, pha, ta, tha, etc., can 
be given alternately at will. See Pronunciation Exercises. 

18. Normal Pose. — As a preliminary to discussing the vowels 
it will be well to note what is meant by “ normal pose/* u organic 
basis/’ or “ basis of articulation,” as it is variously termed. By 
this we mean that peculiar form and tension in which the vocal 
organs of the people of any given race are held as they speak 
their language. The points to be observed in determining this 
are whether the lips are neutral, forward or retracted, whether 
the throat is kept open or somewhat shut, and whether the 
organs are tense or lax. 

19. Spreading.-^ This is the retraction of the lips at the 
corners, spreading the mouth and disclosing the teeth. It helps 
to produce the characteristic tone -quality of Panjabi. 

20. Tone Placing . — Tone-quality, sometimes called “ focus ” or 
4 £ placing* * of tbe tone. The tone appears to be back in the 
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mouth, nasalized, or forward on the hard palate or even the teeth. 
This quality of the tone depends on the positions and tenseness 
of the organs. Spreading seems to carry with it the low back 
tongue, and tensed muscles of the throat, as may be felt by ex- 
ternal pressure, and thus the tone is brought to the very front of 
the mouth and on the teeth, giving a ringing, metallic effect, which 
jn singing is highly penetrating and unpleasant to Western ears. 

There are many Americans and some Britons who carry their 
tongues very high in their mouths, and so smother their articula- 
tion that one understands them with difficulty, and when they 
add to this, as is frequently the case, the nasalization that comes 
from a lowered velum, it is highly unpleasant to the cultivated 
ear. It is likely that chronic catarrh tends to produce a nasal 
twang. 

The best focus in English is on the hard palatal arch. This 
involves, of course, as do all good tones, a low back tongue. The 
normal Panjabi focus is against the upper front teeth, and this 
gives a voice of splendid carrying quality. 

One of the best exercises to secure a lowered tongue, and the 
resulting open throat, is to practise yawning, and then learn to 
hold the throat in the position that it takes just before the yawn 
is relaxed. The position of the throat preparatory to coughing 
is much the same. Focus or tone quality is one of the most 
essential elements in audibility. 

FRONT BACK 



21. Vowel Modifications * — These arisefrom changes in the form 
of the oral cavity, which are made by varying shapes and 
tensions of the organs, as when the lips are passive, spread or 
rounded, when the tongue is highest at back, mid, front or tip, or 
when the velum (soft palate) is neutrally shut, open or rounded. 
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Further, all these organs may be in a lax or tense state, some- 
times called c< wide ” or " narrow.” 

22. Vowel Triangle . — If you open your mouth widely and say 
§6i (ah ey ee) you will note that the tongue moves forward, 
and when you say a o u (ah o oo) the opening is made smaller 
and rounder, but if you keep your mouth wide open the round- 
ing may be confined to the back of the tongue and palate. The 
short vowels aeiou are made with organs more lax than they 
are when forming the corresponding long vowels. 

23. Rounding.— There are two kinds of rounding, outer, at 
the lips, and inner, between the tongue and soft palate. English 
has both these, while Panjabi is characterised by inner rounding 
alone. If while saying English o, one inserts one’s little fingers 
and draw the lips back at both comers, one will get an o with 
only inner rounding. 

24. Glides and Diphthongs . — If you say the English vowels o, 
oo, as you look in the mirror, you will see the lips move slightly 
to a closer position at the end of the vowels o, oo. This is 
called the w glide. At the end of the English “long” a and e, 
there is the y g^ide. Perhaps this is why we spell day, they, 
bow, and wrongly explain the y and w as “ silent.” English 
“ long i” is a diphthong composed of ah and i, though so often 
supposed to be a simple sound. It is difficult for the English 
tongue to pronounce a vowel without a glide. It is by gliding 
from one vowel position to another that we form diphthongs, 
the blending of two vowel sounds into one. 

Panjabi vowels are level, without final glides, save the two 
diphthongs, usually romanized as ai and am The former is 
composed of Panjabi a + e, both short, and au of Panjabi a + o, 
both short. Learn by imitation of the teaoher and use of the 
mirroT to say the Panjabi Si § i 6 ft without any glide, and the 
diphthongs with their proper constituents. Some claim to hear 
ai as if it were the sound of a in English man, but it is really 
different. 

25, Nasal Vowels . — Vowels in Panjabi are nasalized when the 
vowelis pronounced with thepassageinto the nasal chamberopen ; 
the sound reverberating in the nasal cavity gives it this peculiar 
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character. Nasalization forms the basis of some vital distinctions 
in meaning. This is more frequently true of Urdu than Panjabi, 
bat is true of both. 

The sign used to indicate the nasal is more properly a wave (&) 
over the vowel, than n, since the latter implies that this " ntin 
gunna ” is a separable sound, whereas it cannot be produced 
apart from a vowel. . - 

26. Intonation . — Intonation is the peculiar melody which 
forms a part of the language, and differs in different localities, 
even though the language may be the same. The Panjabi 
intonation is characterized by a level and staccato movement and 
the front focus of tone. Intonation might be called the language 
"tune,” and is more important than individual sounds. It is 
never acquired by those who study after the ordinary method 
of learning words. It is only as one gets the sentence as a 
whole, intonation and all, that one may hope to acquire this. 
Failure to give the proper intonation makes the foreigner 
always remain a foreigner in speech, and his best efforts in 
Panjabi are often the cause of the remark, " We do not under- 
stand English.” It is because our fellow-countrymen retain 
the familiar language tune that we are able to understand 
their Panjabi so much better than that of the native, and because 
the foreigner speaks English to us with his own peculiar melody, 
we often fail to understand his meaning. 

27. Articulation.— Articulation is the uniting of consonants 
and vowels so as to give each its proper value. Many students of 
Panjabi will need to cultivate a better articulation in Panjabi 
than they have in their native tongue. A valuable exercise to 
this end in any tongue is to practise reading in a whisper, so that 
a person some twenty or thirty feet* distant can hear with ease. 
Rapid repetition of the letters p, t, c, t, k, both forwards and 
backwards, will be of great assistance in cultivating a crisp, clear 
articulation. To do this one must know the exact point of contact, 
and, for vowel and consonant articulations, the exact positions of 
the organs, and then take such positions clearly and decidedly. 

28. Syllables . — A syllable is a measure of speech determined 
by a single impulse of the voice. Asarule every syllable contains 
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a vowel. Syllables are closed when they end in a consonant, and 
open when ending in a vowel. According to Arabic grammatical 
rules, which have been imposed on India, every syllable begins 
with a consonant. This is not correct in Panjabi where we 
have likh-e-a, bar-a, etc. 

29. Doubled Consonants. — While we have many double conso* 
nants in English spelling, we have them actually doubled only in 
compound words, as head-dress, night-time , book-case , where d, t, 
and kare doubled as we double them in Panjabi. In such words 
as ripple and hitting the pp and tt are used to indicate that the i 
is short. We ought, however, to distinguish beween such words 
as holy and wholly , by doubling the l of the latter. The Panjabi 
kacca is often anglicised as u kutcha. n The reason is that we 
are not used to hearing a syllable with a close “ eh ” such as we 
have in kacca and accha. In other words, the first consonant 
in such combinations as pakka, pattar, kacca, dabbl, is made as 
the organs close into position, and the second is made by a new 
impulse, as they open for the succeeding vowel. In such words 
as assi, the new impulse comes in while the continuant s is 
sounding, and this new impulse forms the second letter. It is 
probable thatinability to distinguish between a closed M oh ” and 
a “t” leads to the spelling watch, catch, etc. 

30. Becoil. — A consonant properly consists of “ a position, an 
action and a separation.” This separation is the “ recoil.” In 
such words as word , hit , back , ending in stop consonants, the 
organs should recoil from the shut position, while the air of the 
mouth is at speech pressure. Such pressure should be non- vocal 
and thrown off immediately the break occurs, or we may hear a 
disagreeable aspiration, or in such words as mud , rug , one occa- 
sionally hears a final uh t which, of course, is to be avoided. One 
should note the exact character of this recoil in the teacher’s 
pronunciation. 

31. Personal and National Difficulties. — Occasionally a person 
is met with who through being tongue-tied is unable to articulate 
cerebral letters properly. A slight operation will cut the cord 
that binds the tongue and give it freedom, but it should be per- 
formed by a surgeon. Most difficulties arise from preoonoeived 
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notions of what the sounds are. So many on hearing a “ t,” 
think it is a t, and that settles it. To them an 1 is an 1, an a 
is ana, and they do not recognize the difference between the 
Panjabi sounds and the similar sounds in English. Almost no 
Panjabi letter has the sound which it gets from an untutored 
Westerner. 

Some English speakers are accustomed to omit or slur final r, 
or to give the lip rounded r (wr) at the beginning of words. 
Careful attention to eliminate both these peculiarities from one’s 
Panjabi pronunciation will be required. If one has normally a 
nasal twang, onemust learn to control it, to produce and eliminate 
it at will. If one habitually aspirates one’s p’s, t’s, k’s, ch’s in 
English one must get the ability to hear the aspiration and 
master the unaspirated sounds as well. 

If anyone finds that his words ending ini are not understood, 
it is probably because his final 1 sounds like his final r. Our 
English tendency to glide on all our long vowels must be 
thoroughly overcome. 

32. Analysis of Sounds. — It* is of great importance that the 
suggestions given here as to the manner in which sounds are 
formed be again, and yet again, reviewed, until perfectly under- 
stood, and the sounds mastered. An analytic study of one’s own 
sounds must go along with the study of the Panjabi sounds. 
Whispering Panjabi sounds will often lay bare their secret. Sing 
them with “ a,” preceding and following the consonants that are 
under in vestigation. A half-inch stick between the jaw teeth of 
fcheteacherwilloftenassistonegreatlyin seeing organic positions. 

33 . A Good Ear . — Pew adult foreigners are at first able to hear 
the differences between the Panjabi sounds and their own. A 
good ear can.be cultivated by those born out of India, if they 
will take the trouble to practise the Pronunciation Exercises 
at the end of the Preface, The second or third term of mission 
service is not too late to mend any defects that may still 
exist. In training the ear it is well to know what sound 
the teacher is intending to make, so that we may listen for that, 
for one so often hears what one expects to hear, even though 
something else may be uttered. 
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34* Gestures . — No Panjabi ever speaks if gesticulations will 
serve his purpose. It is Just as well to learn and use these, so 
the student should observe carefully their form and meaning. 

36. Clicks .— The “ smack ” of a kiss is used to stop a horse in 
India, contrary to thecustomin America where this sound is used 
to urge on an animal. In India they urge on the horse by a 
sucking sound with the tongue in the top of the mouth as for y. 
A sharp explosive suction, made by drawing the tongue down 
and forward suddenly from the roof of the mouth, is also used 
for driving. There are others, also, but these are a few to excite 
attention and the student should observe and note any others. 

< ' 36. Pronunciation Exercises , Directions for Study . — Let your 
teacher indicate by pointing, exactly which of the sounds he 
is about to make, so that you may not try to listen for some- 
thing else.. After you listen to him making that sound and 
then contrasting it with a similar sound, you should try to 
instate him. 

As far as possible observe carefully the position, of his lips, 
teeth, tongue, etc., while he speaks, and try to imitate these. 

At the same time as you are learning the sounds, learn also 
the meaning of the words and sentences. 

After a time the teacher should give the catch phrases and 
require the pupil to distinguish which word was used. 

'Later on the pupil should say the words, previously making 
out a list, and make the teacher write them down. He can then 
tell 1 , by comparing lists whether he says what he intends to say. 

These exercises should be practised 20 minutes twice daily for 
six months, and then once daily bill perfection. 
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PARTS OF SPEECH 


There are eight parts of speech viz. noun, adjective, 
pronoun, verb, adverb, conjunction, preposition and inter- 
jection. There is no article. The indefinite article in English, 
if emphatic, is sometimes expressed by ikk (a, one, certain) or 
kbl (some), and the definite article, if emphatic, by the 
demonstrative pronoun eh (this) dr oh (that), but usually the 
English article is not expressed in Panjabi. 


NOUN. 

There are two genders, masculine and faminine ; and two 
numbers, singular and plural . 


GENDER. 


A few words are both masculine and faminine as : 


Idas 

opinion 

mansha 

intention 

*awaz, waz, waj voice 

kalam 

speech, word 

taih 

fold 

Panjabi 

The Pan jab 

mehma 

praise 

chatt 

roof 

sair 

walk 

parhez 

restraint 

fikr 

case 

ghah 

grass 

salam 

salutation 

dard 

pain 

thfi 

place 

dahl 

curdeled milk 

khab . 

dream 

wehl 

leisure 

ruh 

spirit 

gaS 

need, profit 

akl 

intelligence 

wahz, wahd 

sermon 

rill 

pencil, ruler 

yar 

friend. 

sharm 

shame 

janu 

paramonst 

acquaintance 

pushal 

tail 

carca 

talking about 

lam 

war 

kadr 

value 


As a general rule, words which signify males are masculines 
and those which signify females are feminines , «?. * £ hora 
(horse), 66 * 


bUrtSSk" to become hoarse! “ expression -wax 
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is masculine, and ghdfi(mare) feminine ; but notetabbar, m., 
wife, family ; aulad, f „ descendants. The only rules that can be 
given to determine the gender of nouns which signify inanimate 
objects are these : — 

(1) Words ending in -a or -S and words of more than one 
syllable having the letter a in the last syllable are usually mas- 
culine, e.g., ata (flour), jangal (forest), ballap (firewood), cikkar 
(mud) , halak (rabies) . But there are many exceptions as saukaii 
(co-wife), akar (pride), halkal (necklace). 

(2) Words ending in -I are usually feminine, e.g., batti (lamp, 
etc.), kanni (border). There are some exceptions — jl (wish, 
individual), pan! (water), moti (pearl), and many words in 
denoting males. (See examples on pages 268, 269.) 

(3) Words common to Urdu and Panjabi generally have the 
same gender in both languages. The following are exceptions. 
Their Panjabi gender is given, rah, m., way; mez, mSc, m., 
table; hosh, L, sense ; akhbar, f., newspaper ; tar, f., telegram, 
wire; mazaj, f., pride; sharab, m., spirits; fasl, m., harvest; 
Urdu, m., Urdu ; gar, f., cave; jang, m., war; lSm, generally 
masc.,war; gfind, f., gum; takrar, m., fuss, quarrel; marz,f., 
disease ; gend, m. , ball. See also the double-gender words given 
above. Educated people tend to copy the Urdu gender ; in pure 
village Panjabi the other is more used. The word £Lkr, thought, 
anxiety, is usually masc. 

Words nearly the same in form as Urdu words, but different 
in gender are nakk, m., nose ; cikkar, m., mud. 

Formation of Feminine . 

The very large class of masculine nouns and adjectives ending 
in -a, and past participles in -ea or -a form the feminine by 
changing that termination into ~i. 

Note. — If the thing signified be an inanimate object, the mas- 
culine form general! y means a large specimen of the class and 
the feminine a small one. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

ghSyg horse. ghori mare, 

lella* he-lamb. leili she-lamb. 
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Masculine. Feminine. 


wacoha 

male-calf. 

Wacohl 

female-calf. 

canga 

good. 

cafigi 


ka*a 

black. 

kali 


mare a 

struck. 

marl 


btlta 

large plant. 

bflti 

small plant. 

Note . — Dissyllables in -ea change this in the feminine into ei 
or al, e.g . — 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 


gea 

gone. 

gel. 


pe§. 

fallen. 

pal. 


lea 

taken. 

lei. 



2. Where the masculine ends in a consonant, the feminine is 
sometimes formed by adding I, rl, pi, or if the final consonant be 
r, by adding ni to the masculine— 


Masouline. Feminine. 


lobar 

blacksmith. 

loharl female of the lobar class. 

jatt 

peasant. 

jatti female peasant. 

karar 

shop-keeper. 

kararl 

tarkhap 

carpenter. 

tarkbapi 

kumhiar 

potter. 

kumhiari 

Awan 

an Awan 

Awani 

barn 

ravine-deer. 

b&rni 

tittar 

partridge. 

tittri 

bal 

boy. 

balri girl. 

jatak 

boy. 

jatakri girl. 

natt 

acrobat. 

nattni 

d&m 

musician. 

dnmni 

fakir 

beggar. 

fakirni 

srfmlndar 

peasant. 

zimlndarnl 

4. A noun or adjective 

(when used as a noun) ending in -i 

forms its feminine sometimes by changing the -I into ap chang- 
ing to m after r. If the masculine ends in ai or a!, the feminine 
generally changes this termination into ain — 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Panjabi 

Panjabi. 

Panjabap, 

Kashmiri 

Kasmiri. 

Kashmiran. 

rairaei 

bard, musician. mirasap. 
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Masculine. 

Feminine. 

tsii 

oil-presser. 

telan. 

Musailx 

sweeper (Muhammadan). 

Musallan. 

Kureshi 

Kureshi. 

Kureshan. 

mushki 

black. 

mushkap. 

azarl 

ill. 

azaran. 

wairl 

enemy. 

wairan. 

dOdhi 

cowherd. 

dodhan. 

mocl 

cobbler. 

mocan. 

wahgali 

glass bangle- maker. 

wahgalan. 

machi 

baker, waterman. 

maohan. 

darjl 

tailor. 

darjan. 

bhal 

brother. 

bhairi sister 

kasai 

butcher. 

kasain. 

aral 

market gardener. 

arain. 

pirhai 

drummer. 

pirhai$. 

sal 

holy man. 

sain (rare) wife of sal, 

nal 

barber. 

nain. 


Peculiar forms of caste feminines are — 

Masculine. Feminine, 

khattri shop-keeper (or caste), khatrani 

Malak name of caste (Malik). Malakanl 

"as" 41, ° r }cb«ti»». { A r,r 

In Shal and Shain, the s and h are kept separate, the pronun- 
ciation being nearly s‘ai, s‘ain. 

6. Many common words have the feminine formed from an 
entirely different root or in an irregular manner — 

Masculine. Feminine. 


peo 

father. 

bebbe, ml 

mother 

puttar 

son. 

dhl 

'daughter. 

bhra 

brother. 

bhain 

sister. 

sauhra 

father-in-law. 

sass 

mother-in-law. 

mil 

holy man, etc. 

blwi 

female of the mil 



class. [caste. 

Sayyad 

holy caste (Sayyid) Sayyadeadx 

female of the Sayyid 

jawai 

son-in-law. 

ndh 

daughter-in-law. 

munda 

boy. 

kurx 

girl. 

sahn 

bull. 

gl 

cow. 
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Masculine. Feminine. 


ttth 

he-camel. 

daol 

she-camel (or 

tlthpl.) 

sandha 

buffalo-bull. 

majjh 

buffalo-cow. sapcpi 
means barren. 

chatra 

ram. 

bh6d 

ewe. 

fcattu 

pony-horse. 

tair 

pony-mare. 

Undha 

boat. 

bhUhn 

sow. 


Number. 

Masculine Nouns . 

1* Masculines ending in a consonant or in any vowel except 
unaccented -a or S, generally make no change in the absolute 
plural, e,g ., ghar (house), pipd (village), kS (crow), nai (barber), 
pe5 (father), tatttt (pony). 

2. Masculines ending in unaccented -a and participles ending 
in -ea or -& change these endings to -§ for the nominative plural. 
Unaccented -8 becomes 


Singular. 

Plural, 

gh6ra 

horse. 

gh5y§. 

kutta 

dog. 

kutte. 

oahga 

good. 

cahgS. 

m§re a 

struck. 

mars. 

Exceptions — 
bhra 

brother. 

bhra. 

gea 

gone. 

gai§. 

pea 

fallen. 

paie. 

lea 

taken. 

laie. 

rehS 

remained. 

raihe. 

deha 

engaged in. 

daihe. 


Monosyllables ending in -a or -S and nouns of more than one 
syllable ending in a or S with the accent on the last syllable do 
not change for the absolute plural. Thus bhra brother ; ghumS 
measure of land, (about an acre), do not change. 

Feminine. Nouns. 

3. Feminines usually form the absolute plural by adding 3 to 
the singular ; if the singular ends in -a, or -8 they generally 
add -wS 
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Singular. 


Plural. 

bh§d 

ewe. 

bhedS. 

bhain 

sister. 

bhainS. 

gall 

word. 

gallS. 

billi 

she-eat. 

billiS. 

dhx 

daughter. 

dhiS. 

cahgi 

good. 

canglS. 

ma 

mother. 

mfwS. 


4. Some feminine nouns, especially those ending in -a, -S and 
-ah frequently form the nominative plural by adding -t instead 
of to the singular : — 


Singular. 


Plural. 

salah 

advice. 

salah!. 

tankhah 

pay* 

tankh&h!. 

bala 

calamity. 

bala.!. 

saza 

punishment. 

saza!. 

zat 

caste. 

zat!. 

gS 

cow. 

gSi. 

rat 

night. 

rat!. 

kanal 

a land -measure. 

krinali. 

khangah 

saint's tomb. 

khangah!. 

dua 

prayer. 

dua!. 


gt, cow, very frequently has plural gaiS. 


Most such words take the regular plural also. 

5. A few feminine nouns form the absolute plural by adding 


-ft to the singular — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

hanj 

tear. 

hanjft. 

khumb 

mushroom. 

khumbfi. 

pihl 

fruit of wan tree. 

plhlfL 

wast 

thing. 

wastQ. 

atthar 

tear. 

atthrft (the a being dropped) 

chill 

rupee (slang). 

chillS. 


Most of these words have the regular plural also. 
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Case. 

Nominative or Absolute Singular . 

The absolute form of anoun or adjective is used when the word 
is in the nominative ; it may also be used as an accusative, 

Sh m6raghSya we (this is my horse), ormera ghSra laia (bring 
mv horse). 

In all other cases (except in the vocative and locative cases of 
certain nouns) the absolute form of the noun or adjective is apt 
tochange into what may be called the prepositional form, regard- 
ing which the following rules may be given. 


Oblique or Prepositional Singular . 

(1) Feminines, whatever be their termination, and masculine s 
ending in a consonant, or in any vowel except unaccented -a or 
-t, usually undergo no change in the prepositional singular, e.gr., 
bhain (sister), ctloi /. (chicken), pi$d m. (village), nal m. 
(barber), tatttl m. (pony), sar8, /. (sarSe). 

Masculine monosyllables ending in -a or -8 and masculine 
nouns of more than one syllable ending in -a or -8 with the accent 
on the last syllable do not bhange for the prepositional singular. 

(2) The rest of the large class of masculine words ending in 
a change it into e in the oblique singular, thus making it the 
same as the absolute plural. Unaccented -8 becomes 


Absolute Singular, 
ghora horse 
kixtta dog, 

eahga . good. 
mi8 holy man. 


Oblique Singular, 
ghore, 
kutte. 
cahge. 
mil. 


Prepositional Plural . 

The plural is formed by adding 8 to the absolute plural ; but 
in masculine nouns if the absolute plural ends in a or 8, a ‘w’ 
is inserted, and in feminine nouns the ending -8 of the absolute 
plural does not change for the prepositional plural. 
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Absolute Plural. Prepositional Plural. 


mftwft 

mothers. 

mftwft. 

gaift cows. 

gaift. 

gallS 

words. 

gallft. 

caftggm. good. 

cangeft. 

caAgift /. good. 

caAgift. 

ghar 

houses. 

ghar ft. 

kutte 

dogs. 

kutteft. 

ghSre 

horses. 

gh5reft. 

bhra 

brothers. 

bhrawft. 

nft 

names. 

nftwft. 


Plurals in -! or -ft usually have the alternative form in -ft and 
in the prepositional tend to revert to the -ft form, though -5 and 
-ft are not unknown, thus atthrft, tears, prep, atthrft, or atthrft, 
khangah!, saints’ tombs, prep., khangah! or khangahft. 


The Agent Case. 

The agent case, used for the subject when the verb is a transi- 
tive verb in a tense expressed by the past participle and its 
compounds, is the prepositional form of the noun without any 
termination. Occasionally n§ is used as a kind of preposition, 
after the oblique form of the noun, but not in villages, 
peo kita the father did it. kutte kita the dog did it. 
puttar kita the son did it. kutteft kita the dogs did it. 
kurl ne kita, the girl did it. 


The Genitive Case. 

The genitive case is formed by adding to the prepositional 
form the preposition d§, which resembles the ’ s in English, but 
converts the noun into a sort of adjective declined like an adjec- 
tive in a, so as to agree with the following or governing noun in 
gender, number and case : — 


Genitive Preposition. 


Number and Case of 
following noun . 


Masculine. Feminine- 


da di singular absolute, 

de di „ prepositional, agent 

locative. 


18 
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Masculine. 

Feminine. 


dea 

did 

singular vocative. 

de 

dll 

plural absolute. 

deS 

diS 

, ? prepositional , agent. 

di 

di 

locative. 

de 5 

did * 

,, vocative. 


Examples. 

jane da ghora the man's jape de ghdre the man’s 
horse. horses, 

japd dd ghdre of the man's jane dea ghoret of the man’s 
da. horse. da. horses, 

japd di ghdri the man’s mare jane dif ghorif the man’s 
jane di ghdri of the man’s * mares. 

da. mare. jand diS ghdri! of the man’s 

jape di hatthl with the man’s da. mares. 

hands. pipd did kurlo 0 girls of 

the village. 

The Dative Case. 

The dative case, which may also be used as an accusative, is 
formed by adding the preposition nfi to the prepositional form : — 


Examples. 

ghord nfi to the horse. ghdreS nft to the horses, 

ghdri ix& to the mare. ghdri! nft to the mares. 


The Locative Case. 

The locative case means to } at ) or in , a place, time or thing, by 
or with an instrument, for a price, etc. It is formed as follows:— 
(l) A masculine in a changes the a into e, e.g KujrSale, at 
Gujrlwala, Jan deale, at Jandeala; rot! weld, at breakfast- 
time. 



(2) A masculine noun in the singular ending in a consonant 
either remains unchanged, or adds d to the root : — 


Examples . 

ghar& hai he is at home. skuis chaliyg let us go to 

school. 
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ghar g§a he has gone home. Samb^eaje r&ihn- he lives at 

da e. Sambreal. 

Wazirabad gea e he has gone to Wazirabad, 

Sialkot kamm kar&a e he works in Sialkbt. 

(3) In the plural masculine nouns take -I as the locative termi- 
nation, plural names of towns and villages ending in -§ take 
-I, except those ending in -ke which take -ki. 

dh di hatthl by his hands. HattI in or to Katt. 

apnl gharl in their own houses. Wairoki in or to Wairoke. 

Kular! in or to Kular. Aujll in or to Aujle. 

Dhabb! in or to Dhabb. atthl din! every eighth! day 

or in eight days. 

hatthl baddhl guiam, devoted sjave (slave with hands joined 

in supplication). . 

Most place names which end in a consonant and are singular 
have no special locative form. Exceptions are Panjab, f. or m. 
Hindustan, m., G-ujrat, f., Ambarsar, m. (Amritsar), Sambre- 
aj , m., Wilait (Europe, America) which may add -e. 

In the case of names of villages whose form does not at once 
decide whether they are singular or plural, no rule can be given. 
Each one must be ascertained separately. A large number of 
such are plural, and of these it will probably be found that nearly 
all are names of castes (Musalman or Hindu) and conversely that 
most names of villages which are also names of oastesare plural. 

(4) Feminines take -I or -e as the sing. loc. termination, but 
those in -i remain unchanged. Some words denoting time take 4. 

rati at night. masiti in the mosque (also 

sham! in the evening masit). 

dopaihrl at* midday. bhatthl at the oven. 

tasilS at the tahsil. hatti at the shop. 

Gujrate in Gujrat. dhupp§ in the sun. 

fajrl in the morning. dlgarl in the afternoon. 

The feminine plural locative ending is 4, as BagrI, in BSgrlS. 
In some districts fera. plurals in It change 13 to I# for the 
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locative, as B&grl§ and adjectives in agreement which would 
have ended in f also change to IS. In numerals too we hear 
eahllS for cahft, wih§ for wdh, etc. 

(5) The locative case is frequently used in connection with 
prices, satti pais! for seven pice, pan! rupal, for five rupees. 

(6) The locative is often formed by means of prepositions, as 
wice or icc, in : nft, to, utte or te, upon ; t8, from. 

The Vocative Case. 

Most nouns in the singular, especially those ending in a con- 
sonant, may keep the nominative form for the vocative. But 
very frequently they have a special form according to the follow- 
ing rules : — 

(1) A masculine in the singular makes the vocative by adding 
a to the prepositional form. e.g* ; he saccea Babba, 0 true God * 
puttara, 0 son ; sura, you pig; O Jahan Khana. O Jahan 
Kbfo ; an exception is bapft, (rare), O father. 

Some nouns in *a indicating persons do not take a special voca- 
tive form, such are caooa, uncle, father ; babba, grandfather, 
uncle, old man ; mamma, maternal uncle ; dada, professional 
singer; daddS, paternal grandfather ; nanna, maternal grand- 
father. 

bhra, brother has bhr&wa. ; plur., bhrawo. 

(2) A feminine in the singular generally makes the vocative by 
adding -e. Many do not change at all. n! m6r!8 dhlS, 0 my 
daughter, ni sawld, O grey mare ; nl TabanS, 0 Taban ; Karam 
BIbiS, O Karam Blbl ; bhaina, O sister ; (also bhain§) bSbbl, : ^ 
O mother. 

(3) The plural, whether masculine or feminine, makes the 
vocative by adding 5 to the singular oblique form ; e.g. } puttard. 

0 sons ; dhld, 0 daughters. - 

Prepositions. 

All prepositions require the word they govern to have the pre- 
positional form. See under the heading Prepositions, page 300. 
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Examples . 

Examples may now be given of the declension of nouns of 
various classes. In every case the agent, genitive and dative 
are simply the prepositional with or without the addition of pre- 
positions, 

(l) Masculine nouns ending in a unaccented. 


ghdra, horse. 

Case. Singular. Plural. 


Nominative . . 

ghora 

a horse. gh5r§ 

horses. 

Agent 

ghdrg 

a horse. ghoreS 

horses. 

Genitive 
Dative, Accu- 

ghOrg da 

of a horse. ghorei da 

of horses. 

sative 

ghore nS 

to a horse. ghorei n ft to horses. 

Vocative 

ghorea 

O horse. gh6ye5 

0 horses. 


(2) Ordinary masculine nouns not ending in -a unaccented. 


ghar, house. 


Nominative . . 

ghar 

a house, ghar 

houses, 

Agent 

ghar 

a house. ghari 

houses. 

Genitive 

ghar da 

of a house. ghari da 

of houses. 

Dative, Accu- 




sative 

ghar nft 

to a house, ghari nil 

to houses. 

Locative 

ghar or ghare 

at a house, ghari 

in houses. 

Vocative 

ghara 

0 house, ghar6 

0 houses. 


bhra, 

, brother. 


Nominative . . 

bhra 

brother bhra. 


Agent 

bhra 

bhrawi. 


Genitive 

bhra da 

bhrawi da. 

Dative, Accu- 

- i 



sative 

bhra nil 

bhrftwi nil. 

Vocative 

bhrawa 

bhrawS. 



m5ci. 

shoemaker. 


Nominative . . 

m5cl 

shoemaker mocx. 



Agent, Preposi- 
tional . . mdei mdcii. 

Vocative . . m6oia m5ci5. 
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(3) Feminine nouns ending in a consonant — 
bhaiii, sister. 

Case. Singular. Plural. 


Nominative . . bhain 

a sister. 

bliain! 

sisters. 

Agent . . bhain 

a sister. 

bhain! 

sisters. 

Genitive . . bhain da 

of a sister. 

bhain! da 

of sisters. 

Dative, Accu- 




sative . . bhain nft 

to a sister, bhain! nfl 

to sisters. 


f 

bhainS 1 


Vocative . . bhaip. -a, -e 

OsisterX 

bhain! S 

0 sisters. 

(4) Feminine nouns in 1— 




ghdri, 

mare. 



Nominative . . ghdri 

a mare. 

ghdri! 

mares. 

Agent . . ghdri 

a mare. 

ghdri! 

mares. 

Genitive . . ghdri da 

of a mare. 

ghdri! da 

of mares. 

Dative, Accu- 




sative „ . ghdri nfl 

to a mare. ghdri! nfl 

to mares. 

Vocative . . gb5rl§ 

0 mare. 

ghdrlo 

0 mares. 


To express direction from 8 is added to the prepositional singu- 
lar ; 8 is not added to plurals, but plural names of villages add 
-18, or if ending in -§ change -d to -i8 — 

kurhd from the cow house KularxS from Kul&r. 

hattlS from the shop Kmjrlaled from GujrSwala 

Nattid from Natt. Wairokid from Wairoke. 

Mardekid from Mardeke. 

Direction from may also be expressed by the use of the pre- 
position td, thS, th! — 

hattl tS. W airokea td. 

Kular! th! Hattl tS. 

Diminutives. 

Diminuti ves are often formed, in the case of inanimate objects, 
by changing a masculine into a feminine — 
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Examples. 


cappa 

a large oar. 

cappi 

a small oar. 

bhta 

a large plant. 

bUti 

a small plant. 

s5ta 

a stick. 

sbtx 

a small stick. 

bhar5hl» 

large mud receptacle bharohli 

.small do. 


for corn. 



khtih 

well. 

khUhi 

small well. 

ghara 

large earthen vessel. 

gharl 

small ghara. 

sfta 

big needle. 

shl 

small needle. 

Irregular diminutives are — 



billa 

a cat. 

biluhga 

a kitten. 

pattha 

a kid. 

pathora 

a small kid. 

kutta 

a dog. 

katura 

a puppy. 

bakra 

a goat 4 

bagrota 

a kid. 

dhol 

drum. 

dholki 

a little drum. 

sandha 

buffalo. 

jhota, katta small buffalo. 

majjh 

buffalo-cow. 

jhoti, katti 

small buffalo-cow. 

nth 

camel. 

botta, tSdda young camel. 

kukkar 

cock. 

cuca 

chicken. 

dhagga 

bull. 

waihra, 

calf- 



waccha. calf. 

ghora 

horse. 

wachera 

foal (washera). 

eiri 

small bird. 

b5t 

young of small bird 


Collective Nouns. 
katth, m assembly. 

trinjan, or bhohra, m. a spinning-bee of girls or women, 
ijjar, m . flock of goats and sheep, 

wagg, m. herd of cattle, 

dar, taranda flock of birds. 

Contractions. 


Names are often contracted e.£/.— - 

Mhamma *) _ ^ ^ . ffajja, Fajjfl 

I- for Muhammad — . __ ... . for Faal— . 

Mhanda J Phailla, Phalla J 

Bakkfl „ Barkat — . Jamft „ Nixam- 


JannS „ Bamzan— . 
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Similarly with girls 9 names. 

Tibi, Tftb5, Taban for Mahtab — . FhaillS (or Phajjla) for 

Fazl — . 

Barkate (Bakke) „ Barkat — . Ishru for Ishwar — . 

Pbattd ,, Fateh — . KammS for Karm — . 

The second part of the name is left blank above, for it is im- 
material. Thus Fhailla stands equally for Fazl Bln, Fazl Dad 
and Fazl Ahmad. 

Doublets. 

Nouns and other words are sometimes extended by an addition 
or repetition; the effect is that of familiar reference to some- 
thing well known and sometimes of emphasis. Seep. 339. 


dania phakka 
kail mukalla 

ahara ohagtd or chara mura J 

grain of sorts. 

<juite alone. 

lakkar shakkar 

wood of sorts. 

ukka mixkka 

at all or altogether. 

autra nikhattra 

childless. 

dahgar caukhar 

cattle of sorts. 

kitab shitab 

a book of sorts. 

ghdjrft shorn 

a horse of a sort. 

oaup capatt 

utterly useless. 

dihg pharinga 

crooked. 

eahga bhala 

all right, quite well. 

g51 mdl 

ambiguous. 

fularil . . . dhihgrl 

one thing or another. 

This repetition is used with verbs 

also as- 

bauta ft ke = banake 

having made. 

puochea gicchea 

asked. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives ending in agree with their nouns in gender, num- 
ber and case, and generally precede them. The great majority 
of adjectives end in the termination a for the masculine, which 
is changed to 1 for the feminine, and are declined like nouns in a 
and I. Other adjectives make no change. Even with those 
ending in -a one often finds ~§ before a noun for all cases, singu- 
lar and plural, except the nominative singular and locative 
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plural. These adjectives sometimes, and pronominal adjectives 
generally, take -I for 4 in the loc. plur. 


canga ghora 

Masculine. 

Singular. 

a good horse. 

cahge ghSre da 

of a good horse. 

oahg3 ghore 

Plural. 

good horses. 

cafigeS ghoreS da of good horses. 

cahgi ghori 

Feminine. 

Singular. 

a good mare. 

cahgi ghori da 

of a good mare. 

cahgilE ghoriS 

Plural. 

good mares. 

cahgiS ghSrit dS of good mares. 


Note . — The declension of aabbh (all) is peculiar. In the 
singular it does not alter for either gender or case ; in the plural 
it is sabbh (emphatic sabbh§) in the absolute case for both 
masculine and feminine, and sabbhnt in the prepositional case 
(locative plural sabbimlj. 

Common adjectives are— 


wadda 

big. 

nikka 

little. 

buddha, budhra 

old. 

nikka 

young, 

lamina 

long. 

chdtft or nikka 

short. 

ucca 

high. 

n!wk 

low. 

caura 

broad. 

sauya or bhlra 

narrow. 


roomy. 

sau^a 

non-roomy, 

cramped. 

cahga 

good. 

bhaipfi, 

bad. 

wall 

fair, good. 

maj*a 

poor, feeble. 

sajj& 

right. 

khabba 

left. 

bhara 

heavy. 

haula 

light. 

nftwS 

new. 

puraua 

old 

sajhri 

fresh. 

bahi 

stale. 

suShra 

level. 

kuahrS 

rough. 
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£yana 

childish. 

siyana 

wise. 

saukhi 

easy. 

aukhl 

hard. 

mot a 

thick. 

patla 

thin. 

akra 

stiff (paste* etc.) 

. dhilla 

loose. 

dttngha 

deep. 

thora 

shallow, little. 


straight. 

f dihga 

crooked. 

siddha 

1 * 

t puttha 

upside down. 

kala 

black. 

oitta or bagga 

white. 

ratta 

red. 

nila 

blue. 

pUa 

yellow. 

sawft 

green, grey. 

bhtisla 

brown. 

h6r 

other. 

tagrS 

strong. 

mara or lissa 

weak. 

wadhik 

excessive. 

kassa 

deficient. 

gilla 

wet. 

sukka 

dry. 

silla 

damp, j 

khara 

genuine, good. 

khota 

counterfeit, 

Formation 
Some adjectives are formed 

false, 

of Adjectives. 

from nouns by the addition of a, 

with or without an alteration 

in the root, but many are formed 

irregularly. 

Noun. 

Adjective. 

aukh 

difficulty. 

aukkha 

difficult. 

bhukkh 

hunger. 

bhukkha 

hungry. 

bhar 

weight. 

bhara 

heavy. 

oir 

a long time. 

(“ cirQkna 

of a long time 
ago. 

majjh 

a buffalo. 

( cirka, ciraka 
majha 

late. 

of a buffalo. 

g$ 

cow. 

goka 

of a cow. 

bakra 

goat. 

bakra 

of a goat. 

The affix 

-ka is used with proper names to 

form adjectives 


signifyingbelongingtooreonnected with. It isadded tothepre- 
positional case of the singular. These adjectives are declined 
like other adjectives in -a. ButekeS wico ajj larfil e, there 
is a quarrel to-day among Bufca’s people, i.e., his family. 

Bfiteka pind, Buta’s village. 
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This resembles in form, but not in usage, the Urdu prepo- 
sition ka. 

The prefix sn- means good, and ka- or ku- means bad ; puttar 
kuputtar hundO n§, mape kumapO kadi nehf hundO, sons 
are bad. parents never are bad ; kucajja, unsuitable, improper, 
sucajja, proper, suitable. 

Comparison. 


There are no comparative or superlative forms. To express 
comparison the prepositions nal8, than, and t8 or th8, from, are 
used governing in theprepositional case the name of the thing with 
which comparison is made, the adjective remaining in the positive 
form. Oh methS tagra e, he is stronger than I ; raOri kur 1 
na|8 tfiri waddi e, your daughter is bigger than mine ; shikrO 
nal8 lalli marl e, a maina is weaker than a shikra. 

The words waddh, more and ghatt, less are sometimes used, 
as Oh waddh tagra e, oh ghatt tagra e, this is stronger, that 
is less strong. 

Sometimes the final a is changed into Ora to signify ‘rather, 
like the English ending -iah, but this termination frequently 
makes no change in the meaning. When the adjective ends in 
-ra, the r becomes r, and the -Ora then becomes -era. 


Examples. 

Positive. Comparative, 


m5k]a 

roomy. 

moklera 

rather roomy. 

cahga 

good. 

cangera 

rather good. 

wadda 

large. 

wadOra 

rather large. 

patla 

thin. 

patlOra 

rather thin. 

kassa 

deficient. 

kasera 

a little less. 

bhara 

heavy. 

bharera 

rather heavy. 

mar a 

feeble, weak. 

marOra 

rather feeble. 

nikka 

small. 

nikSra 

smallish. 

mot a 

fat. 

mutOra 

fattiah. 

saura 

narrow. 

surera 

rather narow. 

caura 

broad. 

curdra 

broadish. 

lamina 

long. 

lamer a 

Iongish. 

ucca 

high. 

ucOra 

rather high. 
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Posi ti ve. Comparative, 

hauls light, not heavy. hul£ra lightish, 

tag* $ strong. tagrera rather strong. 

StTPBRLATIVB, 

The superlative is expressed by making a comparison with the 
word “ all” 8h sabbhnf tS nikka e, this is smaller than all, i.e., 
the smallest. 5h. sareS nalS mara e, he is the weakest of all. 

For na|8 or t8 we might have wicc8, out of, he is small or 
weak out of all, i.e .. he is the smallest or weakest. 

Numerals. 

The numerals are as follows : — 


1 . 

ikk. 

24. 

cawf, cawwl. 

2. 

do. 

25. 

panjhl. 

3. 

trai. 

20. 

ehabbl. 

4. 

eftr. 

27. 

satal. 

5. 

panj. 

28. 

athai. 

0. 

oh 6. 

29. 

unatti, unattrl. 

7. 

8&tt. 

aa 

trlh, tlh. 

8. 

atth. 

31. 

ikatti, ikattri. 

9 . 

nafL 

82. 

battl, battrL 

10. 

das. 

33. 

tSti or tSttl, tdtri. 

11. 

yS rt. 

34. 

eauttl oroafttl, cautri, 

12. 

bar£. 

35. 

paftl, paitrl. 

13. 

t€rS. 

30. 

ohatti, chattrl. 

14. 

eaudS. 

37, 

salt!, saitri. 

15. 

pandrS. 

38. 

athatti, athattri. 

10. 

s5?£. 

39. 

xmtSJL 

17. 

satar^L 

40. 

ca]i. 

18. 

atharS. 

41. 

iktali. 

19. 

unn!. 

42. 

batSJi, bbtap. 

20. 

wlh. 

43. 

tartaji. 

21. 

ikki. 

44. 

outali. 

22. 

ML 

45. 

paitaJI panjtali. 

23. 

tr§!. 

46. 

chat&ll. 
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47. 

saltall, (santall). 

70. 

chohattar. 

48. 

athta|x. 

77. 

satattar, sathat- 

49. 

unanja, unwanja 


tar.* 


or uwanja. 

78. 

athattar, athhat- 

50. 

pan j ah. 


tar.* 

51. 

ikwanja. 

79. 

unasL 

52. 

bawanja. 

80. 

assl. 

53. 

tarwanja. 

81. 

ikasl. 

54. 

curinja. 

82. 

beasi. 

55. 

paewanja, pach- 

83. 

. tirasl. 


wanja. 

84. 

ourasl. 

56. 

ehiwanja, oha- 

85. 

panjasl. 


winja. 

86. 

oheasl. 

57. 

satwanja. 

87. 

satasl. 

58. 

athwanja. 

88. 

athasl. 

58. 

unahth. 

89. 

unanawe. 

60. 

satth. 

90. 

nabbe, nawwe. 

01. 

ikahth. 

91. 

ikanawe. 

62. 

bahth. 

92. 

banawe. 

63. 

trehth. 

93, 

tiranawe. 

64. 

cauhth. 

94, 

euranawS. 

66. 

paihth. 

95. 

paoanawe, panja- 

60. 

cheahth. 


nawe. 

87. 

satahth. 

96. 

cheanawe. 

88. 

athahth. 

97. 

satanawe. 

89. 

unhattar. 

98. 

athanawe. 

70. 

sattar, shattar.* 

99. 

napinawe. 

71. 

ikhattar.* 

100. 

sau, sai. 

72. 

bahattar. 

200. 

do sau. 

73. 

tihattar, tirhat- 

300. 

trai sau. 


tar. 

400. 

oar sau. 

74. 

cuhattar, curhat- 

1000. 

hazar or haj&r. 


fcar. 

100,000. 

lakkh. 

75. 

panjhattar. 10,000,000. 

karSp. 


* In these words the h of the syllable hat is to be pronoimoed in 
fche deep way described under Pronunciation. The words resemble S*5t- 
tar, satfattar, ath‘attar, where * stands for the Arabic * ftin* 
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Declension oe Numerals. 

Cardinal numbers have two oblique forms, prepositional and 
locative, which are used before plural nouns in these cases. 
The others take the following forms : 

ikk, one ikk, ikki both prepositional and locative. 

do, two dflh „ » „ 

trai. three. . .trfih, treuh ,, „ „ 

car, four. .. .cafih „ „ „ 

The rest add-S for the prepositional ; those already ending in 
-i (11-18) add nothing, those ending in -a (49, 51-58) change -a 
to -3E. For the locative -! is added, those ending in *4, -a, -6, -i 
change these to -1, while unn! remains unaltered . ch£ takes both 
ohl and ohei, wlh and trih become wih and trih. sau and sai 
declined only when several hundreds are spoken of. 


Nominative. 

Prepositional. 

Locative. 

Meaning 

satt. 

safctt 

satti 

7. 

pandrS. 

pandrft 

pan dr! 

15 

wih. 

wlhS 

wih 

20 

panjhi. 

panjhit 

panjhi 

25 

panjah. 

panjahS 

panjah! 

50. 

satwanja. 

satwanja 

satwanj! 

57. 

bahth. 

bahthS 

bahth! 

62. 

nabhe. 

nabbet 

nabb! 

90. 

sau, sai. 

sauS, sail 

sail 

100. 


panjhi rupaf milea, it cost 25 rupees; panja ghumawli d! 
paili, a field of five ghumaos (acres). 

Above 100 the numbers are joined without the copulative, ikk. 
sau ikk 101, do sau panjhi, 225 ? car sau xmanawe, 489. 

The first few numerals have emphatic forms. For the sake of 
emphasis ~e is added to the cardinal. Beyond das, ten, this is 
rare except perhaps for satthS, from satth, sixty. d5, two, trai, 
three, eh§, six, insert w making dowe, traiwe, chewe. ikk, 
one, becomes ikk5. The first four are declined. 

Ordinary. Intensive. Prepositional. Meaning, 
ikk. ikko. ikks§. one. 

d5. d5 we. dohS. two. 
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Ordinary. Intensive, 
trai. traiwe. 

car. o&re. 

das. dasg. 

che. oh@w§. 

Peasants generally count 
hajar, thousand, and lakkh, 
panjS utte satt wlhS 
caudf utte sau 
chef utte che wihs 
chef ghatt che wihS 


Prepositional . Meaning. 

trillhS. three. 

cauhS. four. 

(none.) ten. 

(none.) six. 

by scores, though sau* hundred, 
100,000 are common. 

= 145 (seven score on five). 

= 114 (a hundred on fourteen). 

= 126 (six score on six) . 

= 114 (six score less six). 


Ordinals. 

Ordinal numbers, after the first four, are formed by adding 
to the cardinal. Ail ordinal numbers from Uth to 99th, except 
those from 69th to 78th, are pronounced with an h which raises 
the tone, whether such an h is found in the cardinal or not. 


paihla 

first 

panjahwf 

fiftieth. 

dujja, dusra 

second 

trlhwf 

thirtieth. 

trljja, tijja, tlsra 

third 

nawwhSwf 

ninetieth. 

cautha 

fourth 

sauwhS 

hundredth. 


Ninth is often nawf or nauS being thus distinguished from 
nawf , new. 

These are all adjectives declinable like adjectives in a and f. 

Ordinal numbers are not very much used after the first ten or 
twelve. The accent is on the syllable which is accented in the 
cardinals. For reckoning the days of the Bamzan fast and for 
the days of Muhammadan months generally a different form is 
usually given to the following numbers. In more northerly dis- 
tricts they are common for all purposes. It is to be noted that in 
all these the accent is changed from the first syllable to the second. 


19tb 

unlhwf 

25th 

panjihurf. 

21st 

ikibwf 

26th 

chablhwf. 

22nd 

bawHrwf 

27th 

satlhwf. 

23rd 

tarwihwS 

28th 

athlhwf. 

24th 

oawlhwf 




In panjihwS the first h of panjhi is dropped. 
Tonic * h * is omitted in 60 and 80. 
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Multiples. 


The first few numbers have forms ending in -na, which are de- 
clinable adjectives. Comparison in size, cost, etc., may be made 
by the use of the word hissa, part. For the idea of frequency of 
occurrence, three times, four times, etc. wari or w§rl, time, is 
employed. 


dfLnft 

double. 

ch§ 

trivia 

treble. 

das 

cauna 

four-fold. 

trai 

panjaunS 

five-fold. 

car 


hisse six times (parts), 

hisse ten times, 

war I three times, 

wSrl four times. 


rnSrS dhagga tere waihre n&l§ ddpa e, my bull is twice the 
size of your calf. £h 5h de nal8 dtlija nlwl si, this was twice 
as low as that, eh paiijda oh dS n§15 car hisse waddh e, this 
distance is four times as great as that. malwanS. trai wSri 
aeS, the priest (Muhammadan) came three times. 


Fractional Numbers. 

addha half. paun§ a quarter less than 

munna three quarters. dSdh one aud a half, 

sawa a quarter more than, dh&l two and a half, 

sadhe half more than. 

d§dh and dh&i are used by themselves or with sau, haaar, 
wihS lakkh, kar6r : — dhai lakkh 250,000, d6dh sau 150. 

pauua is used with the numerals 1 to 99 and sadhe with 3 to 
99 paup5 trai 2J, paun§ trai sau 275, sadhe panjah 50J, 
patina ikk sau 75. 

pauna and sadhe agree with their nouns in number and gen- 
der, paunii dd wattiS, If wattis (watti is two ser). 

sawa is used with all numbers: — sawa cSr, four and a 
quarter, sawa sau 125. dedh, and sawa are unchangeable. 

Fractions less than a half are expressed by means of the word 
hissa, part. daswS hissa, a tenth part, sattwS hissa a seventh 
part, pa, quarter is employed chiefly for divisions of a ser (two 
pounds). Thus ikk pa, quarter ser, dedh pa, three-eighths of 
a ser, addh pa, one-eighth. 
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Distributive Numbers. 

The idea of so many each is expressed by repeating the num- 
ber. Hundreds, thousands, etc., not followed by lowernumbers, 
repeat only the number qualifying, others above a hundred 
repeat the last number. 

do dS, two each, do d5 sau, two hundred each, do sau call 
call, two hundred and forty each, dedh dgdh hazar, 1500 each. 

Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are as follows ; — 

First person. Second person . Third person. 



I. 

Thou. He. 

she. 

Case. 

Singular. 

Singular. f 

A 



This. 

That. 

Absolute 

. . mal 

tfi 3h, ah 

oh, auh. 

Agent 

. . ma! 

tfi es 

58. 

Genitive 

, . mera 

tera esda, ehda 

osda, ohda. 

Dative 

. . m$nd 

tSnft esnd, ehnd 5snd, ohnfi. 


Plural. 

Plural. Plural. 

Plural. 

Absolute 

. . as! 

tusi eh 

5h. 

Agent 

. . asa 

tusa ehnfi 

ohnS. 

Genitive 

. . sadda 

tuhadda ehnSda 

ohnSda. 

Dative 

.. sand 

tuhand ehnSnd 

ohnSnd. 


Note . — In the third person, eh or 6h is used for ‘ he/ * she * or 
* it/ according as the person or object spoken of is near the 
person speaking or at some distance off. 

For the agent of the third person esn§, ehne, 5sn§, ohne, in 
the singular and ehni ne, ohnt n5 in the plural are rarely 
found. 

The accent of tuhadda and tuhand is on the second syllable, 
that of all other personal pronouns on the first. Rarely, how- 
ever, one hears the following for the genitive and dative of the 
3rd person plural with the accent on the second, enhtda, 
enhtnd, onhSda, onhitnd. 

When the preposition t8, from, etc., is compounded with the 
singular Sh, 5h, the regular forms are estS, 5st8, but odd, odd 
are extremely common, in fact are the usual forms when the 
19 



so 
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reference is bo something without life, and especially in com- 
parison and in reckoning of time : — 

edfi aggg, hence forward, from this on, odfl agg5, from then 
on, €h odfl nira e, this is inferior to that. 

With the first and second pronouns the forms are methfi, 
tethfi, sathfi, tuhathfi. 

For emphasis I or hi is added to the pronouns ; if a preposi- 
tion is used, it precedes i or hi. If the previous syllable con- 
tains a nasal the particle of emphasis become J or hi. 

The following additional forms are found for emphasis : 
mafiiyg, for maihi, tu§ for tfihl. For the third personal pro- 
noun singular ese, ose, are common, ese, ose, precede a pre- 
position, as ese da, ose nil. It is the usual form for the agent, 
ose dittha, he saw. 

In the nominative we get ebwai, ih5, 6h5i and aho, uM, 
ShwaL In some districts 6kha, efchai, okha, dkhai are used. 
These too are emphatic. 

wi also is added to the pronouns, giving rise in the case of mai 
and tfi to the contractions maw!, mammi, tuw!, turn!, while mai 
w! and tfi wi are sometimes heard. 


Interrogative Pronouns. 


Interrogative pronouns are as 
Singular. 

Nominative . . kaun. 

Agent . . kis or kin. 

Genitive .. kihda kisda, 
etc. 


follows : — kauri, who, M, what. 
Plural. Only singular, 
kaun. ki. 

kinha. none, 

kinhs da, kahda, kasda, 

etc. etc. 



The following table gives the most common pronominal forms : 
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Other Pronominal Forms. 
kdl and jo are declined as follows : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative k6i 

k5i some one, anyone. 

Oblique kise 

not found. 

Nominative jo 

jo. 

Oblique jis 

jinhS. 

In addition to the forms here given for the oblique singular of 
kaun and jo the following are found — kih, jih. Thus we get not 
only kisda, kisnfi, jisda, jisnS but also kihda, kihnS, jihda, 
jihnfi. The agent is kis, kisne or kihne, jis, jisne, jihne, but 

not kih or jih alone. 


©ho jeha 
©ho j©hi 

m. i 

j | the same as this. 

uho jeha 
uho jehi 

m. } 

j | the same as that. 

ajeha kajeha 
aj©hl kajehi 

m j | so so (i.e. inferior). 


Mr, has hSr or hori in sing, oblique ; in the plural it has 
nominative Mr, agent and prepositional hornS, locative Mm! 

The word hori (obi. horS) is used in the plural in a curious way 
as a sign of respect for a third person, somewhat like s§hb or 
nominative Mri, agent and prepositional hor8. 
mer<5 bhra hori ae ne mv brother has come. 
Nafcthii hori akhea ISTatthh said, 

hori, hori, can never take the accent, so bhra hori is pro- 
nounced almost like bhraori, with raised tone. 

j§ha (fem. jehi) is used after an adjective to mean ‘a little/ 
‘rather/ e,g . — 

citta j©ha watta, a whitish stone. 
sUraisused with a slightly emphatic sense after some adjec- 
tives signifying big or much, wadda sara, decidedly big ; edda 
sara, so big. 

ap©, api, apfi, apg, ap©i, self, both in absolute and agent, e.g > — 
mai ape gea I went myself. 

5s Ip© kit! he did it himself. 
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The genitive is appa, own, and the locative plural is §pd wicc, 
apd wico, among themselves. The distributive of appa is app& 
apnS, apd dhappa, apo appa : — apo dhappi marzi or appi 
appi marzi, each one’s wish. 

hamStay means people like us, tumhatar, people like you, fits, 
tumhatarS waste saukha e, hamatayS waste aukha e, it is 
easy for people like you, difficult for people like us. 

The following pronominal adjectives should be noted, sabbh 
all, emphatic sabbhe, sabbho, all of them, prep. s&bbhnS, loc. 


sabbhnl. 

Nominative plural. 

Prepositional. 

Meaning. 

kax 

kaiS 

some. 

b§ze 

bazeS 

some. 

bauht, bauhte 

bauhtei 

many. 

bahjd 

bahJeS 

many. 

odkha 

odkheS 

many. 

bare 

bare! 

many. 

ghatt 

ghatt! 

few. 


ikknl, used in the prepositional plural, but not found in the 
nominative, means some. 

Of the above it will be seen that bahle, odkh§, bare are simply 
the plural of the adjectives bahla, cdkha, bara. 

ghatt waddh, few more, more or less, is generally used to mean 
few, or, as an adverb, very little. 

Compound pronouns are j5 kdi, jehya koi, whoever, declined 
regularly, but always in the singular. 

k5i k5i, few; always singular. 

koi na koi, some one or other, kdi. .kdi, (singular) some. . 
others, har kdi, jehya kdi, every one (har is not declined) ; kdi 
neh3, no one. 

kujjh na kujjh, something or other, kujjh nehl, nothing. 

kujjh kujjh, a little. 

hdr is often used with the sense of 'else/ as hdr kd!, someone 
else, hdr ki, what else, hor kaup, who else, hdr kl is frequently 
contracted to hdr, thus te hdr? what else ? i what else could 
it be ? what else would you expect ? 
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Other common adverbs are — 


Adverbs of Place. 

ur£ ^ 

. hither. 

ura j 

pare ^ 

parhS J 

1 farther off, beyond 

nerg 

near. 

dtlr 

far. 

aggg or agbf 

ahead. 

picohe or pisna 

behind. 

sahmne 

in front. 

utte, uta 

above. 

bluing, bbtll 

on the ground. 

urar 

on this side. 

par 

on the further side. 

aggrg 

ahead. 

pioherg or pishgre 

behind. 

k61, k51e 

close by. 

hgth, hgthl, thalle 

below. 

nal 

near, with. 

banne 

outside. 

Adverbs 

o* Time. 

jad5, tad5 

when, then. 

odd 

then. 

aje 

as yet. 

ajj 

to-day. 

ajjgi 

this very day. 

kail 

yesterday. 

bhalke, kali 

to-morrow. 

pars® 

r the day before yesterday, 
i the day after to-morrow. 

cauth 

panjauth 

the fourth day"| 

chgauth 

the sixth day J 

paund satte 
paihlfl, paihlS, paihlg 

j. at fint, at once. 
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phSr 

? . 

mur 

^ again. 

5rak 

^ at last. 

chSky©, ohekar 


h&ll 

at present. 

jhat, jhat pat 

at once. 

dine, dine 

by day. 

rat! 

by night. 

sham! 

in the evening. 

€ds warl or weri 

) 

ads ph§r$ 

V this time. 

ait warl or weri 

) 

aitkl, aitkS or aitki 

this time, this year. 

ais sal 

this year. 

par or parft 

last year. 

parar 

the year before last. 

atmdS sal 

next year. 

agg§ nft 

in future. 

nitt, hamgshS, sada 

always. 

sawelg, sawaktS 

early. 

kuwele 

late, at the wrong time. 

dhammi 

at dawn. 

jhalahghS 

at sunrise. 

fajrS 

in the morning. 

do paihr! 

at noon. 

wele sir, wakat sir 

in time, at the proper time. 

Inn© wiec 

in the meantime. 


The following names are common for different daily times. 
The time given in each ease is only approximate ; in some cases 
it varies according to the season of the year : — 

sarghi wgla an hour and a half beforedawn, 

namazs w§la forty-fi ve minutes before dawn . 

dhamml wSla dawn, 

muhanjla, jhusmusra time of morning twilight. 

morning, especially early morn- 
ing. 
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waddewela 

morning, especially early morn - 
ing. 

oil ah wela (lassi we]a) 

8 or 9 a.m. 

rotl we}a 

about 10 or 11 a.m. 

ktila bhatte wela 

10 a.m. 

bhatte wela 

about 11 or later. 

dopaihr 

midday. 

kaoox pgshl 

about 1 p.m. 

pSshi 

about 2 p.m. 

nikki dlgar 

3 P.M. 

digar 

4 or 5 p.m. 

laudhS w§la 

about 6 p.m. 

sham 

about sunset. 

tarkajS 

about half an hour after sunset. 

dUhghi sham 

when full darkness seta in. 

khau ply a 

about 8 p.m. 

s5t§ 

about 9 or 10 p.m. 

rat 

night. 


Other Adverbs. 

klkaij., klkar, kikfi, kikana, > 

/ how ? 

klkarS 

> 

jikap, jikar 

v na 

jiwS 

r ao* 

kiwi 

somehow, with difficulty 

alwS 

anyhow. 

aho, akh5» ah, ts, a, haho 

yes. 

na, nehf 

not, no. 

ahS 

no. 

ukka '* 

quite, thoroughly. 

ukka 

'l 

bilkull 

altogether. 

asl8 

J 

zarhr, jarBr or la jar hr 

certainly. 

waddh 

more. 

wakkhd wakkh 

separately. 
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ha! mftt 

easily. 

jhaw 

jhabdd 

> quickly, recently. 

jabde 

ahitftbl 

jaldi 

) 

> quickly. 

ohSti 

te 

) 

then, particle df emphasis and 

ft 

reasoning. 

when, for a long time. 

shaid, shait 

perhaps, ‘ I do not know/ 

karlb 

nearly. 

maslan 

for instance. 

yani 

that is. 

I, hi 

adverb of emphasis. 

kb* 

then, particle of reasoning (used 

n&|e 

only with imperat.). 

moreover. 

tadde 

) for that reason, then, in that 

tt, t4!, till 

J case. 

whaI5 

particle of argument, all right 

ukka na, att§ na 

then, 
not at all. 

bi, wi 

also, too. 

h6r 

more, otherwise, what else ? 

ghatt 

less. 

ghari murl 

jhate binds, jhate jhatd 
bhafi jhafl 

| repeatedly. 

ghari ghari 
mas* 

hardly. 

haul! 

slowly, softly. 

ydrd ydrl or z&rd zdri 

or 1 „ 

badd bad! 

> by force. 

nishahg or beshakk 

of course, without doubt. 

ward watt!, wSri warl 

by turns. 

mfih drill 
ahmne sahmne 

j face to face. 
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uh 

anyhow, after all, wil 


special reason. 

sahj nal, 

) 

sahj© sahje 

> quietly. 

sah© sah© 

3 

malkri 

quietly, suddenly. 

aocapcSt 

l 

ac&pcak 

> suddenly. 

oapoakke 

) 

mupdhS 

from the beginning. 

palleS 

at one’s own expense. 

(m©r©) pete 

in (my) responsibility. 

hfir dare 

somewhere else. 

dhigftiie 

uselessly, to no purpose. 


Some of these adverbs are the locative case of substantives or 
adjectives, and others are locatives of nouns signifying time or 
place similarly used, e.g , } — 

rati at night. wadd© w©|© in the morning, 

fajrl in the morning. 


There is a difference in usage between bar a and waddft. The 
latter means big in size, great in age or dignity, and is not fre- 
quent in connection with abstract ideas, barS is used with 
abstract nouns also in the adverbial sense of very and in the 
sense of many or much. 


wadd© jan© san 
bar© ja^ie sa$ 

5h bay© wadd©jan© sari 
bara jhallpui^ft 
6h ba|*S turdS e 


they were big men. 
there were many men. 
they were very big men. 
great folly, 

he walks much or fast, 


Most adjectives can be used adverbially, agreeing with their 
noun or pronoun, and some are used in no other way. Thus we 
have nirfi, only, ucScft, especially, d&hd&, lit. severe, hard, baj-a, 
great, s©hp&, beautiful. Adiectives which do not change their 
form for agreement with nouns do not change when used as 
adverbs. 

dahdl oahgl gt * an exceedingly good oow. 

5h ucSoI gel she went specially. 
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nira ©h kamm nehi not only this work. 

gh©ji barl s5hru turdi e the mare goes very well or prettily. 

Comparison. 

Adverbs are compared in the same way as adjectives. It will 
suffice to give examples. 

sare& wioo8 oh trikkha turda e, he walks fastest of all. 

kutUr© nal8 bilUpga bauhta bhajjda e, a kitten runs more 
or faster than a puppy. 

The absolute superlative, i.e., the idea of very, exceedingly, is 
formed by means of such adjectives, used as adverbs, as bara, 
dShda, bauhtfi, bahja, all of which agree with the noun quali- 
fied, and bauht which is not declined. 

6h b&hja turda e, he walks a lot. 

6h bauht jhallS we, he is very mad. 

See also the examples given above. It cannot be too clearly 
remembered thattheideaofintensity is neverobtained by repeat- 
ing a word. Repetition gives a distributive sense. See p. 338. 

Proposition s. 

Some of the commonest prepositions have been given along with 
the nouns. They are repeated here with some others. They 
are nearly always placed after the noun they govern, as in the 
English forms “ henceforth, ” “ therewith/’ ” hereby,” 44 home- 
ward,” “ seawards/’ and the noun is always put in the preposi* 
tional form. Some of them are the locative case of nouns and 
govern the preceding noun with the help of the preposition d©, 
of (feminine di), e.p., piijd d© ney©, close to the village. Some 
are used both with and without d©, e.g., 6s wal or oh d© wal, 
towards him. The only prepositions that are declinable are 
those of the genitive, da, d©, det, di, dlS (of), and warga, like, 
which agree with the governing noun in gender, number and 
case like adjectives. warg& is really an adjective. See joga, 
gdcra, p. 303. 

6h m©r© wargl e she is like me. 


n© 


Prepositions. 

by (for the babat(/.) 
a S ent >- bars wice 


) 


about. 
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nfi 

to, for. 

thS 


th? 

1 

I 

ts 

S*frora. 

tS 

I 

-8 

j 

wicc 

in. 

ts 

on, at, to (a 


place). 

uttS 

above, upon. 

kai, k5Je 

with, in posses- 


sion of. 

naj 

along with. 

bina, bin 

bajhS 

bijn 

1 without, ex- 
J cept. 


ta! 

i 

I 

tori 

tikar 

>up to, as far as. 

takar 

1 

sidha 

j 

tikar 


t5ri 

-till. 

tarl 

ta! 

./ 

ner§ 

near. 

mlljab 

according to. 

xabani (/.) 

by word of, 
mouth of. 

ure, urar 

on this side. 

pars 

beyond. 

sang 

together with. 

sahmnS 

in front of. 



The above prepositions, with the exception of ne, nfi, th8, thf, 
t§, (when it means 1 from ') and -8, are added to the genitive of 
the first and second pers. pronouns. 

For mara and sadka see below. Sir, sar, see p, 358. 
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The following do not take the preposition de or dl : — n©, nft,-8, 
tal, t6|*I, takar, liar. 

Of those which take the preposition s©hd, khatar, rahl, babat 
zabanl are feminine and take di for d©. They are marked (/.) 
above. 

Most of those which are used with da or di can also be used 
without it, but the following nearly always have it : — p&s©, s©hd, 
wishkar, thall©, b&re, wioc, a|e duals (though not necessarily 
the simple duals), khatar, bahar, o&r oufSrd, ouf©r§, cuf©r, 
rSh!, urar, mtijab ; the following rarely have d© : — th8, thi, t8, 
t© (from), tikar. 

Sometimes the prepositional affix -8 is employed instead of d©, 
thus pind8 par©, beyond the village. 

Similarly this 8 may be added to all prepositions whose mean- 
ing admits the addition of the idea of “ from,” thus ghar wiccb 
aeft, he came from within the house, so bahr8, from outside. 
pieohS, from behind, kdlS, from beside. 

This form of the preposition (with -8) when followed by di 
gives the sense of “ by the way of,” thus wiocSdl means by way 
of inside, i.e through. It is not clear what word, if any, is 
understood. Probably it is the locative form, rah!, as we have 
mSrl rah!, by means of me, where m©rl is loc. pi. in agreement 
with rahi 

m©re kol5 di lahghea he passed close to me. 

kurh d© picchS di gea he went by way of behind the cowhouse. 

nSfeS di na jah do not pass by near. 

In the case of a few of these still another form is found with 
the same sense, -dfi taking the place of -8 di. This is heard only 
with k5I, nal, wicc, h©th, n©r©. 

kCldfi, na|dft, wiccdfl, hethdft, n©r©dfi have the same mean- 
ing as kaiS, di; nftlg di, wioc8 di, hSfchS di, n©re8 di. 

hajka kutta oh diS lattt de hSthdfi gea the mad dog went 
by under his legs. 

mara and (da) sadka have a peculiar construction, mara, on 
account of, is used in reference to mental conditions, and agrees f 
with the subject, although the preposition da intervenes. 
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dtfr da mara nehi aea, through fear he did not come* 
sharm dii mariS knrit kiindii nehi, through shyness the 
girls do not speak, dd maret (indeclinable) may also be used in 
all cases. 

(da) aadka also means on account of, but with a much wider 
range. When a noun is governed by da sadka, da does not 
change, with a pronoun da changes to de. 

peo da sadka on account of the father. 
b§bb6 da sadka on account of the mother 

m6re sadka, on my account, kill de sadka, on whose account. 
Occasionally with a noun, too, da is changed to d£. 

Some nouns preceded by d6 are used as prepositions, as sababb, 
reason, th£ place ; as dhd© sababb, on account of him. 

tft kih d§ thS kamm karn& §, in whose place, instead of 
whom are you working 1 

The adjective joga is used as a preposition, and agrees with 
the following noun. It means fit for, suitable to, and so simply 
* for/ guzare j5ga, sufficient for sustenance ; m6r© j5gl r6ti 
lea, bring bread for me. Similar is gdcrt, as tuhadde gScra 
kamm e, there is work for you (to do). 

Conjunctions. 


Common conjunctions are as follows : — 


te ] 

hdr { 

! and. 

> 

jSkar j 

•X 1 

l if. 

► 

bhftwS 

although. 

bhSw#..bhSw§ | 

oahS cahe 

^ whether. . . .or. 

sag$ f sagS 

on the contrary, not only so but. 

nehi ts 

otherwise. 

kyfij6, kyfipai 

because. 

pal 

bhal 

| that. 

yl, jS 

or. 
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either . . or. 

neither, .nor. 
but. 

lest, that not, so that if. 
or, that. 

Interjections. 

In calling to a person, the translation of theinterjeotionO varies 
according to the sex of the person addressing or add ressed . These 
forms of address imply that each person is addressed as tfi, thou. 
6, $8 man calling to man, woman calling to man. 

8 man calling to woman, nl woman calling to woman. 
Husband and wife avoid calling each other by name, but if 
possible bring in a son’s name, usually the eldest son’s and less 
frequently a daughter’s if she be the eldest : — 

Karm Bashk Karm Bakhsh’s Jhandtl. di Jhandu’s mother, 
dfi oScca. father. bSbbe. 

he is used in sorrow, joy, or wonder, e.g . — 

he sacoea Rabba 0 true God. 

he pak Parwardigara O pure Cherisher. 

Other interjections or exclamations are : — 


jiwi ta 

mayest thou live. 

Khuda jane 

God knows. 

ki nt leida e 

what d’ye call it ? 

majal e 

impossible ! never ! 

dhann 

bravo ! blessings on ! 

phitt 

curse on ! 

h£6 hse 

alas ! 

hae hse 

for shame, alas ! 

hal& 

very well, yes, indeed! (surprise) , 

hai, ahJ 

expressive of displeasure. 

hSl 56 

expressive of pain. 

lai 

expressive of protest. 

dure 

get away! (to a dog). 

“ jha ” 

“ peekaboo,” (to a baby). 


y I yt 

J* . . : i* 

na . . . na 
par 

mate, ceta 
kS 
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fi, lift 

chir chir or chire. 
jhaw, cheti, etc. 
khlo ja 
jam jam 
jam jam a 
awl, awi 

sadke, ball© ashke, 
shabase, shaba. 
ball©, balls, bai, bai, 
makhe 
akhe 
oh jane 

kljabrS, khaure 
hSkkhS, wekkha 


don't! don’t! 

get away ! (to a cat). 

quick. 

wait a bit. 

by all means. 

welcome. 

welcome. 

bravo. 

astonishment, 
said I. 

said he, they say. 
it doesnot matter. 

I don’t know, 
expressive of incredulity. 


jl sadke 
sir matthe te 
cahga 
shukr e 

khair mehr e or Khairi 
mihre 
bismillah 
radd balal 
dur balal 
' bhatth 


by all means, with pleasure. 

very well, good, 
thanks be (to God), 
all is well, it’s all right. 

in God’s name. 

may misfortunes be far from thee, 
used as a welcome by women, 
curse on, lit . to the oven with. 


hekkha, wekkhi, are probably contracted from wSkh, look 
and kht. 


Modes of Address. 


The following are frequently heard : — 


To a friend 
To a stranger . . 
To an old man 
To a father 
To a grandfather 
To a woman 
To a old woman 
To a grandmother 
or old woman. 


yar gall sun. 

oe bhaia, bhalea loka, sal 15ka, miSL 
babba or buddhea, 0 old man ! 
caeca, mlS (by Musalmans), lalla (Hindus), 
babba. 

bhain, sister ; mai, mother. 
b§bb§ (mother) ; mata, amma. 
mi, mai. 


20 
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The Verb. 

Transitive and Intransitive. 

Verbs may be divided into intransitive and transitive Verbs. 
In a great many oases an intransitive root has a corresponding 
transitive root, usually formed by strengthening the vowel of 
the root; and this again can often be turned into a double- 
transitive or causal verb by a further change in the root. 


Formation of Transitive Verbs. 

A transitive or double-transitive verb is formed by adding 
to the root -& or the vowel of the original root being 
shortened, generally from a to a, from e or 5 to i, from 6 or u 
to u 3 sometimes otherwise. 


The root thus formed becomes a new verb, subject to the 
usual inflections. 


Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Transitive or Double* Meaning. 
Transitive. 

mania 

strike. 

marwana 

cause to be struck. 

bhajjna 

run. 

bhaj&na 

cause to run. 

pl^a 

drink. 

pian& 

cause to drink. 

bh&&9& 

turn. 

bhtana 

cause to turn. 

cukkna 

raise. 

cukana 

cause to raise. 

appaj-na 

reach. 

ap^anS, 

cause to reach. 

pap& 

put. 

puana 

cause to put. 


give. 

duana 

cause to give. 

Most of the 

common 

roots, however, 

form their transitive 


irregularly, the vowel being generally strengthened, and some- 
times the consonants changed. 


Intransitive. 


Infinitive. 

bhajjn§ 

tuttna 

pai^ft 

gaihnS, 


Meaning. 

break. 

break. 

lie. 

be threshed. 


Transitive. 

Infinitive. Meaning, 

bhannpa break. 

trSrna, td|*na break, 
parta put. 

g&hQft thresh. 
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Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive, 

Meaning. 

dhaina 

fall down. 

dhana 

knock down. 

laihna 

come down. 

lahna 

take down. 

laggna 

be applied. 

lana 

apply. 

chuttna 

escape. 

ohaddna 

set free. 

wifcna 

be sold. 

wecna 

sell. 

nikalna 

go out. 

kaddhna 

put out. 

warna 

go into. 

warna 

put into. 

dubbna 

be drowned. 

ddbna 

drown. 

turn a 

move, walk. 

tdrna 

make to move, 
walk. 

carhna 

mount, go up. 

carhna 

put up, cause to 
mount. 

nikkharna 

separate. 

nakhSpna 

separate. 

phissna 

be squeezed. 

phShna 

squeeze. 

dissna 

be seen. j 

f wSkhna 
i dassna 

see. 

point out. 

p&tpa 

be torn. 

papna 

tear. 

riyhna 

roll. 

rSrhna 

roll. 

ruphna 

be swept away. 

rdrhna 

sweep away. 

sapnfi 

burn* 

sarna 

burn. 

dhukkna 

arrive. 

dh5na 

carry. 

auna 

come. 

anwana 

cause to be 
brought. 

tapna 

be hot. 

t&na 

heat. 

khussna 

be seized. 

khShna 

seize. 

rijjhna 

be cooked. 

rinnhna 

cook. 

diggna 

fall. 

dSgpa 

cause to fall 

guaopa 

be lost. 

guana 

lose. 

kharSona 

be lost. 

kharana 

lose. 

dhuoonS or 
dhupppa 

be washed. 

dhona 

wash. 

cubbhna 

pierce (needle, 
thorn). 

oCbhnfi/ 

cause to pierce. 

khubbhna 

stick (in mud, 
etc.). 

khSbhna 

cause to stick. 
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Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

uggharna 

open (intr.). 

ugherna 

open (trans.), es* 
pecially of 

eyes, mouth, 
fist, awaking. 

phasna 

be entangled. 

phasana 

entangle. 

wijjhna 

be pierced. 

winnhna 

pierce. 

ohirna 

go to pasture, 

cherna 

take to pasture. 

bhijjna 

be moistened. 

bheSna 

moisten. 

waggna 

be ploughed. 

w&hiia 

plough. 

jurna 

be joined. 

jSrna 

join. 

murna 

go back. 

m5rna 

turn back. 

pisna 

be ground. 

pihpfi 

grind. 

gujjhna 

be kneaded. 

gunnhna 

knead. 

traihna 

be startled. 

trahna 

startle. 

daihnS 

be placed (bed, 
etc.). 

dfihna 

place. 

bajjhija 

be fastened. 

bannhna 

fasten. 

raihna 

stay. 

rakkhpa 

place. e 

jammna 

be born. 

jammna 

bring forth 

young. 

c5^a 

trickle through. 

o5na 

milk. 


akhna, eay, has a causative akhwana with two meanings, 
(?) cause te say, (ii) be called or named ; b51pa has bulapa, call 
or cause to say. 

Formation of Cansol Verbs. 

Some difficulties are removed if one observes the following 
vowel changes which frequently occur in forming causal or 
transitive verbs. A double consonant becomes single. 

a and ai become a : balna, bum, balna; traxhpa, be startled, 
trah^S; so also sarna, be burnt ; carhna, ascend ; marna, die ; 
warna, enter ; dLhalna, be poured in mould : uddhalna, elope ; 
ubbalna, boil; paina, fail; dhaina, fall; laihna, descend; 
gaihna, be threshed : daihna, be placed (bed, etc). 

a in second unaccented syllable of root sometimes becomes 
$ : ukharna, be loosened ukhSrna ; so also nikkbarnfi, be sepa* 
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rated, nikherna; uggharna, open (eyes, etc.), ughSpia: nddhar- 
a&, be ripped, udhernft; nibbapna, be settled, nabSrna; the 
double consonant of course becomes single. 

i becomes § : rirhna, roll, reyhna ; so also chi^na, go to pas- 
ture; gifna, be turned (wheel, etc.) ; dLigg^a, fall, degna; note 
too wikna, be sold, wecna. 

u becomes o : ghujpa, melt, ghdlna ; so also dubbpa, gink, 
dSbna; muynS, turn; rurhna, flow away; cubbhna, pierce; 
khubbhiia, sink (in mud, etc.); jurna, be joined ; khuxna, melt; 
note also with change of consonant tntt^a, break, tSrna, trSyna ; 
dhukkna, draw near, dhoi^a; khxissna, be seized, khohna; 
dhuoo^ta or dhuppna, be washed, dh5p.a; jupppa, be yoked, 
jona (sometimes juttija, be yoked, jQtijSr). 

The Infinitive or Verbal Noun* 

The infinitive is formed by adding -$& to the root. If the 
root ends in r, r, rh or ph, J, rjt. the termination is -ti§. 


Examples . 


Root, 

Meaning. 

Verbal Noun. Meaning. 

ja 

go* 


going, to go, etc. 

bhajj 

ruD. 

bhajjna 

running. 

lai 

take. 

laiija 

taking. 

wSkh 

see. 

w5kk$a 

seeing. 

wah 

plough. 

wahna 

ploughing. 

kar 

do. 

karna 

doing. 

nikal 

go out. 

nikalija 

going out 

khlo 

stand. 

4 khlona 

standing. 

kha 

eat. 

khan a 

eating. 

Pi 

drink. 

pina 

drinking 

de 

give. 

dd$a 

giving. 

mare a ja 

be struck. 

m are a jana 

being struck. 

bhau 

turn. 

bhaiina 

turning. 



Irregular . 


a 

come. 

anna 

coming. 

naha 

wash. 

nahauna 

washing. 
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The infinitive may be used as gerund, and as a gerundive, 
though these names as applied to Panjabi are only approxi- 
mately correct, and it is difficult sometimes to decide under 
which head to class a particular use of the infinitive. 

The gerund is declined by adding pi to the root if the root ends 
in a vowel or a vowel followed by h, n if the root ends in r, r, 
rh or rh, 1, n and -an if it ends in any other consonant. It is 
frequently used to express will or necessity, and when so used 
takes the subject in the agent or dative case. See further details 
under Syntax, p. 368. 

The Verbal Agent. 

(1) The verbal agent is formed by adding wala or a|a to the 
oblique form of the verbal noun or infinitive. This iB declinable 
like nouns in -a. taking -I in the feminine. 


Examples. 


Root. 

Meaning. 

Verbal Agent. 

Meaning. 

kar # 

do. 

karanwala 

a doer. 

bhajj 

run. 

bhajjanala 

a runner. 

pi 

drink. 

plnwala 

a drinker. 

a 

come. 

aunwala 

a comer. 

dS 

give. 

dSpwala 

a giver. 


This verbal agent often expresses the idea that something 
ought to be, also that something ia about to be. “When it has the 
sense of “ought ” it is noticeable that the active voice is often 
used for the passive. 

5h aupwala we he is about to come. 

$h marammat karnwala e this requires mending. 

6h bh&pds saf karnwalS or hop- those vessels should be cleaned, 
wftje ng 

Sh kaprS dhSpw&je nS those clothes need washing. 

See p. 373. 

(2) Many,bufcnofcall verbs, have a second verbalagent^ formed 
by adding-tl to the root. It expresses the idea of one who habi- 
tually does a thing. 

darnS, fear, darti ; ohacjdpft, leave, ohad<jLH : ttl bajft <jLarU 
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adml 8, your are a very timid man, 6h chaddft neh! be is not 

one who will leave or drop the matter. 

There is no rule for deciding what verbs may have this form 
of agent. When speaking jokingly one may use this form with 
verbs which do not usually employ it. 

The Present Participle. 

The present participle of all verbs ends in -da, and is declin- 
able like an adjective in -a. 

All verbs, the root of which ends in a consonant, simply add 
-da to the root. Those verbs whose root ends in a vowel or a 
vowel followed by -h take -nda. With the 1st and 2nd personal 
pronoun singular and with the 1st personal pronoun plural -da is 
replaced by -na, and -nO respectively in the Present Indicative* 
For the feminine -na and -nO become -nl and -nii. 


Examples, 


Boot. 

Meaning. Present Participle. 

Meaning 

mar 

die. 

marda 

dying. 

tur 

move. 

turds 

moving. 

wik 

be sold. 

wikda 

being sold. 

nikal 

come out. 

niXa]da 

coming out. 

Pi 

drink. 

plndft 

drinking. 

jit* 

live. 

jitlnda 

living. 

laih 

descend. 

laihnda 

descending. 

khl6 

stand. 

khlOnda 

standing. 

pai 

lie. 

painda 

lying. 

safi 

sleep. 

saunda 

sleeping. 

bhau 

turn. 

bhaunda 

turning. 

pift 

make to drink. 

pianda 

making to driuk. 

bhaja 

make to run. 

bhajanda 

making to run. 

apra 

cause to reach. 

apyanda 

causing to reach. 

kar 

do. 

karda 

doing. 

mar 

strike. 

marda 

striking. 

t5r 

make to move. 

tdrda 

making to move 

dO 

give. 

dSndft 

giving. 

lai 

take. 

lainda 

taking. 

chadd 

let go. 

chaddda 

letting go. 
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Root. 

Meaning. 

Present Participle. 

Meaning. 

wee 

sell. 

wScda 

selling. 

kaddh 

put out. 

kaddhda 

putting out. 

sar 

bum. 

sardS 

burning. 

mdr 

turn. 

morda 

turning. 

bheS 

moisten. 

bheonda 

moistening. 

kha 

eat. 

khanda 

eating. 



Irregular. 


w&kh 

see. 

w£hnda orwgkhda seeing. 

akh 

say. 

ahnda or akhda saying. 

a 

come. 

aunda 

coming. 

naha 

wash. 

nahaunda 

washing. 


The present participle is used with hoea, the past participle 
of hd$&, to denote a state. 

nakhSrda h5eS in the state of separating. 


The Past Participle. 

Past Participle in -eS or -a. 

Past participles end in -eS or and occasionally in both. It 
is not possible to give such rules as will enable students to 
decide in every case which form to use, but the following will 
perhaps be of some use. (The presence or absence of h makes 
no difference to the rules.) 

(1) Irregular past participles, whether transitive or intransi- 
tive, end in -a, not -ea : traihna, be startled, trattha ; sihanna, J:,, > 

recognise, sihatta (but note sihanea in -ea, a regular past j£\ 
part.). ’ g 

Exceptions : marna, die. moea : jana, go, gea. 

Slight vowel changes are not here considered irregularities. 

(2) The following intransitive verbs whose roots end in a §■■ 

consonant have past parts, in -a: — ' , 

bujjh#£ be extinguished (but note the transitive bujjh^a, 
guess, solve, bujjheS): digg^a, fall : dubb^ft, sink : juttna, be 
yoked, harnessed : labbhna, be found (cf. below labbhna, find): 
laggn§, be applied, begin : be tom : tuttna, break : | 

bhajjij&, break (of. below bhajfo&, run) : dhukk^Lft, draw near. (C 
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The following intrans, verbs have either -a or -ea : — 

bhajj^a, run : bhijjua, get wet : bajjhna, be fastened : 
dhuoe^fi., be washed : gijjhna, become accustomed : rijjhna, 
be cooked: mjjhnia, be busy: wajjna, strike: wijjhiia, be 
pierced : chuttna, escape : khubbhna, stick (in mud, etc ) : 
gijjhna andrajjhiia have also irreg. past* parts, which of course 
end in -a, giddha, ruddha : with bhijjna -ea is rare. 

(3) All regular verbs with roots ending in a vowel, and all 
regular transitive verbs (whether the roots end in a vowel or 
not) have past parts, in -ea, not -a : khra$a, lose, khraea ; 
dhrflh^a, drag, dhruhea. 

Exceptions : cubbhna, pierce, cubbha, and cubbhea : labbhnta, 
find, labbha and labbhea. 

Verbal Roots ending in g, kh. 

Confusion is sometimes caused by the change of g into g, and 
kh into kh. The following general rules will be a guide : — 

(1) Verbs with roots ending in a single g or kh change g to g 
and kh to kh in the simple imperative sing, (not in the -I form), 
and when d, k and n (but not n) follow : thus — 

wgkhna, wekhan, wekhtga, but wekh, wSkhda wekhke, 

wekhea, wekhna, 

wagna, wagan, wagega, wagi, but wag ja, wagda, wagke, 

wagna. 

So also akhna, say. 

Some people use g throughout in wagna ; others say wagke, 
not wagke. 

(2) Verbs with double g or kkh tend to keep gg or kkh 
throughout : so diggna, fall ; rakkhna, place ; sikkhn.a, learn. It 
is, however, not uncommon to say rakhda, rakh, sijkhda, 
laggiiaV begin, generally has past part. laga. likhua, write, 
bhakhna, blaze, do not come under either rule. They have 
kh in every part. 

(3) The causal forms have g and kh: wakhana,show; akhwa- 
U a, be called, cause to be said; sikhana, teach ; rakhana have 
placed ; wagaua, cause to flow. 

Exception : dLSgna, make fall. 
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The causal of laggpa drops the g altogether, lapa, attach. 
These rules are not strictly adhered to. 

(1) The regular mode of forming the past participle is by 


adding 

-eft to the root. 

Examples . 


Boot. 

Meaning. 

Past Participle. 

Meaning. 

mar 

stride. 

mftreft 

struck. 

ft 

come. 

fteft 

come. 

satt 

throw. 

satteft 

thrown. 

tur 

move, go. 

tureft 

moved, gone. 

w$o 

sell. 

wfioeft 

sold. 

he 

become. 

hdeft 

become. 

(2) Some verbs add only -at to the root. 




Examples . 


Root. 

Meaning. 

Past Participle. 

Meaning 

labbh 

be obtained, 

labbhft and labbheft obtained. 

bhajj 

be broken. 

bhajj ft 

broken. 

bhajj 

run. 

bhajj ft, bhajjea 

run. 


(3) Many verbs, however, form their past participle irregu 
larly. Most of them will be found in the following list : — 

Examples. 


Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Past Participle. 

Meaning. 

laihna 

descend. 

l&tthft latthea 

come down 

d§na 

give. 

ditfcft 

given. 

wSkhna 

see. 

dittha or w§k- 

8 heft 

seen. 

bannhna 

bind. 

b&ddhft 

bound. 

nassna 

flee- 

nattha or nas- 

seft 

fled. 

kharacna 

be lost. 

kharacea or 
khajrata 

lost. 

khlbpft 

stand. 

khlbtft 

stood. 

d ham ft 

fall. 

dhattha 

fallen. 

sanjhftpn.a 

recognise. 

sanjhftta 

recognised. 

sihftpnft 

recognise. 

aihfttft, sihapea 

recognised. 
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Infinitive. 

. Meaning. 

Past Participle. 

Meaning. 

lain a 

take. 

lea 

taken, 

khan a 

eat. 

khadha 

eaten. 

daihqa 

be placed. 

dattha 

placed. 

daihna 

be engaged in. 

deha 

engaged in. 

traihna 

be startled. 

trattha 

startled, 

khna 

speak. 

koea 

spoken. 

guacna 

be lost. 

gu&cea, guata 

lost. 

phasria 

be entangled. 

phatha, phas- 

ea. 

entangled. 

rinnhija 

cook. 

riddha 

cooked. 

rujjhna 

be occupied. 

ruddha, ruj- 
jhea. 

occupied. 

winnhna 

pierce. 

winnhea, wid- 

dha 

pierced. 

pina 

drink. 

pita 

drunk. 

baihn.a 

sit. 

baitha 

sat. 

jani^g, 

know. 

jata or janea 

known. 

jajgia 

go- 

gea 

gone. 

pain a 

lie. 

pea 

Idin. 

pihna 

grind. 

pitha 

ground. 

sauna 

sleep. 

sutta 

fllept. 

gunnhna 

knead. 

guddha (gunnhea)kneaded. 

nahauna 

bathe. 

nah&ta 

bathed. 

karna 

do. 

kita 

done. 

marna 

die. 

moea 

dead. 

kShria 

butcher. 

kuttha or 

kohea 

butchered. 

ancia 

(not used) bring. 

anda 

brought. 

si&na 

sew. 

sita 

sewed, 

raihna 

stay. 

reha 

stayed. 

gijjhna 

become accustomed, giddha, gijjhea 

accustomed. 


The past participle is used with h6ea, the past participle of 
hona, become, to denote a state. With transitive verbs this is 
passive. 
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dittha h5ea seen. phantdea h6ea beaten, 

gea h5ea gone. 

Any past participle may be used as an adjective by adding 
h6ea to it, e.g njyea hdea tbl, a deserted place ; khadhi hoi 
r5tl, bread that has been eaten. 

In the Sialkot district instead of the form with h5ea we find a. 
single word made by adding -da to the past participle, thus : — 
phandeada for phandea hoea. This has fem. phandidi, plur. 
phapdSdS, fem. phapdidlS, 

Conjunctive Participle. 

The conjunctive participle is formed by adding -k© to the root. 

Examples. 

Part. Meaning, 

bhajjke having run, or running. 

wSkhke having seen. 

When this participle is repeated to express continuance or 
repetition is omitted the first time, labbh labbhkS having 
kept on searching for it. 

The Imperative. 

(1) The ordinary imperative in the 2nd person singular 
consists simply of the root of the verb without any termination, 
and in the plural is formed by adding -5 to the root. 

Examples. 


Imperative . 


Root. 

Meaning. 

Second person Second person 
singular. plural. 

& 

come. 

a 

ao. 

kar 

do. 

kar 

karo. 

d$ 

give 

d$ (also deli) 

d$5 (deho). 

tur 

start. 

tur 

tur6. 

ja 

go. 

ja (also jah) 

Gfth6). 
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Exceptions. 

Imperative. 


Root. 

Meaning. 

Second person 
singular. 

Second person 
plural. 

raih 

remain. 

rauh 

rauho. 

laih 

descend. 

lauh 

lautto. 

pai 

lie. 

pau 

pau5. 

lai 

take. 

lai 

lauo. 


(2) The* polite imperative is formed by adding to the root of 
the verb in the singular -t, and in the plural -e5 or -15. If the 
root ends in a vowel, the terminations are sometimes -wl and 
we6 or -wI6. It should be noted that the plural is always more 
polite than the singular, thus this form in order of politeness will 
be takkeS, takko, takk!, takk, look. 


Examples. 
Polite Imperative . 


Root. Meaning, 
takk see. 

utth get up. 

a come. 


Singular. 

takk! 

utth! 

Sw! 


Plural. Meaning, 

takkeo (-16) be pleased to look. 
uttheS (-16) be pleased to get up. 
awe 6 (-16) be pleased to come. 


The plural polite imperative is often used with je as utthe5 
j6, takkea je. 


Auxiliary Verb or Verb Substantive. 

As this is used in the conjugation of ordinary verbs it is 
now given in its simple form contracted, the other forms being 
reserved for fuller treatment. 


Singular. Present. Plural. 


mal S 

I am. 

asl s, 

we are. 

tfi § (al) 

thou art. 

tusi 8 

you are. 

oh e (ai) 

he, she, it is. 

oh 

they are. 


Past . 


mal s£ 

I was. 

as! sS 

we were. 

tfi sal 

thou wert. 

tus! sau 

you were. 

5h si 

he, she, it was. 

6h sau. 

they were. 


It will be seen that it does not vary for gender. 
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The Present Conditional. 

This tense is formed in the singular and second plural by 
adding the parts of the present auxiliary verb to the root. If the 
root ends in a vowel a w is often inserted. It is generally used 
in a sort of suggestive, potential or conditional sense, but in 
proverbs and poetry it often has the meaning of a present tense. 

The third plural is formed by adding -n to the root if the root 
ends in a vowel or a vowel followed by h, n if the root ends in r, 
p, rh, yh, b p. and if it ends in any other consonant. 


Present Conditional Active . 


Person. Singular. 

Meaning. 

Plural. Meaning. 

Pirst karS 

I may do. 

kariyS we may do. 

Second kar? 

thou mayest do. 

karQ you may do. 

Third karS 

he may do. 

karn they may do. 


Exceptions . 


Root. 

Meaning. 

Third Person Singular. 


lie. 

paws. 

lai 

take. 

laws, laS. 

sail 

sleep. 

sawe. 

bhafr 

turn. 

bh&we. 


Examples . 


mat kl karS ? 

what am I to do ? 


mal mats m&rea jawS lest I be beaten. 

Osnft akhea ja$ if it be said to him. 

The Past Conditional Tense. 

The past conditional tense is formed (1) by using the present 
participle with inflection for number and gender but not for 
person, or (2) by the use of the present conditional with the 
addition of 5. This latter construction is very rare in the first 
singular or third plural. In the case of (1 ) the second sing. fem. 
ends in -ig. See Syntax, pp. 877-380. 
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mal karda 
tfl kardii or 
kardl 
as! karde 


I should have done, (if) I had done, 
thou (fem.) wouldst have done, (if) thou hadst 
done. 

we should have done, (if) we had done. 


For the second singular and the second plural the forms kardS 
(fem. kardlS) and kardeS (fem. kardlS) are extremely common 


J Second Form. 

First . , rare kariyg a. 

Second . . kar§ ft karS a. 

Third . . kar§ a rare. 


The first singular and third plural are heard. 


Examples. 

tfi aundi? mal tainft dSnda, 

If thou (}.) hadst come I would have given thee. 

tus! na mandeS tt gall thik si. 

If you had not agreed it would have been all right. 

je tusl bhajjS a tt mar na khftS ft. 

If you had run you would not have been beaten. 

The Future Tense. 

The future is formed by adding to the present conditional the 
termination gft or da. In the first plural the termination is 
added to the first singular of the present conditional, gft or da 
varies for number and gender like an adjective in -ft. 


Future Tense kar (do). 

mal kart -gft or -da I shall do. 

tii kar§ -gi or -di thou (fem.) wilt do. 

Examples of other Futures. 

Root. Meaning. Third Person Singular Future, 

mar die. marggft. 

ja go. jftSgft or jftwSgft. 
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Root. Meaning. Third Person Singular Future, 

pai lie. paSga or pawegS. 

bhafi turn. bMw6ga. 

They may also end in -d&. 

The Present Tense. 

The present imperfect tense is formed as in the English “ I am, 
doing ” by combining the present participle (declined for gender 
and number) with the present tense of the auxiliary verb “to 
be.” The termination -d5 is changed to -na for the first and 
second singular and -ns for the first plural. 

mal karna hS (or t or wS) I am doing. 

5h karda e he is doing. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

The past imperfect tense is formed from the present participle 
by adding the past tense of the verb c to be.’ 

Examples, 

mal karda st I was doing, 

tft karda sal thou wert doing. 

The Indefinite Past Tense, 

The indefinite past tense is formed by using the past participle 
without any auxiliary verb. 

(1) In the case of intransitive verbs the noun which forms the 
subject of the verb is put in the nominative case, and the verb 
agrees with it in gender and number. 

Examples, 

Indefinite Past Tense. Meaning, 

mal gefi I went. 

5h moea he died. 

The second often takes, -S, fern. -IS, plur. -5, fem. -16, instead of 
*&, etc.: as, jS tft aeS mal tainfl mfirSga, if you come, I 
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will beat you; je tur challfi, if you (fem.) are going. See 
Syntax, pp. 378-380. 

(2) In the case of transitive verbs the noun which forms the 
subject of the verb is put in the agent case, and the noun which 
forms the object of the verb may be either in the absolute form 
or in the prepositional form with the dative preposition nfi. If 
the object is in the absolute form, the verb agrees with it in 
gender and number ; if in the prepositional form with nfi, the 
verb maintains unchanged its ending in -a. The rule applies to 
all tenses of transitive verbs formed from the past participle. 
The addition of nfi usually makes the noun more definite. 


Examples . 


6s gh6ra dittha 
os ghSri ditthi 
6s gh6rlS ditthiS 
os gliorlS nfi dittha 


he saw the horse or a horse, 
he saw the mare or a mare, 
he saw mares or the mares, 
he saw the mares (or, less often, he 
saw mares) . 


For the forms ending in -5, fem. -16, plur -eo, fem. 46, see 
Syntax, pp. 378-380. 

The Perfect Tense. 

The perfect tense is formed from the past participle with the 
present tense of the auxiliary verb to be.” In the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses if the verb is intransitive, the auxiliary agrees 
with the nominative, if it is transitive it agrees with the object, 
except when the preposition nfi is employed after the object, in 
which case the auxiliary is in the third singular. 


Examples. 

Meaning. 

mai aea wH I have come, 

tusl a§ 6 you have come, 

os kamm klt§ e he has done the work 

For ** I have come ” Soft, contracted from aea fi is often used, 
but only in addressing those who may be spoken to as tft. 

21 
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The Pluperfect Tense. 

The pluperfect tense is similarly formed from the past 
participle with the past tense of the auxiliary verb " to be.” It 
should be noted that in practice this tense almost always has the 
meaning of a simple past. To express the idea of a pluperfect, 
if it requires clear expression, some adverb of time or other 
such word is usually inserted. 

Examples . 

Meaning. 

mal geft sS I had gone, I went. 

tus! gai$ sau you had gone, you went. 

oh kamm kita si he had done the work, he did the work. 

Compound Tenses. 

Compound tenses are formed from the present and past 
participles combined with the auxiliary verb h5p§ (to become). 

Examples . 

Meaning. 

oh kamm karda bowSga or he will be doing the work. 
h5w£da. 

5s kamm klt§ h5w€ga or he will have done the work. 

hdw$dfi. 

kardf h3nge (they will be doing) perhaps 

they do, or no doubt they do 

Auxiliary Verb, Substantive. 

Present Tense (I am , eic,) r 
Singular . 

Person. Contracted form. Pull form. Emphatic form. Meaning 


First 

.. i 

hi 

hS wf , hoi 
wS 

I am. 

Second 

.. 8(aO 

ha! 

hai wft 

thou art. 

Third 

.. e («) 

hai 

hai wB 

he is. 
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Plural 

Person. Contracted form. Full form. Emphatic form. Meaning. 
First . * i hi hi wi, hai wi we are. 


Second . . 6 

h6 hai 5 

you are. 

Third . . n§ 

hain hain n§ 

they are. 

Note (2). — The singular has another form wi^ w§, w6> with 

emphatic form as 

above hiwi, halwS, haiwS. 

wi and w§ are 

used chiefly after the vowel a, as mal kiya wi 

, I am a worm, 

tft mfira bhra wS, 

you are my brother. 


Note (3). — Another, a specially emphatic form, is really a 

duplication : — 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First 

.. hiii 

hi I i, hai i i. 

Second . . 

. . hai i 3 

hai I 5» 

Third . . 

. . hai I e 

haib I 8* 


Past Tense . (7 was). 



Singular . 

Meaning. 

First 

. « si or haisi 

I was. 

Second . , 

, . sal or haisal 

thou wast. 

Third . . 

. , si or haisi 

he or she was. 


Plural . 


First 

, . si or haisi 

we 'were. 

Second 

. . sau or haisau 

you were. 

Third . . 

. . sab or haisan 

they were. 


The masculine and feminine are the same throughout. 


Passive Voice 

(1) The regular passive is formed by using the past partioiple 
in -a with the necessary tenses of go, the past participle 
agreeing in gender and number with the nominative, e.g ah 
mftreft gSft^ he was beaten or killed ; kanaki waddhli geli, 
the wheat was cut- 
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(2) A very common way of forming the passive is to use the 
root of the verb with the required parts of ghattna. Thus to 
express he was killed, he will be killed, he may be killed, one puts 
the verb ghattna in the past, future, and present subjunctive 
tense, respectively, and prefixes the root mar of the verb 
mfiraft, kill, thus mar ghatteS, mar ghattSga, mar ghatte. 
This method is used chiefly with those transitive verbs which 
have not a special intransitive form. But cases are found even 
with verbs having such forms, as pailiS wah ghattlS or wagg 
gelS, the fields have been ploughed. 



Active. 

Examples. 

Passive. 

Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Past Tense. 

Meaning. 

m&mft 

strike, kill. 

mar ghatteS or 
mare a gSa, 

was killed. 

waddhua 

cut. 

waddh ghattea or 
waddhea gsa. 

was cut. 

blji>a 

sow. 

b!j ghattea or 
bljea gea. 

was sown. 

gunnhna 

knead. 

gunnh ghattea or 
guddhSr g@a. 

was kneaded* 

saddpa 

call. 

saddea gea 

was called. 

likkhpa 

write. 

Hkkh ghatteS or 
likkhea gea. 

was written. 

pha$*n£ 

seize. 

phar ghattea or 
pharea g£a. 

was seized. 

parhna 

read. 

parh ghattea or 
parhea g§a. 

was read. 


Very occasionally one bears ghattna used in the following 
peculiar ways ; (t) with an intransitive verb, as, naha ghattea = 
nahatS, he washed himself, (it) in an active sense, as. je oh 
rupayya d6 ghattS, if he gives the rupee. This latter seems to 
occur only with the verb dSpa, give. See also under (4). 

(3) Many transitive verbs, however, as will be explained, have 
a corresponding intransitive verb, whiohhas a passive significa- 
tion. Some of these are given here for convenience. 
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Transitive. Intransitive or Passive. 


Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Meaning. 

wahna 

plough. 

waggna 

be ploughed. 

bheSna 

moisten. 

bhijjna 

be moistened. 

khohna 

seize. 

khussna 

be seized. 

tana 

heat. 

tapna 

be heated. 

phehna 

squeeze, 

phissria 

be squeezed. 

sarna 

burn. 

sarna 

be burned. 

plhna 

grind. 

pisna 

be ground. 

gunnhna 

knead. 

gujjhna 

be kneaded. 


Indeed almost every intransitive verb which has a correspond - 
ing transitive root may be said to be a passive voice of the 
latter. 

(4) For tenses in which the present participle is used there is 
still another method of forming the passive ; this is the employ- 
ment of a passive present participle, the only relic in these dis- 
tricts of the organic passive in 4. The present participle passive 
is formed by inserting 4 between the root of the verb and the 
termination ~<|a. If the root ends in -5 or -a the letter w is 
frequently inserted before the 4. The use of the present parti- 
ciple passive is confined to the third person singular and plural. 
This- participle is employed for the most part to express general 
truths, 

, Examples. 

mere kol<3 nehl jaida e I cannot go. 

ain nehi karlda e it is not done so, one ought 

not to do so. 

paillS wahidia n§ fields are ploughed. 

akhida hunda si it used to be said. 

dfth hatthS nal chukkida hdwega it is probably (as a rule) 

lifted with two hands. 

but chukkea jawega it will be lifted with two 

hands. 

Occasionally also ghattna itself receives a passive form as in — 
likkh ghattlda e =likklda e it is written or one writes. 

See p. xviii last 8 lines; p. xix lines 3 to 10 from foot; and 
Grammar, p. 332, 1 to 6. 
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Conjugation of Transitive Verb. 

Root dass, show, tell. 

Infinitive dassna, show, showing. 

agent dassanwala, dassu (not used in this particular verb), 
present participle dassda, showing, 
past participle dassea, shown, 
progressive dassda h5ea, in the act of showing, 
passive participle dassea h5ea, shown (or dasseada in Sialkote, 
and Jammft). 

conjunctive dasske, having shown. 

adverbial participle dassdeS, or dassdeSi, while or on showing. 

Tenses formed from the Root. 

Imperative . 

Singular. Plural, 

tft dass, show. tus! dassS, show. 

(politer) dassl. dasseo, or dasseo j©. 

dassid, or dassI5 jg. 

Present Conditional. t 
I may show, I show, shall I show, etc. 

mal dassS. asi dasslyg. 

tfi dassS. tus! dassd. 

5h da see. 5 k dassan. 

Future. 

I shall show. 

mat da-saiga or dass&da. as! dass&g© or dasside. 

tft dassSga or dasstdfi. tus! dassfigS or dassOdfi. 

5h dassSga or dassSda. 5h dassa^gB or dassande. 

Tensks formed from the Present Participle. 

(1) Past Conditional „ 

(If) I had shown, I should or would have shown, 
mal dassda. as! dassd©. 

ta dassda or dassdg. tus! dassdS or dassdeS. 

Sh dassda. dh dassdS. 
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(2) Present. 

1 am showing or I show, 
max dassna wS, dassni, as! dassne i. 

dassnaei or dassna i. 

tft dassna §. tus! dassde 5. 

oh dassda e. oh dassde n6. 


mai dassda si, 
tft dassda sai. 
oh dassda si. 


(3) Imperfect . 
I was showing. 


as! dassde si. 
tus! dassde sau. 
5h dassde sap. 


Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 


mai dassea. 
tft dassea. 
os dassea. 


(1) Past Indefinite . 

1 showed. 

asi dassea. 
tusi dassea. 
6hni dassea. 


(.2) Present Perfect . 


mai dassea e. 
tft dassea e. 
5s dassea e. 


I have shown. 


asi dassea e. 
tusi dassea e. 
dhni dassea e. 


(3) Pluperfect . 

I had shown, I showed. 

mai dassea si. asi dassea si. 

tft dassea si. tusi dassea si. 

os dassea si. 5hna dassea si. 


(4) Future Perfect. 

1 shall have shown or may have shown, 
mai dassea ho w5ga or howSda. asi dassea howSga or howeda. 
tft dassea h6w5ga „ „ tusi dassea hdwega ,, „ 

os dassea how5ga „ dhnS dassea howSga „ „ 

See other compound tenses below. 
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Roots ending in a Vowel. 

If the root ends in a vowel there will be slight changes or 
alternative forms. Thus with aprana, cause to arrive, we have 
agent aprapwala, past participle apraea, present participle 
app§nd&. 


Imperative apral or aprawi. 
polite 


apraeo, apraweo, 
apraio or aprwaio. 


Present concl. apral or aprawS. 

apral or aprawe. 
apra§ or aprawe. 


apraiye or aprawlys. 
aprao or aprawo. 
aprap. 


Future 


apraSga or aprawfga. apraige or aprawSge. 
apralga or aprawlga. apraSge or aprawoge. 
apraega or aprawega. aprange. 


Present . . apranna wS. 

apranna I. 
apranda e. 


apranne S. 
aprande o. 
aprande nS. 


Intransitive verbs differ from transitive only in the past 
tenses. 


turna, walk. 


Past Indefinite, 

mai turea. 
tS turea or turel. 

5h turea. 


as! ture. 

tus! ture or ture 6. 
oh ture. 


mai turea wt. 
tr& turea §. 

5h turea e. 


Present Perfect . 

as! ture S. 
tusl turS 6. 
oh ture n§. 


Pluperfect 


mai turea s&. 
tfi turea sal 
6h turea si. 


as! turS sS. 
tus! tur$ sau. 
5h turS s&p. 
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Future Perfect. 

mai turea hdwtga or howSda. as! ture howtge or howade. 
tu turea howega ,, „ tus! turehowoge „ howode. 

dh ^urea howega ,, ,, oh turd hSnge „ h5$de. 

hdi^ta, be or become, used also as auxiliary. 
Imperative . . ho ho, howo. 

howl. howed, hdwio. 

Agent hdrwala, Pres. Part, hunda honda, Past Participle hoea. 
Present Conditional. . howS. hdwiyd. 

h5w§. howo. 

how©. hon. 

Future . . howSga or howl da. hdwSgd or howtde. 

howega or howdda. howdge or howode. 
howega or howeda. honge or hdndd. 

Other tenses are regular, thus mai hunda, hunna wi, hunda 
sS, hoea, hoea wS, hoea sS, hdea howSga. 

With the tenses of hdriu compound tenses may be formed. 

mai dassda howSga I shall be showing or may be showing 

mai dassda howS I may be showing. 

mai dassea howe I may have shown. 

mai dassea howega I shall have shown or may have shown. 

mai dassea hunda I might have shown, (if) I had shown. 

With intransitive verbs these last three tenses would be as 
follows : — 

mai turea howS, max turea howaga, mai turea hunda. 
They are all regular. 

The following will show the chief changes for the feminine : — 
Future . . mai dassSgi or dassldi, t& dassdgl or 

dassidi, 5h dassegi or dassedi. 
asi dasstgiS or dass&dlS, tusi dassdgia or 
dassodit, oh dassahgxi or dassandxS. 
Past Conditional. . mai dassdi, t ft dassdi or dassdid, oh dassdl, 
asl dassdiS, tusi dassdlS, or dassdiS, oh 
dassdiS. 
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Present . . mal dassni t. til dassni §, 5h dassdi e. 

as! dassnlt t, tus! dassdit o, oh dassdi# n£L 

Imperfect dassda changes to dassdl and dassde to dassdi#. 

Past. In the past tenses dassea changes in agreement with 
the objeot to dassS for the masculine plural and dassl, dassl# 
for the feminine singular and plural. 

In intransitive verbs similar changes are made in agreement 
with the nominative, thus turea, went, becomes tur§, turi, 
turi#. 

It will not he neoessary to give the passive voice in full. It is 
perfectly regular. The past tense of jania is irregular, but when 
that is known the rest offers no difficulty, ja$a makes its past 
gea, plural gaiS, feminine gel, gelt. 


phare# be seized. 


Present Participle 
Past Participle 
Conjunctive Participle 
Imperative 

Present Conditional 
Future 

Past Conditional 
Present Indicative 
Imperfect 
Past Indefinite 
Present Perfect 
Pluperfect 


pharea janda, pharida. 
pharea gea. 
pharea jak$. 

pharea jah, jai, jaw!, phare jah5, 
jaw5, j&we5, jald* jawio. 
pharea jt or jaw# or jaS. 
pharea jatga or jawtga. 
pharea janda. 
pharea jann# or janna wt, 
pharea janda st. 
pharea gea. 
pharea gea w#. 
pharea gea st. 


Compound tenses mav also be formed, as mal pharea gea 
howtga, 1 may have seen seized. 

The second form of the passive, that with ghattna, is quite 
regular, ghattpa is used with the root of the verb. 


mal phar ghattaga I shall be seized, 

mal phar ghatti I may be seized, 

mal phar ghattea I was seized ; and so on. 



Irregular Verbs. 
ong the more common irregular verba are the following : 
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The organic passive participle in Ida is a relic of a complete 
passive inflection. The full passive still exists in some dialects, 
thus we might have ghall^a, to be sent, regularly conjugated. 
In ordinary Panjabi, however, the organic passive form is found 
only in the present participle passive and tenses which employ 
the present participle. 


Compound. Verbs. 

Compound verbs arc of many different kinds and are very 
common. The following are the most frequently employed. 
They are here divided according as they are formed, with the 
root, the infinitive and the present participle. The expression 
of habit does not fall under any of these headings. 


Verbs formed with the root (see also under 5). 

(1) Emphasis or thoroughness or completeness . Sometimes 
the meaning of a verb is intensified by adding to it the root of 
another verb. In such a case the second root only is subject 
to inflection. The important verb, that which gives the real 
meaning, is kept unchanged in the root ; the other verb, which 
adds the emphasis, is conjugated. Very often no emphasis is 
apparent. 


Infinitive, 
mar ohaddpa 
mar sattpa 
lellainS 
kar ohaddija 
Ie& dgp§ 
tur paipa 
baih j&pa 
sat^ d§$a 
& j&QL& 


Literal meaning, 
strike-leave, 
strike-throw, 
take- take. 
do*leave. 
take-come-give. 
go -lie. 
sit-go. 
throw-give, 
come-go. 


Acquired meaning, 
kill, 
kill. 

take altogether. 

finish. 

bring. 

start. 

sit down 

throw away. 

come. 


The root ca or cukk (lift) is often prefixed to another root to 
imply the suddenness or unreasonableness of the action, e.g. os 
ca akhea, he up and said, gal cukk kaddhl, he up and 
abused me. 
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(2) Completion , to express the idea of having finished doing 
something. These are constructed as in (1). There are four 
verbs used, baihpa, sit, cukpa, finish, raihp.fi, remain, hatna, 
move away 

hun pi baithe o P have you finished drinking ? 

mat te akh cukea wit I have finished saying. 

jad 5h kha raihngS when they will have finished eating. 

dh kar hatea he finished doing. 

The use of cukn§ is copied from Urdu, and is therefore less 
common in villages, oukpa cannot be used alone, raihna is 
not very common in this sense. hatnfl is still less so. 

(3) Ability expressed by prefixing the root to sakna, be able. 
The construction is as in (1) and (2). sakna cannot be used 
by itself. 

tfi hal wah sakna § can you plough % 

Ability is also simply expressed by the passive participle. 

t§re kolS inna bhar neh! cukkida, you cannot lift such a 
weight. 

Sea also the next heading 

Verbs formed with the Infinitive. 

These may be divided into two classes : (a) those formed with 
the infinitive in its prepositional form, (ft) those which inflect the 
infinitive in agreement with the object. 

(3a) Ability. Prepositional infinitive with the verb hopa. 
hun te mere kolS khlSn wi neh! hunda, now T cannot even 
stand, ajj neh! mera jap hunda, I cannot go to-day. 

(4) Permission . Prepositional infinitive with d&pa, give, 
tenfi puttan d3ga, he will let you dig. kapakt neh! waddhan 
ditfciS, he did not allow the corn to be cut. 

(5) Commencement. Prepositional infinitive with laggna, 
laggpa has other senses and frequently it seems to be meaning- 
less. 

3h kamm karn lagga we he has begun to work. 

With akhpa, say, it has practically no meaning, oh akkhan 
lagga, he said. 
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laggaa sometimes has a future sense in negative sentences 
or interrogatives implying a negative. It then expresses an 
emphatic negative. 

6h kadfc dhSti wata$ lagg§, when will he change (i.e., he 
will never change) the eight anna bit ? 

5h mannap nehi lagga, he will not agree. 

By prefixing the root of a verb to calna we get the idea of an 
action commencing or about to commence. The roots of turn a 
and calna when prefixed to paina suggest a similar idea. 

gaddi tur oalll the train is about to leave, 

gaddi tur pai the train is lea ving, i.e., has begun to 

move. 

gaddi tur gel the train has gone. 

ra£r§ bhra mar callea sx my brother was about to die, nearly 

died, 

mar gea he died. 

See also daihpa under (9). 

(6) infinitive agreeing with object. 

(6) Wiahy desire. 

mal dhar kaddhpi nehl cahnda I do not wish to milk (the cow, 

etc.). 

d5 hallS bananlS cahnn& wi I wish to make two ploughs. 

f 7) A dvisability, duty . The passive participle of cahna, wish, 
is used with the infleoted infinitive. 

$h gall! nehi akhrilS cahidiS n§ one should not say such 

things. 

mend naukar c&hida e I want a servant. 

(8) Necessity . Infinitive with paina or hSiia* 

j&pa paw%& it will be necessary to go. 

dan§ leaup@ h5pg§ it will be necessary to bring grain. 

Verbs formed with the Present Participle . 

(9) Progression , to express that an act is actually in progress. 
The tenses, chiefly of the present participle (but not the past con- 
ditional) are employed with the past participle of paixja. 
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battlt pezl baldls n§ lamps are burning, 

tukkar pae khande honge they will be having their food. 

With tenses other than those of the present participle the idea 
rather changes to that of continuance. 

baa! pea kha&ga, tfi galli pea kar, I shall keep on eating, 
you go on speaking, pea hasse, let him keep on laughing (what 
do I care ?). v 

daihna with the prepositional infinitive gives the sense of being 
engaged in and actually doing something. 

ror puttan deha hoea e, he is digging kankar. 
ajj oh kamm nehl karde ? a wekhS daih§ hoe n§, are they 
not working to-day ? Look, they are at work. 

(10) Continuance , present participle with raihna, see also 
under (9), 

oh mal carda reha he continued to graze cattle, 
tft turda rawhi if you keep on walking. 

Instead of raihpia we may employ jan£ or less often calna. 
These have a shade of meaning different from that of raihna. 
They, especially japa, suggest a parallel course of action. Thus 
mal cokha oir parhda reha, means simply I read for a long 
time, whereas paphda gea would imply that I kept on reading, 
while so-and-so was doing something else (working, etc.), ma! 
sunanda jaSga, tft likhda cal, 1 shall keep on relating, you keep 
on writing down. 

Continuance is expressed also by prefixing the root (with -i 
added) to the various parts of jan& and calna, 

supax cal, keep on telling (fire away !): kamm kari cal, work 
away. 

akhi jah, keep on saying : oh wag! janda e, he is keeping on 
hurrying away. 

Habit or Repetition. 

This idea is expressed in different ways according to the tense. 
The second verb is always karna for the infinitive, imperative, 
present conditional and future, and h6na for the tenses of the 
present participle. 
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(i) Kama. Infinitive, imperative and present conditional and 
future. Both verbs are put in the same tense, i.e., both are 
infinitive or both imperative, and so on. For the simple 
imperative singular see below. 

jhate binds neb! aupa karna cahida e, one should not make 
a practice of coming repeatedly. 

tfi rinnhl kare oafigi gall e, if you make a habit of 
doing the cooking it will be a good thing. 

5ttb§ na bass! karl, do not make a habit of laughing here. 

The imperative has a second construction — the past participle 
with the imperative karna. This is always used in the case 
of the simple imperative singular (i.e., the root). m§rS k61 
bawhea kard, make a practice of sitting beside me. 

In the future the terminations -ga, etc., of the first verb are 
omitted, mai ghallS kariSga, I shall make a habit of sending. 

(ii> Hona, Tenses formed from the present participle. Both 
verbs in the same tense. Verb substantive never occurring 
more than once. 


mai masitl parhda hunda sS 
oh mucohS neh! munande hund§ 

jS 5b kadi ghulda hunda 
mai wehnna bonna ma. 


Iused to read in the mosque, 
they do not get their mous- 
tache shaved, 
if he had ever been in the 
habit of wrestling. 


In connection with the second imperative construction under 
habit and repetition above it should be noted — 

(a) that the past participle is indeclinable, thus in bawhea 
kar6, bawheil remains unchanged, 

(J) that the past participle is for this purpose always formed 
directly in a regular manner from the root even though no such 
past participle is in ordinary use in the verb, thus we have— 

rinnhea kar make a habit of cooking, 

khlSwea kar make a habit of standing, 

nahftweS kar make a habit of washing, 

where the ordinary past participles areriddha, khldta, nahata. 
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jana, go. 

A- note on japa will perhaps be useful. It has three uses in 
connection with other verbs. 

(1) To form the passive, as oh phapdea gea, he was beaten. 
(See under passive voice.) 

(2) When joined to the root of many intransitive verbs to 
express completeness, it does not add the idea of going — but 
that may be inherent in the root itself. 

Sometimes it is almost meaningless, mukk jana, be finished 
off, bkull jana, forget, tutt jana, break. The idea of " going ” 
is absent, save in transitive verbs , where it is found. 

(3) Joined to the contracted conjunctive participle of verbs 
of action it retains its meaning of going or moving away. As the 
contracted conj. part, is the same in form as the root, this use 
must be carefully distinguished from (2). In the case of (3) the 
verbs are all verbs of action, i.e., they indicate a definite action, 
and may be either trails, or intrans. In the case of (2) they 
are not verbs of action. To this statement there are three excep- 
tions. The verbs baihna, sit, auna, come, though indicating 
action fall under (2) and pina, drink, comes under both (2) and 

(3). 

akh jana tell and go : wekh jan.a, look and go : hat jana, 
go to one side, nass jana, run away: sun jana, hear and go. 
See also Syntax under Conj. Part., p. 37b, 

In bhull japa, forget, and a j§na, come, there is no idea of 
ts going,” pi jana, has two senses either with (2) drink up, or 
with (3) drink and go. Contrast mukk gea, it is finished, and 
muka gea, he has finished it and gone, mar geS, he is dead, 
and mar gea e, he has beaten him and gone. 

(4) For phrases like dassl jah, akhd§ jah, see Compound 
Verbs above, p. 335. 

SYNTAX. 

Order of Words. 

The normal order of words in Panjabi is, (1 ) attribute of nomi- 
native, (2) nominative, (3) attribute of object, [4) object, (5) 
adverbs, (6) verb, thus, ter a jorxdar Shn& ahapeS nft kab d& 
22 
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j6ga th&kda si? why was your partner forbidding those 
children ? 

The flexibility of conversational Panjabi is, however, extra- 
ordinary, and there is hardly any order in which the words of a 
sentence are not found. The order .changes according to the 
emphasis. 

Thus for dh jane ki paid karde san P what were those men 
doing ? we may hear karde ki sap. oh jane paid? 

Similarly Dina te Gamma lag© annde n§>, Dina and Gamma 
ire coming along, may appear as amide n§ Dina wi lag a te 
Gamma wl laga. 

sard rupae lagg gaie sap, all the rupees were spent, may 
become gaid sap rupae sare lagg. 

jd 5s 6hnfi. wdkh lea e te bin pucchet kaddh ditta e, if he has 
seen him and without inquiring turned him out, may be changed 
to jd ds dhnfl lea e wdkh te bin pucchelt ditta e kaddh. 

The difficulty lies in knowing how and when to vary the order 
of a sentence, and only practice and experience can solve the 
problem. 

The Repetition of Words. 

The repetition of words never gives an intensive or emphatic 
sense. It indicates distribution over time or space, or over a 

number of objects, or the English word f nice 9 “ nice and 

clean,” etc., “Thanda thanda pani* nice cold water sajri 

sajri malai — nice fresh oream. 

bauht sard tagrd tagrd khidard, many strong (good) players* 
chdtl chdtl patthd kutarl, quickly cut up the fodder. 

5h kahlS kahla turda e, he walks fast, 
gddd gddd (patt patt, lakk lakk) pani si, there was water 
up to the knees (thighs, waist). 

rah mas! cappa oappa jS gitth gitth caura si, the road was 
scarcely a hand breadth or a span broad. 

trai trai sag® car c&r three each, nay rather four each, 
japd japd di marzi each man’s wish, 

jl jl d& jlkap ji kard as each person’s desire may be. 

In each of these examples it will be seen that the idea of the 
repeated word is, as it were, spread out over a number of objects 
or over a period of time. 
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The conjunctive participle is repeated to express repetition or 
continuance. Thus phand phandke, having kept on beating : 
supa sunakS, having kept on relating: akh akhke, having 
repeatedly said. 

Doublets. 

When words are repeated in a more or less altered form one 
of two ideas seems to be present to the mind, ( 1} a more or less 
jocular reference to something familiar, and(2) a spreading out of 
the sense for the sake of emphasis. The first case occurs when 
the second word is very slightly altered from the first and is a 
mere jingling repetition of it, the other when the second is a 
totally different word. Of course these two senses merge into 
one another and it would be a mistake to draw any hard and fast 
distinctions. 


gall katth 
kfinda saihnda 
de duake 
kar katarke 
banea battrea 
akh wdkhke 
sacci muecl 


word, matter, 
speaking, 
having given, 
having done, 
made. 

having said, 
truly. 


jhtithi mtlthi 
kuri mud 
jane shape 
jana khana 

in am shinam 
mam um 


falsely. 

falsely. 

men. 

Tom, Dick and 
Harry, 
reward, 
reward. 


The second word in all these cases is interesting. Sometimes 
it is an ordinary Panjabi word ; if so it usually gives up its own 
meaning and merely emphasises the meaning of the first. Thus 
above saihnda, means enduring; duak€, having caused to give ; 
katark§, having cut; wekhkS, having seen ; katth is a Kashmiri 
word not otherwise used in Panjabi, and means the same as gall. 
For the ‘familiar reference’ it is usual to change the first con- 
sonant to sh or prefix sh to an initial vowel. Otherwise the first 
accented vowel may be a changed to H and this is generally done 
if the word already begins with sh. 


The Agreement of Subject and Predicate. 

As a rule the verb agrees with its nominative in number and, 
where the form of the verb permits, in gender. 

In the case of two or more nominatives of different gender the 
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rule is (a) for living things or material objects the verb is 
masculine plural, (6) for abstract nouns in the case of two or 
more singular nouns, the verb is singular and agrees with the 
word nearest to it, 

oh d§ dhiS puttar tur gaie his sons and daughters went 

away. 

pagalpuna t§ bewuktlfi bar! he committed great madness 
kiti and folly. 

tusl addressed to a single person may have a plural masculine 
verb, whether the person be a man or a woman. 

A word denoting a woman, if used for politeness’ sake with 
a plural verb, always has that verb masculine, and in this case 
the attribute of politeness, “hori,” is almost invariably added. 
The words miss sahb and m§m sahb may ornit hori. An 
adjective preceding one of these words is kept feminine. 

miss sahb or mem sahb ahnde n§ the lady says. 
b§bbe hori rft piryde n§ mother is carding cotton, 

saddl bhaip hori bauhkar phern oursisterhasbegunto sweep. 
lagg§ ni 

Two nouns are frequently used together without a conjunction, 
so that they are considered one and take a singular verb, thus — 
oh da koi dhx puttar nehl he has no son or daughter. 

mez kursi datthi hoi e, or mez te kursi datthe hoe n§, the 
table and chair have been placed. 

Similarly we have roti tukkar, food, khaijd caul, sugar and 
rice ; dal caul, dal and rice, hal hakikat, condition or state. 
Such compounds usually take thegenderof the second component, 
tukkar is masculine, cauj is masculine plural, hakikat is feminine, 
but some make the compound hal hakikat masculine. 

Pairs. 

Most articles which we think of in English as in pairs are 
referred to in Panjabi in the singular unless several pairs are 
meant. The followingcome under thisrule. The gender of each 
word i$ indicated. 
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tambi (f.), sutthan (f.), salwar (f.) ? paejama (ra.), ghutann£ 
(m.), patlftn (f.) are used for various kinds of trousers worn by 
men) patlun being reserved. for English trousers, sutthan is 
used also for the baggy trousers worn by Panjabi women. Other 
examples are jutti, shoe or pair of shoes, capli, sandal ; kainci, 
scissorsf ueca, tongs, pincers ; thus mund§ tambi pal, jutti lahi, 
the boy put on his trousers and took off his shoes. Words for 
socks are exceptions, they are generally used in the plural. 
Socks are julab (f. } more often jareb or jaleb), massl f., mauza 
m. Other exceptions are dastana (m.) glove; pafla (m.) and 
kbrS, (f.) wooden shoe used by Hindus. 

The Agent Case. 

When a transitive verb is usedin one of the tenses formed from 
the past participle the subject of the sentence is put in the agent 
case and the participle agrees with the object unless the word nft 
intervenes and governs it. This construction is really passive, 
thus mal ikk turumti m&ri, I killed a turumtl (merlin), is 
properly by me a turumtl was killed.” 

ds kitabS parhiS honglS he will have read the books, 

mere bhatriyg mere te arzi pal my nephew brought a case 

against me. 

teri majjh nfi kise dittha ? has any one seen your buffalo ? 
ktlna, speak, bdlna, speak, and laggna, begin, bhullpa, forget, 
darna, fear, etc., do not of course take this transitiveeonstruction. 

kehra k5ea, who spoke ? 

hun wahp lagga e, now he has begun to plough. 

Compound verbs in which the second verb is intransitive do 
not take the agent construction, oh kih di manji lai turea, 
whose bed has he taken away. 5h g£ gea, he has given the 
cow and gone. 

The word le*up.& or lai&UQi. has two past participles, leanda 
or lai&nd&, which takes the agent construction, and le&ea or 
lai&e&, which does not. 

Forms like phaySI d$Ql» let oneself be caught, wifch&U dGyl, 
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appear, let oneself be seen, take the agent construction, thus 
their usage differs from that of corresponding words in Urdu. 

sag.dh$ pharai neb! ditti, sag8 wikhali wi neh! ditti, the 
buffalo did not let himself be caught, he did not even show 
himself. 

If nfl comes after the object the verb ceases to agree with it 
and is put in the masculine singular. 

6hnS kuriS nfl ma! dhit banaea si, I made those girls my 
daughters. 

The infinitival construction with the agent, whereby intention 
or necessity is expressed, is employed equally with transitive 
and intransitive verbs; os ch§ti turna e, he has to walk fast. 

tfl bhalk£ jana we ? are you going to-morrow ? 


The Genitive Case. 


The uses of the genitive (formed by means of the preposition 
d&) are very similar to those found in English. The following 
typical phrases which are somewhat different in idiom from 
English should be noted. They indicate the common usage. 


oh di barl eah 
oh di mhabbat 
bar! afs5s di gall 

kufr di gall 
m£ra Shda wair e 


great desire for it. 
love for him, or, his love, 
a matter for regret, a regrettable 
affair, 
blasphemy. 

there is enmity between him and 


me. 

“happy” da lafs the word “ happy.” 
call warheS da four years old. 


The Dative Case 

The preposition nfl generally indicates the dative case. It 
has the sense of to, for, for the sake of. 

Sh nfl dSh give it to him. 

kupi duddh nfl gei the girl has gone for milk, 

mai t&nfi tear kar denna wt I will get it ready for you. 
mai tbnfi tear karna w£ I will make you ready. 
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nfi is used with verbs of necessity or advisability t&nftldrlda 
e, you need. 

oh nfi pand cukkni pawegi, he will have to lift the weight. 
mijna, be obtained, meet, and aupa, come, in many senses take 
nfi. 

wate ohnfl bahrla milea on the way he met a pig. 
tenfi kinna aunda e ? how much is your share ? 

The idea of possession, expressed in English by “have” is often 
rendered by the auxiliary verb or auna, come, with nfi, especially 
if an abstract thing is referred to. 

mere panjhal nfi bara gussa my partner got very angry. 

aea 

5hnfi kujjh hosh nehi he has no sense or consciousness. 

mSnfipata nehl lagga I got no trace. 

nfi is used in expressions of time, the time at which anything 
happened, rat nfi, by night, eauh dint nfi, in four days, athw§ 
din nfi, on the eighth day, in a week. 

The Accusative Case. 

This case is formed with or without nfi. Nothing but long 
practice will fully show when to insert and when to omit nfi. It 
may, however, be said that nfi is always employed with proper 
nouns; with other nouns it has the effect of making more definite 
or of indicating something already referred to or previously 
known. Frequently no meaning can be attached to it. 

JhandU nfi kol khalharke ill marl, he put Jhandu standing 
beside him and killed a kite. 

ill nfi te mar chaddea as for the kite he killed it. 

Compound verbs, having for the second part an intransitive 
verb, the whole being transitive in sense, take or omit nfi accord* 
ing to the same rules as other verbs. Such verbs are leauna, 
lai jania, lai turna, de jana, pi jana, etc. 

In the case of cognate accusatives in which the verb and noun 
express the same thought, and of combinations of a noun and a 
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verb in which the two words express a single idea, the noun 
does not take nfl, Such phrases are the following : — 
hHr§ marne or gubbhS marniS, to strike blows with the 
fist, laral larnl, fight a fight, ga3h£ kad&hnft, give abuse, 
mflr kha^l, receive a beating, jhttth marna, tell a lie. 

Many verbs take two accusatives, such as causative verbs, 
verbs meaning to consider, call, believe, name, teach. Generally 
one noun takes nfl and the other omits it, occasionally both 
omit it. 

n fl Arbi parha teach the boy Arabic, 

tfl 5hnfi hafaj mannS § you believe him to be a Hafiz 

* (one who knows the Quran 

by heart). 

mal t6rl beiztl apnl beizti I consider your dishonour 
samjhna w£. mine. 

If in place of the second noun we have an adjective, it is put 
in the nominative singular masculine ; if it ends in -a it is put 
in the nominative singular masculine or takes the ending -eS. 

d&gdar ku^I nfi tagreS klta the doctor made the girl well, 
kdthi nfl bara sShnft banaea made the house very beautiful. 

Of course if a noun is understood with the adjective, the 
adjective may take the number and gender of that noun, thus 
mal 5h dlS dhi£ nfl apnl& samjhna wt, T consider his daughters 
mine. 

Locative Case. 

The locative case may be expressed with or without a prepo > 
sition. The presenoe of an organic locative (without a prepo- 
sition) is a phenomenon of considerable interest. The organic 
locative is used as follows : — 

(i) with words indicating villages, countries, towns or 
other places, to express to at or in. Panjabe, in the 
Panjab, maslti, in the mosque, N attl, to or in Natt, 
skills, at school,' WilaitS, in Wilayat (Europe, 
America). Not all such names have an organic 
locative form. 
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(ii) with ordinary nouns to indicate with or in, oifcen to 

indicate the means or instrumentality and seems 
confined to those parts of the body found in pairs, 
dtth hatth!, with two hands, kehri galls, for what 
reason or matter ? sSddi nazr! nehl pea, he did 
not come within our sight (sights), as! gall! lagg 
paie, we gob into matters, we got talking, hatth! 
baddhi, with hands joined (in supplication). 

(iii) with words expressive of time and other words, to 

indicate time at or during or after which an event 
occurs, wajj! btlh!, with doors shut, when doors 
are shut, latthl buhi, when doors are open. These 
two phrases are generally used in connection with 
earthquakes, sutt! band!, when people are asleep. 
din6, by day, rati, by night, do paihrl, at noon, 
panjhi warhl, in 25 years, kehrS w$)$, at what 
time ? kuw$}6, at a wrong time, late, oh! din!, in 
six days. There is a peculiar phrase warhi dinl, 
meaning in a year or every year. 

(iv) with words expressing sums of money, to indicate 

price cafth annl watt!, at the rate of a watti (two 
ser) for four annas, paup! das! rupai, for nine 
and three quarter rupees. 


Vocative Case. 

The special vocative endings are of ten omitted, the nominative 
forms being used instead of the vocative. The vocative forms 
generally imply a certain degree of familiarity and are not much 
used in polite speech. The vocative ending generally implies 
that the person is addressed as tfi, in the second singular. Thus 
we may address a servant or school-boy as Karin DlnS, but 
to one requiring a little more ceremony, we should say (if we 
employ the name) “ Karm Din.” For. this reason w'e do not 
usually find the vocative form used with titles of respect. W e hear 
MAstar Aziz Ahmad, hot Mas tar Aziz Ahmada, Sardar Hakim 
Sihh, not Sardar Hakim Sinha. If an adjective agreeing with 
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a noun is given the vocative ending the noun must have it also, 
but the noun may have it while the adjective has the ordinary 
prepositional termination. Thus we may have mereo bhrawS* 
mer§ bhrawS, but not mSreS bra. 

A descriptive noun or adjective is sometimes put in the plural 
for the sake of ceremony even when only one person is addressed. 
Thus badshfthd, sjdrawarQ, 0 kings, despotic ones, meaning 
simply 3 4 you who in comparison with me are a king, you ivho are 
so insistent. ’ 


The ending -eft. 

In certain cases where in Urdu we should have the oblique 
singular in -6 or the absolute form in -a we find in Panjabi a 
form ending in -eS. It is confined to participles and adjectives 
ending in -ft. The cbiefc cases are the following 

(i) when the participle or adjective is complementary to a 
subject in the agent case, as— 

tft tie lageS janft si you were to go on. 

mat turdet turdeft Qhntl ditthft I saw him while I was walking. 


(2) when in logical agreement with an infinitive, or with some 
subject not expressed in the impersonal construction of the 


infinitive or passive participle. 

diggdeft i sawar itowlda e 
m6r€ kolS siddheS nehl khlon 
htmda 

niweft h6k§ jana si 
siddheS nehl khlSta jandft or 
siddheS nehl khlSwIda e 


one beoomes a rider by falling. 
I cannot stand straight. 

one should have gone stooping, 
it is not possible to stand 
straight. 


(3) in logical agreement with an object which has nft after it. 

{See also under past participle.) 


dhnfl tagreft karnft 
mal dhnft tur&eft dittha 

m&nfi etth6 aeS car warhe hoe 
n§ 


to make him well. 

I saw him walking. Cf, (1) 
above. 

it is four years 9ince I came 
here. 
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(4) in agreement with a nominative this construction is 
sometimes found to indicate a state. Generally, however, the 
participle is nominative. 

malpayh&ndeSparhandeSaea 1 came h&re immediately after 

teaching him. (lit. I came 
while teaching him.) 

hasadeS hassdeS laga janda si he was going along laughing. 

(5) with the preposition bin, bijn, bina, bajhS, without. 

bin khadheS without eating. 

piteS bina ai she came without drinking. 

Personal Pronouns. 

Order. Pronouns of the first person usually precede those of 
the second and third persons, those of the second usually precede 
those of the third, similarly first and second personal pronouns 
usually precede nouns. 

mai tft lag© jaitge you and 1 will go. 

mai te m©rl wauhtl gai© my wife and I went. 

In the dativeand accusative personal pronouns always take the 
preposition nft except in the case of the third personal pronouns 
which may omit it if the thing referred to is not a person, 
mai oh mallSg& I shall take possession of that. 

The I or hi (or -©) of emphasis, when used with personal pro- 
nouns, always follows the preposition nft except in the case of 
the third singular. 

m$nft i akhea he said it to me, 
os© nfl marea he struck him . 

in the case of other prepositions the particle of emphasis 
precedes the preposition. 

For the use of the pronouns with jeha jeddha see under 
adjectives. 

Attributive No\ins and Adjectives. 

When an attributive noun or adjective is used with a personal 
pronoun the pronouns retain their ordinary case forms except in 
the first and second pronoun, and if there is a preposition, the 
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attributive adjective comes between the pronoun and the 
preposition. 

<3s bhalSmanas sara I ragartea he. worthy man, disposed of 

(used up, etc.) all. 

First and second persons. In the singular the genitive is used 
except in the agent case where the ordinary agent form is found : 
thus— • 

ma! garib kl akhjja si what could T, poor man. say ? 

mSrS garib da of me poor man. 

In the dative and accusative singular we find the two forms. 

xn$m£l garib nS, t&n4 garib nil, and mer§ garib nft, t§re garib 
nil, to me poor man, to you poor man ; that is, the ordinary 
genitive form may precede the adjective. 

In the plural either the genitive form or the form used for the 
agent precedes the adjective, thus — 

saddle! sateS hdei nft to us worried persons, 
tusi badshakS nil to you kings (great men). 

The forms sathS and tuhathS become asl thb and tusS th.S, 
s&ddeS . . thS, tuhaddeS . . th§ ; as tusil janea tk&, from you men. 
In this case the thi may be replaced by th! and tS, which are not 
oommon with the simple words sathS and tubathS ; methS and 
teth8 become m§r§. .thft and t&rS. .tbS, th& being replaceable 
by thl and t8. 

Use of tft and tus!. 

There is sometimes a little difficulty in the use of t€L and tus! 
in addressing single individuals. The following rules may be of 
some assistance ; all servants, all ordinary school-boys and 
sohool-girls, all ordinary villagers, and all persons more or less 
corresponding ih rank to these, such as common policemen, small 
shopkeepers, should be addressed as tft. Persons of higher rank 
such as village officials (zaildSrs, patwSrls), olerks in offices, 
teachers in schools (except sometimes the lower teachers), city 
officials, bigger shopkeepers and all others of corresponding rank 
should be addressed as tusl. 

When there is a doubt it is better co err on the side of extra 
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ceremony, but the practice among some of speaking to servants 
and school-boys and school-girls as tusl is to be deprecated. 
However usage varies here. 

The word hori. see p. 292, is always masculine plural even 
when referring to women : thus — 

tuhaddl bhaip. hori a§ nS, your sister has come, where 
tuhaddl is feminine in agreement with bhain and yet hori 
attracts the verb into the masculine. Without hori the sentence 
would be tuhaddl bhain al e. For polite reference to a woman 
it is generally jiecessary to insert hori. 

Sometimes hori has the effect suggesting someone’s family 
instead of merely the person himself. This is especially the case 
if the word is used with a junior member of the family. Thus 
KutbS horS dl jhotl may mean, and if Qutba is a junior member 
of the family, probably will mean, not Qutba's buffalo calf, but 
one belonging to Qutba’s family. 

Pronominal Suffixes. 

Very frequent use is made of pronominal suffixes which are 
sometimes added at the end of a word, with or without change in 
the ending of the word, and are sometimes used independently; in 
the future tense they are often infixes, being inserted in the 
middle of the word. They indicate personal pronouns. The 
characteristic letters are as follows : — 

Person. Singular. Plural. 

Second . . . . -tt, -1, -a, I, 

Third . . . . s~, -stl n6, 

There are no suffixes for the first person, It should be noted 
that the suffixes must be used instead of, not along with, the pro- 
noun or noun to which they refer. Thus one may say mal 
marflga I will beat thee, or mal t$nfi mart ga, but not mal t&nft 
marfiga, for in that case the -ft in m&rftga and the tfcnu would 
both mean ‘ thee * and there would be redundancy. They are 
never used reflexively. 

Suffixes are employed : 

(i) to indicate the object, direct or indirect. 
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(ii) to indicate possession or connection, 

(iii) with the past tenses of transitive verbs to indicate the 

agent or subject of the verb, 

(iv) for the second person, singular and plural, to indicate 
the person addressed. 

It is usually quite easy to know which of these meanings is in- 
tended ; thus in dS sti dhSli, give him eight annas, sft means to 
him. in mSr stt, beat him.' sfl is him, in d5 bhra sh indicates 
possession, two brothers are to him. 

The second plural suffix is always j§, that of the third singular 
b % the u being sometimes pronounced so short that the suffix 
becomes -s, the third plural suffix is ne, or nS. It is ne when it 
is a separate word or when r, r, rh, rh precede it. This becomes 
$8 or nS in the infixes for the future. See below. 

The auffix for the second singular varies as follows : — 

The second singular suffix for the agent is — i if the verb is sin- 
gular, - 1 if the verb is plural. When it is not the agent it varies 
according to the number and person of the nominative of the 
sentence. If the nominative is first person, singular or plural, 
the suffix is 4, if the nominative is third person singular, it is -l 
if plural -!, Finally -I is al ways changed to -a, if the preceding 
vowel is itself I, thus instead of kl I, we have ki a, what is it, etc. 

Infixes are found only in the future. The following cases are 
common — 


mal kaddhfiga 

I shall expel thee. 

5h kad&hlga 

he will expel thee. 

mal mHijggl 

I shall beat yon. 

5h m&rj©g& 

he will beat you. 

5b kaddhstlga 

he will expel him. 

5b kacjLdhiiSg& 

he will expel them. 

as! kaddhflg© 

we shall expel thee. 

5b kaddhijlg© 

they will expel thee. 

as! marjSg© 

we shall beat you. 

5b marjgg© 

they will beat you. 

5h kaddhstlg© 

they will expel him. 

5h kaddhrigg© 

they will expel them. 
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Similarly for other verbs ; some of these are commoner than 
others, and generally speaking the beginner would do well to 
watch for these suffixes or infixes and use those which he hears. 

In the present conditional there are only two cases common, a 
first singular nominative with a second singular suffix and a 
third singular nominative with a second singular suffix. Thus 
mat ki karft, what shall I do in thy affair ? plr pawl, pain be to 
thee (abuse), sti and ne, the suffixes for the third singular and 
plural, and jd the suffix for the second plural, may in addition 
to the above examples, be used as separate words following the 
different parts of the future and present conditional. 

The auxiliary verb shows the following changes. The present 
tense is omitted altogether in favour of the suffix, except when 
the verb is emphatic in which case the word hai is used for all 
persons and numbers followed by the suffix. In the past tense 
suffixes are added only to si and sS, which both become sa before 
the suffix, and to sSn which can take two suffixes, the second 
singular, becoming sani, and the third plural, becoming sang. 

In a clause containing a transitive verb in any of the tenses 
formed with the past participle, the suffix indicates the agent and 
not the object, etc. Thus we may say mal martga sfx, I shall 
beat him, but not as a rule mal marea su, I heat him. This 
should be ma! osnft marea. The violations of this rule are 
infrequent and it does seem safe to consider them as regular 
usage. 

Exception: the 1st sing, or plur. agent with 2nd sing, or 
plur. pronominal suffix^ is fairly common in the pluperfect and 
infin., and is sometimes heard in the past indef. and pres, perf. 

Second Singular Suffix. 

(f) with the nominative of the verb in the first person 
singular or plural. 

mal marft kuttfigfi- I shall beat and belabour thee, 
as! khl5t6 h5§ ft (I tell thee) we are standing. 
ae& ft (I tell thee) I am coming (lit. have come). 

sar6 jhallS ft we are all mad (I tell thee) ; but sarg 

jhall§ nl they are all mad (see under 
iii). 
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as! jhall© te hai ft mad w© certainly are. 

(ii) with the nominative in the third singular, 
bepa rurhI=tSr§ b©r& ru?h© may thy boat be carried away, 

perdition take thee. 

gQp lagigi = tenft gd]l lagg© a ballet strike thee, perdition 

take thee. 

8h marlgft = 5h tenfl m&r©ga he will strike thee, 
bhra ftwlgft thy brother will come, 

lambard&r awl j§,wl kariga the village headman will come 

and go (to and from thy house), 
r6%l hoi 1 hast thou got bread ? 

9 kl &, ped &eft 1? what is it (I ask thee), or what 

is the matter with thee, has thy 
father come t 


(iii) with third plural nominative. 


paisa labbh gale nf 
paisa labbh gaie s5.nl 
sfir© jhall© n! 
na jfft, marnlg© 

(iv) as agent. 
rQtl kh&dhl a 

kl akhea 1, pl$dj&pa 1 

kl akhea sal, kuj*Inalkhaj*ni 
sal 


didst thou get the pice ? 
hadst thou got the pice ? 

(I tell thee) they are all mad. 
do not go, they will beat thee. 

hast thou eaten bread (Le., thy 
food) ? 

what didst thou say, has thou to 
go to the village ? 
what didst thou say, hadst thou 
to take the girl with fchee ? 


Second plural suffix — always j©. 


3tth© da j© 
maf §e& j© 

©h aujSga te m&ij5ga 

kl j©, takkrea nehf j© 
§khn§ kl saj© 


(I say to you) there are two there. 
(I say to you) I have come, am 
coming. 

he will come to you and beat you 
(auj©g& for ajSgft). 
what is it, did he not meet you ? 
what had you to say or what 
ought you to have said ? 
are you going to walk ? 


$urn& j© 
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Third singular, stl or s. 

lai 5- sfi, dfi su pauli bring him, give him a four -anna 

bit. 

ikk kurl su te do puttar stl he has one daughter and two 00 ns. 
ghar gel hosugl she will have gone to his house, 

aufltlga te marsuga. he will come to him and beat 

him. 

mal nehl stl gea pind. I did not go to him to the village, 

jad wgkhSga stl t£ akhl stl when thou seest him say to him. 
bhra ge5 stl mar te bSbbS his brother has died and his mother 
hogei stl bamar has got ill. 

do kuj- l& sa stl ikk mar gel he had two girls, one died, 
sa stl 

ki akhea stl or ki akheSs what did he say ? 

kitthS auija stl where has he to come from, where 

is he coming from ? 

Third plural n6 or ne (as a separate word always n5). 
kas carhl nS, deh6 ne daw&l they have got fever, give them 

medicine. 

mamma mar geS ne their mother’s brother has died, 

awdda te marnSda if he comes he will beat them, 

hup jSpa nS k$ paihlS Jana have they to go now or had they 
sane to go before. 

akheasapS? akhea IhdnSga did they say so ? (yes. doubtless) 

they will have said so. 

The following differences should be noted : — aunna 8, thou art 
coming : auna 1, hast thou to come ? aund5 I, I ask thee is he 
coming : kitthS aea 8, whence hast thou come ? kitthS aea 1 
whence has he come (I ask thee) : kitthS 51 § 3 whence hast thou 
(feminine) come ? kitth8 ai a, I ask thee whence has she come. 

Pronominal Suffixes, pp. 348-351. 

To avoid confusion it should be remembered that, while 
these suffixes never indicate the nominative case, they do 
indicate the agent case, which Europeans often think of as the 
nominative. As the use of the suffixes is always found difficult 
23 
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it will be well to give the conjugation of the whole verb with 
the suffixes attached. Some parts do not usually take a suffix, 
but usage on this point is not invariable. 


With Auxiliary Verb ob Verb Substantive. 


mat sajjan it P 
mal sajjan s% 
til na^an sU P 
as! jhalle ft, 


Examples. 

I ask thee, am I a friend ? 
I am his friend, 
art thou her sister-in-law ? 
I tell thee we are mad. 


Present 

Person. Possible suffixes. 
Singular. 

First . . (mat) ft, je, sfi, ne, 
Second . . (tft) sti, ne, 

Third . . (oh) i, (or a), je, sU., 


Tense 

Possible suffixes. 
Plural. 

(asl) ft, je, sti, ne. 

(tusl) sti, ne. 

(oh) nt, je, sti, ne. 


ne, 


Emphatic . 

First . . hai ft, je, hai ft, je. 

Second., none, none. 

Third . . hai I, je, s% ne, hain n!, je, su, ne. 


Past Tense . 

First . . (mai) saje, sasfl, sane, (asl) saje, sas ti, sane. 

Second . . tft, none, tnsl, none. 

Third . . (oh) sai, saje., sastt, (oh) sanl, saje, sash, sane, 
sane. * 


With Transitive Verbs. 

Suffixes with dasspa, show. 

Imperative. 

tft doss or dassl sti, ne, tusl dasso or dasseo sti, ne. 

Present Conditional, I may show, etc, 

m&1 da ^ 8& > dass * je, sti, ne, asl dassiye je, etl, ne (not ft), 
tft done sd, ne, tnsl dasso sti, ne. 

oh dust, dasse je, sd, ne, oh dassa^ 1, je, sd, ne. 
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Future , I shall show. 

mal dassi -ga (fem, -gi) je, sfl, ne : also dassft -ga (fern, -gi}, 
dassjega (f. -gi). 
tft dasse-ga (f. -gi) sfl, ne. 

oh dasse-ga (f. -gi) je, su, ne: dassiga, dassjega, dassftga, 
dassne-ga (f. -gi). 

asl dassige je, su, ne (f . -git) : dassftge, dassjega (f . -gi£). 
tusi dassoge sfl, ne (f. -gi£). 

oh dassange je, ah, ne (f. -gi&) : dassnige, dassjege, dassuge, 
dassnege (f. -gi£). 

The future may also end in -da, -di, -de, -dig. 

Past Conditional , J should show, if 1 showed, etc. 
Suffixes are used only with the -o forms; see Grammar, 
pp. 378-381. 

mal dass-do (f . -dlo) i, je, su, ne. 
tft dass-do (f. -dio) stl, ne. 
oh dass-do (f . -dio) I, je, sh., ne. 
as!, none. 

tusi dass-deo (f. dio) sfl, ne. 
oh dass-d§o (f. -dio) ni, je, sd, ne. 

Present Indicative , I am showing, I show, 
mal dass-na ft, dass-da je, sfl, ne : f. -ni ft, -di je, su, ne. 
tft dass-da su, ne : f . -di sti, ne. 
oh dass-da i, je, su, ne : f . -di a, je, sfx, ne. 

Imperfect. 

mat dass-da (f. -di) saje, sasfl, sa^e. 
tft dassda sasu : f. dassdi sasfl. 

* oh dass-da (f. -di) sai, saje, sasft, sane, 
as! dass-de (f. -diS) saje, sasfl, sape. 
tusi dass-de (f. -diS) sasti, sa^e. 
oh dass-de (f. -diS) saiji, saje, sash, sane. 

In the past indefinite, present perfect, pluperfect and future 
perfect of transitive verbs, tenses in which the passive parti- 
ciple is used, agreement is with the logical objeot (except, of 
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course, where agreement is blocked by nft), and the use of 
pronom. suff. is generally confined to the 3rd 9ing. and plur. 
suffixes to indicate the agent. Occasionally the 2nd sing, and 
plur. suffixes are used when the logical nominative is mal 
or as$ to express the idea “ I am (or we arej speaking to thee ” 
or “ you ” 

Note. — To express the simple past with a suffix we must use 
the -o form or the pluperfect. The ordinary past if followed 
by a kuffix, has the force of a present perfect. 

Present Perfect. 

The following eases therefore arise : — 
mal tukkar khadha t (je), I tell thee (you) that I have 

eaten my food. 

mal rot! khadhl a (je), I tell thee (you) I have eaten 

bread. 

mal d5 paraiu^the khadhe nt (je), .... two chapatis (masc.). 
mal d0 rofclt khadhil ni (je), .... two chapatis (fem.). 

Instead of mal we may have ast, we. 

tukkar khadha sd (ue), he has (they have) eaten food, 

roti khftdhX sd (ne), .... bread, 

do pannthe khadhe sd (ne), .... two chapatis (masc.). 

do ro^XS khadhis sd (ne), .... two chapatis (fern.). 

For the simple past use -o forms or pluperfect, tukkar 
kbadho sd (ue), he (they) ate food: roti khadhlo sd (ne), 
he (they) ate bread. 


Pluperfect (also means simple past). 
The above sentences will become — 


mal or ast khadha sal (aaje), 

I etc. ate oi 

• had eaten. 

mal or asS kh&dhl sftl (sSje), 

do. 

do. 

mal or asS khadhe saijl (sSje), 

do. 

do. 

mal or ast khfidhlS sai,! (sgje), 

do. 

do. 

khadha (fem. khadhl) sash or 

he (they) ate or had eaten. 

e&he, 



khadhe (f . khadhil) sash or save, 

do. 

da 
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Future Perfect 

mal khadha howiga (hojega), I tell thee (you) that I shall 

have eaten. 

mal khadhl howigi (hojegl), do. with fem. sing, object, 

mal khadhe honfge (hojege), do. withmasc. plur. object, 

mal khadhia honlgla (hojegxi), do. with fern. plur. object. 
So also with asS, we. 

khadha hosftga (honega), he (they) will have eaten, 
khadhl hosugx (honegi), do. fern, sing, object, 

khadhe hosuge (honege), do. masc. plur. object 

khadhli hosugit (honegil), do. fern. plur. object. 

If the future in -da is used the forms will be howida, howi- 
di, hosfida, hopiediS, etc., with d substituted for g. 

The suffixes may also follow the verb as mentioned above. 

Infinitive. 

mal tukkar kha^a i (je), I tell thee (you) 1 have to eat 

food, 

mai rotl khanl a (je), do. fem. sing, object, 

mal khane n! (je), do. masc. plur. object, 

mal khakis n! (je), do. fem. plur. object, 

and so on. The infinitive may be used all through the present, 
past and future exactly in the same way as khadha except 
that khana, khanl, khane, khaniS occur instead of khadha, 
khadhx, khadhe, khadhil : thus— 

aaS rotiS khapiS saje, we tell you that we had to eat 

chapatis. 

paraupthe khane sane, they had to eat chapatis 

(masc. plur.). 

mal oaul khane honfge, I tell thee I shall have to eat 

rice. 

rotiS khanxt hostldit, he will have to eat chapatis. 

With Intransitive Verbs. 

The only difference is in the past tenses wherewith intransitive 
verbs the agent case is not used. It must be observed that 
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even in infcr. verbs the agent ease is regularly found with the 
agent -infinitive, thus— 

kikan tuxna sasu P how was he to walk ? 

rotiS laike janifi ne. they have to take the chapatis 

and go. 

Here we should have expected jitna ne, but the infin, ia 
attracted into the form of the noun which is the object of laike : 
see Grammar, p. 372. 

Present Perfect. 

Examples ; — 

mai gea 3, T tell thee 1 have gone, 

mai gea stl ghar, I have gone to his house. 

We get the following forms (using gea, went) — 
mai ge& 3, je, sil, ne, asl gae 3, je, su, ne. 

t& gea, su, ne, tflsl gae stl, ne. 

oh geS I, je, su, ne, oh gae ni, je, sft, ne. 

Fem. change geS to gei and gea to gelS otherwise exactly 
the same except that 3rd sing, is gel a, not gei 1. 

Simple past ; use -o forms : — 

japa geo sft ghar, the man went to his house, 

janani geio su ghar, the woman went to his house. 

Pluperfect (also means simple past). 

mai gea (f . gei) saje, sash, sane, asi gae (f. gei£)saje,sa8ii,sape. 

t3 gea (f. gei) sash, sane, tusl gae (f . geii) sash, "sane, 

oh gea (gei) sai, saje, sasu, ohgae(f.geiS)sanl,saje,sasti, 
sane, sape. 

Future . 

In addition to the following forms we may have mai gea 
howSgS. i, oh ge& howega je, etc., with the pronom. suffixes 
after the verb. 

mai gea ho3ga, hojega : fem. gei hofigi, hojegl. 
t% none. 

oh gea howlga, hojega, hosftgft, honega : fem. gel howigi, 
etc. 
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asf gae hoSge, hojege : fem. geiS hofigiS, hojegli. 
tusf, none. 

oh gaehonfge, hojege, hosflge, honege : fem. geiS honlgiS, 
etc. 


PxiONoj^ inaTj Suffixes in Negative Sentences. 

With the negative na : (for the interrogative na, and nehf na 
see lower doxvn). The rule is the same as for affirmative 
sentences, na comes before the verb as a rule, occasionally 
after the suffix, in which case it is strongly accented, 

je na raardo sft, . if he had not struck him. 

dittha sh na, he has not seen him. 

akhf sfi na, do not say it to him. 

The second and third sentences, if na is unacoented, will 
mean fC he has seen him. hasn't he ? " and “ just say it to him, 
won't you ? ” 

With the negative nehl. Two cases arise — 

(1) Tenses not containing the past auxiliary sa, sae, si, etc. 
(i) First rule — The suffix follows nehf (almost always). 

nehl je bhannea ? did you not break it % 

nehf sti hikkan lage, they will not drive it out. 


(ii) Second rule . — The 2nd sing, suffix is always o, no matter 
what it was in the affirmative sentence. 


labbha I ? hast thou found it 1 
nehl o labbha (labbhi) ? 
labbhe nf (fem. labbhil) f 
nehl o labbhe (labbhiS)? 
max dassna U, 
mat nehf o dassda. 


labbhl §? (fem. object), 
hast thou not found it ? 
hast thou found them ? 
hast thou not found them ? 
I am telling thee. 

T will not tell thee. 


(2) Tenses with past auxiliary. 

Rule . — The suffix is attached to si, si, etc., which become, 
as in affirmative sentences, sal, sanl, saje, sasft, sane. These 
words are preceded by nehl. 

nehl eai murna ? wert thou not going to stop \ 
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Unaccented interrogative na. 

Rule . — The na follows the suffix, 
hune chahgna I, na ? you’re going to prune now, 

aren’t you ? 

Interrogative nehl na. 

Rule , — The suffix generally comes between nehl and na; 
nehl o na digga? I am asking thee, it has not fallen, has it ? 
Cf. nehl e na digga, thou hast not fallen, hast thou 1 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

Interrogative pronouns are often used in place of a negative : 
mal ehnfi ki karil what shall I do with it, i.e, it is 

of no use to me. 

51l da kitthd inna akl e he has not got so much sense 

(akl also feminine), 
dh kadS wahn lagga he will never plough. 

ki, unlike the Urdu kya, is never used merely to indicate a 
question, nor is ki employed in the sense of whether, .or, Urdu 
kya. .kya. For that Panjabi uses bhawS. .bhawS. 

kya is sometimes used along with adjectives in interjections 
with the sense how, this— 

kya sdhrd gall or kehi sohni gall, what a good thing ! 
Indefinite Pronouns. 

The indefinite pronouns are koi, some one, any one, and kujjh 
something, anything. The following examples illustrate p. 293. 
kdi kdi aea (sing, verb), some people, very few people came, 
kujjh kujjh e, there is a little. 

kdi nehS aea, no one came ; kujjh nehl xnilea, nothing was 
obtained. 

kdi . . kdi (both singular) some . . others, thus koi mannda 
we, kdi nehl mannda, some agree, others do not. 

kdi na koi hdwdga, there will be someone or other ; kujjh na 
kujjh mildga, you will get something or other. 

kdi is sometimes used with the sense of ‘ about * in connection 
with numbers or measures of any kind, such as time, quantity, 
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etc. In this sense it is never declined . Tt is often contracted to 
ku, ko. 

kdi ghaintd nS. in about an hour. ' 

eh ko cahhwattit d&bhar this is about four wafcfcis (eight 
hd^ydga ser) in weight. 

A word ku, whether this or another^ with the same meaning, 
often follows numbers, and the words kinna, izma, kedda, ddda. 
kinna ku. howega ? trai ku How much will there be ? About 
sSr howSga. three ser. 

kol nehf is sometimes used with the sense of not at all, as — 
ohimba te kdi neh! aeS the washerman hasnotcomeatall. 

G-aAgti te kdi neh? aea Gangu havS not come at all , 

KBFLExrvE Pronoun. 

In the nominative this is merely emphatic, giving the sense of 
myself, yourself, himself, themselves, etc. In the oblique cases 
it is really reflexive. The nominative is apd* api, apS, apB or 
ap. In the prepositional case apna is used, except in the accu- 
sative or dative where apnd ap nft is the form found. 

The oblique cases of the reflexive pronoun are used whenever 
the reference is to the nominative of the sentence. The ordinary 
pronouns mera, tuhaddii, dhnS da, etc., must not be used in a 
reflexive sense. 

Plra ohdi panjall apni Pira considers his (the other 
samjhda e man’s) yoke his own. 

tusi meri lelli n*& appa karkd you have kept my lamb, consider- 
rakkhea ing it your own. 

oh ape jakd apna bandobast karange, apne ap nfl te jhalleS 
nehl na samjhdd, they will go themselves and make their own 
arrangement, they do not consider themselves idiots. 

When the reflexive pronoun is in apposition with a noun or 
pronoun it is often kept in the nominative even though the other 
word is in the prepositional, thus — 

sand apfl Panj&blneh? aundl, we ourselves do not know Panjabi, 
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If the preposition takes the genitive of a noun or pronoun the 
genitive &p$a is generally employed, as saddLe apn§ kdl kujjh 
nefal e, we ourselves have nothing, 

Thispronoun often has the sense of witho ut assistance, by itself, 
etc., apS wall ho jaeda, it will get well by itself. 

app.a isoften used for one's own where one might expect sadda 
or mSra or tuhadda, thus— 

te apna e, this is our own. Or a servant will say eh apna 
m§e e. meaning this is our table, i.e., it belongs to the house. 

Prepositions. 

nS, by, is used only as the sign of the agent. Some Panjabis 
never use it at all. It should not be used with pronouns 
although speakers under the influence of Urdu do so use it. 

*8 is added to the singular of nouns (never to the plural except 
names of villages), and words used as nouns, such as adjectives, 
infinitives, etc. , to adverbs and to other prepositions. It has the 
senjse of * from * in time and place, and sometimes is practically 
meaningless. 

For the plural of nouns a detached preposition is employed 
thus ghar8 from the house ; gharS fch8, from the houses. 

The changes produced in nouns by the addition of -8 have been 
explained under the heading of declension of nouns, p. 278. 

The adverbs of place 6tth§, otthS, jitthe, kitthS. kitale, 
kite, kidLhare, utt§, agge, pioohS, drop the final e before *8. 
When one of these words is used with the preposition da, it com- 
monly though not invariably takes the suffix -8 before the da, 
thus — 

dtthS d& jaija, a man from there, StthS di gall, a matter 
belonging to here. We also have 5tth§ da japa, 3tth5 di gall. 
Other examples with adverbs are : — 
sfchmpe8 from in front. n§re8 from near, 

uttft from above. agg8 from before. 

banneS from outside. pare8 from beyond. 

In the following -8 seems to have no meaning : — 
od8 then, jad8 when, tad8 then, 
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also walld in the phrase m§r§ wallS wekhda e, he is looking 
at me. 

-Sand the detached prepositions thd, t8, th!, te, have in addi- 
tion to the meaning of from in time and place, the meanings of 
'from* in free from, get well (from sickness), prevent (from), be 
evident (from), escape (from), deny (from), refuse (from), refrain 
(from), fear (from), ask (from), source (from in time or place). 

-8, however, has not the sense which these others have of ‘than 5 
in comparison, 4 to ’ in superiority or inferiority to, or the sense of 
* for ’ in prices (for so much ) or exchange. -8 may be used along 
with nal in comparison, mer§ niilS, than 1 . k5lS may frequently 
be used for these prepositions. 
aun8 inkar kita, aun tS he refused to come. 

inkar kita 

panjS paiseS t8 milea it was obtained for five pice. 

tuhathS wadda e bigger than you. 

bimariB wall hoea he has got well from his sickness, 

jan8 marea gea, he was beaten from his life, i.e. killed. 
meth8 or m§r§ kolS kasfir hoea, I have committed a fault, 
waihrg tS wach^ra wat&ea exchanged a foal for a calf. 

te, utte, on, upon, is sometimes used where we should expect 
another preposition, thus — 

kh&li ts, at the well, tala te, at the tank, hatti utte, at the shop, 
mere t§ arzl pai he brought a case against me. 

appl gall te wl khlQwea kar stick to your position or word, 
hukm utte calna to keep an order. 

5h d§ te karz carh gea he got into debt. 

kise te ashik hop.a, be in love with someone, ashik has the 
oriental sense of love. 

nal is used for 4 with * of contiguity, also for 4 with or other 
prepositions compounded with verbs, e.g,. fight with, work with, 
deal with (treat wellorill). speak to (with), feel disgust at (with), 
be pleased or displeased with, tie to, unite with, love, come into 
contact with. 

waihra rukkh nal bannhl tie the calf to a tree. 

puttarnal darlmhadtoatkiti loved his son much. 
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5h dl autthan nal mera pair my foot touched his trousers, 
lagg gea. 

oalIy§ nald nal let us go together. 

Abstract nouns compounded with nal give the sense of ad- 
verbs, as— 

crhSti nal quickly, 

sababb nal by accident, by chance, 

till nal by force or with effort. 

kd}8 is frequently employed for ‘ by * of agency 

5h d& kdl8 neh! cukklda he cannot lift it. 

5b dS ko}8 oukkan nehi hunda he cannot lift it. 

6hn.iL ustad kolS parhaSga 1 will have him taught by 

a teacher, 

najS is employed for the purposes of comparison, meaning 
4 than/ (See under -8). 

bin, bina, bijn, bajh8 are used with the inflected past participle 
to express our ‘ without * with the gerund, 

bin kh§dhe£ ^ur gea be went away without eating. 

bin saddeS aea he came without being called. 

This is also expressed by the two prepositions th5(fchf, etc.), and 
bina, as akkhan t8 bina, without saying. In this case the in- 
flected infinitive is used. 

wallS often means on behalf of, from— 
m$r6 wall8 oh d6 agg§ hattb beseech him from me (put your 

jo^na or bannhna. hands together). 

m6r6 wall 5 6hn0. akhna say to him from me. 

The ordinary meaning is from the direction of, sadd6 wallS, 
from our party, from us. 

hS^h, below, said of rupees has the sense of a temporarily kept 
back.” 

6s do rupae heth rakkh§ he kept back two rupees. 
ch6 din hSth rakkh6 he kept back the wages of six 

days, 

agg6 has often the meaning of in comparison with, or in the 
opinion of, thus — 
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oh d£ agg§ 5h kujjh nehS e, means, according to context, 
compared with him this is worthless, and in his opinion this is 
worthless. 

sir is used with wela, wakat, time, and tht, place, to mean 
‘ in, 1 * * * 5 w61e sir, or wakat sir, in time, at the right time ; thS sir, 
in the right place. 

sar in conjunction with the form in eft of present parti- 
ciples means just at the time of, aundeS sar, on arrival; 
akhdeS sar, while speaking ; warded sar mar gea, he died on 
entering. 

Adjectives. 


The relative adjectives jeha, as, jinna, as much as, jeddta, as 
largeas, ha vealmost a prepositional force, being used with the pre- 
positional of nouns and pronouns, while themselves agreeing with 
the noun, or pronoun to which they refer. 


oh katti mere waehere jeddi 

e 

tuhadde jeha te koi ghulatla 
nehf 

G-ujrat jinni kise duale de 
pind di abadl nehl 


that young buffalo is as large 
as my foal. 

there is no wrestler like you. 

no village round about has as 
much population aa Gujrat. 


1 n these sentences jeddi, jeha, jinni agree with katti, ghu}a- 
tia, abadl, respectively, while waoh5r§, tuhadd©, Gujrat are in 
the prepositional case. 

This use of jeha is not to be confounded with that mentioned in 
the earlier part of the grammar, p. 292. where the meaning is 
rather, dsh, and where jeha is used not with the prepositional 
case of the noun, but in simple agreement with it, aa in the 
following : — 

g<5rl jehi g$ a reddish cow. 

mara jeha dhagga a rather weak bull. 

Instead of the plural prepositional form adjectives frequently 
employ the form in when in agreement with masculine nouns, 
thus — for aaddei kutftrefl da, of our puppies, sadde kuttireS da 
is quite common. 
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In the vocative the adjective usually follows the usage of the 
noun, if the noun takes the vocative form the adjective generally , 
does so also. Sometimes the noun has it, while the adjective 
retains the ordinary oblique form, singular or plural, but the 
adjective never takes the vocative form unless the noun has it, 
thus — 

mallk, mSreft malika or m§r£ malika, but not mere a 
maiik, my master. 

For the agreement after the prepositional nfi and for a similar 
rule applying to a complementary attributive when the noun is in 
the agent case, and also when there is an impersonal sense with 
no nominative expressed, see under accusative case. 

All adjectives singular and plural may be used as nouns, as, 
ikk garlb, a poor man, koi mar& jeha, some feeble man, buddhig 
married women. 

Numeral Adjectives. 

Numeral adjectives, after the first, generally take their noun in 
the plural. The word rupayya, rupee is not infrequently used 
in the singular. The numbers sau, hundred, hazar, thousand, 
lakh, 100,000, frequently take their noun in the singular if it is 
masculine. 

do sau ghora two hundred horses. 

dhai hazar banda two thousand fire hundred men. 

When a number is counted by scores the word wlhS often has 
its noun in the singular. 

car wlht japa four score men. 

If the noun is expressed the word wihS does not affect the 
gender or number of the verb, but if the noun is omitted wihS 
takes its verb in the feminine plural. 

trai wihS rupe£ milea si he got sixty rupees, 

trai wihS mill! s§h he got sixty. 

When the noun qualified by a numeral is governed by a prep- 
osition, the numeral is nearly always inflected, thus — 
panji japeS di mazdttri five men's wages. 
satth£ rupayyt t8 aea it costs sixty rupees, 
dasl pais! for ten pice. 
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If, however, the noun is in the singular the adjective is not 
inflected. 

Thus car rupae t& milea, it was obtained for four rupees. 

Agreement of Adjectives. 

Panjabi frequently uses adjectives where we should have 
adverbs, as in phrases like “ he plays well.” M he writes well.” 
The question of their agreement causes some difficulty. The 
rules are — 

(i) Intrans. verbs with no object. The adjective agrees 
with the nominative. 

oh cahgi kh©ddl e, she plays well, 

(ii) Trans, verbs with no object. The objective is masc. 
governed by the verb. 

oh bara cahga likhtdl e, she writes very well. 

(iff) Trans, verbs with an object or intrans. verbs with a 
cognate object. The adjective agrees with the object, 
oh kapx cahgi likhda e, he does his copy well, 

oh kirkat cahga kheddi e, she plays cricket well. 

Adverbs. 

There is some difference between aho and hi. ah©, &h and, 
less frequently, ht, are used in giving an affirmative answer to a 
question, aho, but not ah, often means 4 5 well, go on, I am listen- 
ing.” hi is used to reply to one’s name, while ht te means “ yes. 
indeed, what else would you expect ? The following questions 
and answers between A and B will exemplify the usage, 

A. tur calea § P B. ah© (or ah). A. are you off? B yes. 

A. wal karr barr© ho ga© n? P B. ki ? A. wal. B. Sho ? 
A. karr barr© ho ga© n! ? B. h© ga© ng kujjh kujjh. A, has 
your hair got grey ? B. what ? A. your hair, B, well ? A, has 
it got grey ? B. somewhat. 

A. oe Bfitea ! B. hi! A. Btita ! B. yes. 

A. mukkar gea e ukka xnukka? B. hS t©. A. has he 
refused altogether ? B. yes, 1 should rather think he has. 
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A long-drawn-out hS on two or three notes may mean “ Oh, I 
see now. Is that the way of it V ’ In this case 5h5 would not 
be used. 

THE VERB. 

The Infinitive. 

The uses of the infinitive are complicated. Its flexibility is one 
of the characteristic features of Panjabi. 

(i) As a noun. When so used it may be nominative to a 
verb, governed by a verb, or governed by a preposition. 
Whether it is nominative or objective it may itself 
govern an object. In this case it. generally agrees in 
gender and number with its object, and if it is nomi- 
native the verb to which it is nominative also agrees 
in gender and number. If the object is governed by 
the preposition nft, the infinitive does not agree with 
it, but remains in the nominative singular. When the 
infinitive has no object it retains the form of the nomi- 
native singular. 

The prepositional form of the infinitive is found by adding n to 
the root if it ends in a vowel (or a vowel followed by h), n if it 
ends in r, r, rh, rh, and -ap if it ends in any other consonant. 

(а) simple nominative or objective, infinitive in agreement 

with its object, 

nahatma canga we it is good to wash oneself. 

§s rah auna japa barg. hunda there is much coming and going 
e on this road, 

laina dena dealings. 

maf appa laipa lellea e £ have taken what I had to take, 
hup os mund§ parhna ohadd now that boy has given up 
ditta e reading, 

odrl karnS mafX e it is wrong to steal, 

gl c5pi bhull gea he forgot to milk the cow. 

kapakS g&hnlS raih gelS it remains to thresh the wheat. 

(б) governed by preposition. Sometimes the preposition is 

understood. This is specially the case with preposi- 
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tions expressing cause or reason , such as nfl, waste, 
lai. 

oh mere aim t 8 paihlftmoea he died before I came, 
gadda jan nft tear ai the cart is ready to go. 

puchhan gioohan di lor nehl there is no need to enquire, 
asi khlon joge nehl we arenot able to stand (live, etc.) . 

mal kamm karn gea I went to work, 

bhra dhagga weccan gea m 3 7 brother went to sell a bullock . 
oh wekkhan aea he came to look, 

oh m&rn gea, sagS mar khan he went to beat but began to be 
lagga beaten, 

mai pucehan puechan karda I was on the point of asking, I 
s3 wished to ask. 

It will be noticed that the above uses correspond in great 
measure to the Latin gerund and gerundive. 

The infinitive in agreement often, expresses purpose. It 
may be in tense. 

mai gall eugnlS chadd dittiS I left the cows to graze, 
san 

sunyare apni dhi parhnl pai the goldsmith has sent his girl to 

read. 

phathhiS dhonll dittif sti he gave the waistcoats to be 

washed. 

manji unni or unanl dittl nS they gave the bed to be woven, 
patltln sukkni pal he put out the trousers to dry. 

There is a usage with the verb pana which does not appear to 
come under the rule, it differs from that of the last examples. 

chlmb§ kamlza sftknS pais the washerman put out the shirts 

to dry. 

jhigga sukpe paea saje ? did you put out the shirt (native) 

to dry ? 

Here it will be seen that the form sukp§ does not vary. It 
is peculiar inasmuch as a form in -n§ doeB not occur in the 
singular in the normal inflection of the infinitive. 

24 
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The verb laggpa governs the infinitive in the prepositional, 
oh kadS partan lagga , when will he ever give or take 

it back % 

kuri r5p laggi the girl began to cry. 

(c) with some word signifying advisable, necessary, etc. 

This is merely a variation of (a), cahida e (the 
organic passive of cahna, wish) is used with the 
sense of it is advisable or desirable or one ought ; 
paina, to lie, with the infinitive means, have to, 
it will be necessary to ; and hona, be, become, with 
an infinitive has practically the same sense. These 
verbs agree in number and gender with the infinitive 
which is nominative to them, that in turn being 
attracted into the number and gender of the noun 
if any, which is governed by it, unless the word 
nft governs the noun, in which case the infinitive 
remains in the nominative singular masculine, this 
being the form which it assumes also when thei'e is 
no noun. 

kitabS parhnifi cahldlS n§ one ought to read books. 

§hnS kitabS nft parhna one ought to read these books, 

cahida e. 

bagghl jonl pawMI you will have to harness the 

trap. 

khanS paid ga it will be necessary to eat. 

malil lahnl w§ the cream has to be taken off. 

bhalk§ plhai d§ni howedx to-morrow one will have to 

give the price of grinding. 

(d) with prepositional inflection to indicate ability. The 

infinitive is used in the prepositional case, even when 
nominative, to indicate ability. This use is common 
only in negative sentences. When found in affirma- 
tive sentences the affirmation is generally in close con- 
nection with a negation. This infinitive may govern 
an object, and in that case it will, though remaining 
unchanged itself, attract the verb to which it is 
nominative, into the nvm ber and gender of its object 
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except of course, when nfi interposes, and breaks the 
concord. 


mere kol5 khl5n nehl hunda I cannot stand. 

turn te hunda e par eddl pand nehl cukkan hundi, I can 
walk , but I cannot lift so heavy a load. (This probably in reply 
to a question €t can't you walk ? ”) 
bhalke mitti nehl puttap howedi, to-morrow one will not be 
able to dig earth (but puttpi hSwedi would mean will not have 
to dig earth). 

eddiS aukhiS kitabt mup.de kolB nehl parhn hop lagglS, 
the boy will not be able to read such difficult books. 

dUh rat caukidari nehl karn hundi, one cannot watch day 
and night. 

(e) The infinitive is often used as an imperative. When so 
used it agrees with its object if there is any. 

aih nehl karnft do not act thus. 

r6ti m©ri lad aupi bring my food. 

galU etthS kaddhpis turn out the cows from here. 

(/) The infinitive is used with the agent case of nouns and 
pronouns to express the idea of to have to, to intend 
to. In this case the rule for the agreement of the 
infinitive is exactly the same as the rule for the agree- 
ment of the past participle in the agent construction 
of transitive verbs. This use of the infinitive is 
extended to all verbs, transitive and intransitive, the 
latter, however, not being able to take an object. 


kitth© japa n§ ? ohnt shaihr 
japa e 

os nehl parhna 
tft murna nehl ? 
piflht te sareil partpa e 
mal osd© rupayy© d©p© n8 
r6ti aj© khapl j© P 
dhagg© kitth© laijftp© nl P 


where have they to go ? they 
have to go to the city, 
he will not read, 
will you not desist ? 
all have to turn back. 

I have to give him money, 
have you still tohave you r food ? 
where have you to take away 
the bullocks ? 
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oitthiS kholnlS sane they had to open the letters, 

mal dhni dohS; nfi walke parta I had to turn them both and 
leaupa si bring them back. 

(y) When the nominative is a purely involuntary agent, 
and no intention is attributed to it, the construction (/} 
is often changed for one in which the infinitive and 
finite verb agree with the nominative. This construe-* 
tion is found only with intransitive verbs 


gall wall te honla i neb! 

©s tarbS barnar h6n§ n§ 
oh gbSriS wigar zarflr janiS 
nS. 

t5e te kharab hon§ I hoe 


the cows will not get well, 
in this way they will get ill. 
those mares are sure to be 
spoiled. 

the holes are bound to be bad. 


The difference between the two usages may be seen in the fol- 
lowing : — 

eaiih jai^el satu^a e, four men intend to or are going to sleep, 
e&r jane sau$£ n§ four men will be sleeping here (a calculation 
as to how many men can be got into the space). 

m&rl manji wl jam a my bed too is to go. [etc. 

mgrlS bhaibU wl jana e my sisters are to go, intend to go r 

§hn& ctihit mupia neb! these mice will not desist, 
eh cfthil suddharnit neb!, these mice will not become good. 
(Here the mice are treated as acting without volition.) 

With the verbs auna, come, and ja$a, go, the infinitive is often 
attracted into agreement with some noun which is object to a con- 
junctive participle and has therefore no connection with the 
infinitive which it attracts. 


tft karohlS ohaddka atmill come after leaving the spoons, 
mal cukakg japlf n§ T have to go after having helped 

someone to lift the earthen pots. 

In the first sentence we should expect aupa, and in the second 
ja$a. 

-wa)a. 

This is perhaps a convenient place for a note on -wa}a. wal& 
may be added to any noun with the meaning of “connected with’*, 
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*' possessing ” or ** belonging to”; thus we have majjht.wala, 
buffalo man, ghdre wala, man with a horse, bill! akkh wala, 
man with a cat-like eye. The noun with wala is put in the 
prepositional case. 

Unlike Urdu, Panjabi makes a clear distinction between 
singular and plural in the words to which -wala is attached. 
Thus trerS wall kandh, a wall with cracks: trer wall kandh, 
a wall with a crack : citteS challeS wala, someone with white 
rings: citte ehallg wala, someone with a white ring. 

The word rQtl wala, bread-man, is a word imported from Urdu 
for the benefit of Europeans. It ought really to be rotii wala. 

-wala may be added to the genitive of pronouns and the prep, 
case of nouns to mean “ having connection with” as distinguished 
from “ belonging to.’* Thus rnSri. wadhri, my thong, but m§r§- 
wali wadhri, the thong which I bad in my hand or which was 
formerly mine (but now perhaps is yours), camrahg da 
sandha, the buffalo of the tanner, but camrahg wala sai^dha, 
the buffalo which has some connection with the tanner, perhaps 
was his and was sold by him. See Appendix. 

Exceptions — Pronouns in the third sing, may, and in the third 
plur. must, take the prep, case before wala. See Appendix. 

Care must be taken never to use -wala for the English ‘ one * 
after an adjective. The red one or the white one nmst be repre- 
sented simply by suha or bagga and not by the use of -w&la. 

When wait is used with an adjective a noun is understood. 
Thus if one were speaking of two boys wearing shirts one might 
say: ikkl da kala jhigga si te ikk da oitta; eitt§ wala tur 
gea, te kal§ wa}a aj€ ettb§ I e, one had a black shirt and one 
a white, the one with the white (shirt) has gone away, the one 
with the black shirt is still here. citt$ waja could never mean 
the white one. Similarly in speaking of girls and boys with 
buffaloes, burl wala would mean the boy with the grey buffalo, 
biixi wall the girl with the grey buffalo. 

-wala never takes the accent. The accent of gh5ret waja is on 
6, of nakbSranwala, one who separates, on $, of wdkkhahwallS, 
women who are looking, on e: in no case does it fall on any part 
of w&Ir. 
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Past Participle. 

As explained in the Accidence, when hoea, the past participle 
of hona, is added to the past participle of a verb a state is 
indicated, and if the verb is transitive the state is passive. 

riddhe ho§ caul cooked rice. 

tus£ ghush&b dittha hoea e have you seen Khushab ? (is 

Khusbab in the state of hav- 
ing been seen by you ?) 

The hoea is sometimes omitted as baitha baithS safi reha, 
while seated he fell asleep. 

The past participle may be used as a noun 

phatha sabbh kujjh karda e, one entangled will do anything. 

An exception to the passive use is found in the phrases parhea 
hoe& and sikkhea hoea which may mean both having studied or 
learned and having been studied or learned. 

ok Pars! parhea hoea e he is one who has studied Persian. 

os ParsI parhi hoi e he has studied Persian. 

When the past participle is used in apposition to an object it 
agrees with the object unless when nfi intervenes, in which case it 
remains masculine, singular, or, rarely, takes the ending -eS. 
(See also note on -ef at the end of the noun oases.; 

mai ikk munda moea hoea I saw a boy dead, 
dittha 

oh nfi pea hoea chaddea he left him lying. 

baihna, sit, khlopa, stand, sometimes take the ending in -efi, but 

with other verbs it is rare in this connection. 

j§ tft kurx nfi baithei j?f if you see the girl sitting or 

khlCte® wfikhi standing. 

Conjunctive Participle. 

This generally has the meaning of having done something, but 
it often has a present signification and very frequently is used as 
an adverb. 


kard pharakS ja 


having handed the knife go. 
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Tbhajjk© ja, nale aoc samajhk§ go running, moreover speak 
gall kart thoughtfully and under- 

standing^. 

wazi (awaeS) mar mark© gal my throat has burst through 
patgea calling out. 

bhahgake wehnda e he looks squintinglv. 

janke, knowingly : hosh karke, carefully: bacake, carefully 
(savingly). 

This participle generally refers to the nominative of a sentence, 
but other uses are found, as — 

m&nft wekhke gussa aea I got angry on seeing it (anger 

came to me). 

jlwl marl karke pai hoi e th© land, being considered bad, 

is lying idle. 

When a verb is repeated to indicate continuance or when two 
verbs having a single idea are used together, the ending -k§ is 
attached only to the second : see mar marks above. 

kha pike having eaten and drunk. 

For phrases like mal kitahS ohaddkS j&iiiii nS or aunii nS, see 
under Infinitive, p, 372. 

When the conjunctive participle of a verb is joined to a verb of 
motion or one meaning to send, it is common to omit the ending 
-kg or with the simple imperat. sing, of auna, come, to substitute 
-e for -ke. The two verbs thus connected express practically a 
single idea which is very often somewhat different from the idea 
which would he expressed if the ending -k6 were retained ; — dass 
jana, tell and go; d© j&iia, give and go ; utth khldijS, get up 
and stand ; utth nassna, get up and run away ; utthe a, get 
up and come : wekhe a, look and come ; de aunir, give and come. 
In all these there is a special nuance of meaning not found in the 
fuller form, but very difficult to put into words. Thus 5h utth 
nattha, is f he was up and off ' : utthk© nattha (or nass gea) he 
got up and ran away. Sometimes the meaning is considerably 
changed. 

mal paul* d© tSri, I sent four annas (by someone) ; pauji d§k5 
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tdrna* to give four annas to someone and send him. akhghallna, 
to send a message, akhke ghallna, tell someone and send him* 

This use must be clearly distinguished from that of intensive 
compound verbs (see compound verbs in the Accidence, p. 332). 
In the latter case the second verb entirely gives up its own 
meaning and serves merely to emphasise the meaning of the first 
verb. 

Present Conditional Tense. 

This tense is used much more than in English. It is often 
found instead of the present tense in the case of proverbs or say- 
ings of a proverbial nature, also in statements of two parallel 
occurrences, e.g. — 

Babb dll Babb jap© God (alone) knows God's affairs, i.e., God 
alone knows. 

Bari mauj hoi, mat pea puttl, to 6h pea dakke. There 

was a great joke, I was digging and he was hindering me. 

When one verb is contingent on another in the way of advis- 
ability, duty, desire, necessity, command, condition, result, the 
contingent verb is generally put in the present conditional, e.g. — 

mStrS rflh neh! karda si pal adhwat© khl© jl, my spirit did 
not desire (I did not wish) that I should stand still half way. 
tfi khld ja mal bhajjk© w©kh you stand here, I will run and 

awl see. 

b§bb© ahndl e pai tur ja© mother says he is to go away, 
nishahg laga ja, j§ jan d© t© by all means go if he lets you. 

Similarly questions about a course of action to be pursued, 
action advisable or the reverse, necessary or permitted, dependent 
on the will of another or doubtful, naturally have their verbs in 
this tense. 

mal jl, shall 1 go ? oh j§©, may he or shall he go ? as! kl 
kariyS, what shall we do ? 

This tense is also used for blessings and curses, e.g,, marl may- 
est thou die, pi? pawl mayest thou have pain. 

Babb t©ra bhalS kar© God bless you. 

waddft din mubfcrak h&w© a happy Christmas. 
For conditional clauses see under Past Conditional, p. 377. 
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Present Tense. 

The auxiliary is never omitted in this tense except in negative 
sentences, though it is frequently uttered very rapidly. In the 
first person singular the auxiliary is often merely a nasalising of 
the vowel, e.g., mal ahnnil or Shnnawt, Isay, aslahnnet, we say. 

In negative sentences there are two forms : (i) the ordinary 
form with the negative particle prefixed, in which case the 
auxiliary is always inserted, (ii) the present participle without 
the auxiliary. This latter form is more usual, e.g. — 

mal nehl karna w£, but more commonly mal nehl karda, I 
do not or will not do it. 

The present tense is sometimes used for greater vividness in 
relating past events, though this is not very common. It is also, 
and very commonly, used for the future to indicate immediate 
action ; e.g., in past narrative, mal eddharS lagS aunna w£, te 
oh oddharS bhajja laga jand& e, I was coining from this direc- 
tion and he was running along in that direction. 

We also have ah wekhS, hune oh nfi kaddh denn& w£, look. 
I will turn him ou t at once. This tense sometimes expresses will 
or intention, as tusl eh tarjuma neh! wekhde ? will you not 
look at this translation ? 


Imperfect. 

This tense indicates continuance or sometimes habit in the 
past. The auxiliary must never be omitted even in negative 
clauses. In negative clauses the auxiliary may precede the 
present participle, e.g., 6h nehl puttda si or oh nehl si puttda, 
he was not digging. 

Past Conditional. 

This tense is used in the protasis and apodosis.of conditional 
sentences, i.e., in the clause containing the word “ if*’ or some 
similar word and also in that containing result. Itimplies that 
the condition stated has not been fulfilled. 

Conditional Sentences. 

The following sentences will explain the method of expressing 
conditions with difierent tenses. 
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(1) js oh kamm mukae mai diharl de&ga, if he finishes 

the work 1 will give him a day's wages. 

For vividness we may have os mukaea, instead of oh mukae 
past indefinite. 

(2) j6 oh kamm mukanda e ma! dihari deSga, if he is 

finishing the work I shall give him, etc. 

(3) je oh mukanda mai ohnfi denda, if he had finished X 

should have given him. je ohdi bebbe w§hndl t & 
rinj hundl, if his mother saw him she would be dis- 
pleased. 

It will be seen that the past conditional is used for two differ- 
ent tenses in English, corresponding to saw and had seen. The 
correct meaning is gathered from the context. The compound 
tense, pluperfect conditional, is rarely used especially in the 
apodosis. We do not generally hear such phrases as je 5h gea. 
hunda, if he had gone ; mai zartlr nal gea hunda, I should cer- 
tainly have gone with him. would not he heard in the apodosis. 
This should be mai zartlr j§nda. The compound tense, if used, 
should be confined to the protasis. 

The other form of the past conditional m&y be employed. 
j6 5h SwSfc cangl gall if he had come it would have 
howe a been a good thing. 

(4) 6h karda si muka if he was doing it he will 

wi la§ga finish it. 

(5) jfi kade rassi wattde if you should ever be plaiting 

howo memft dasse6 a rope tell me. 

Sometimes the condition is only implied, e.g., kad6 wehndeS, 
if you would only some time look, aho, gea te tS, yes, if he goes, 
then — {then you may talk, or then we shall see, etc.). See also 
pp 380, L 

-5 forms in the Past Conditional and Indicative . 

The following paradigms will indicate these forms. In the 
past conditional -a is changed to -8 for the 2nd person mas. sing., 
-IS for fern, sing., -e5 for masc. pJ. and -IS for fern. pi. In the 
past indicative of transitive verbs the ending -ea is changed to 
-eo. 16. e6, -IS respectively, the sing, being the same as the pi , 
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but with different pronominal affixes. If the past indie, ends 
in -a (but not -ea) the endings become -6, -15* -eQ, 18 . In 
intransitive verbs -ea changes to -e$, -i&, -e©, 45 ; and -a (not 
ea) to -8, -18, -©5, 15. If in any of the above cases the ending 
-ea has the accent on -e it is treated like the ending -a, not -ea. 

Past Conditional cukk$a ? lift. 

Person. Singular. Plural. 

Second . . cukkdS, fern* cukkdlo. cukkdeo, fem. oukkdio. 
Third . . oukkdS (x, j©, sU, n©h oukkdeo {ni, j$, stl, n©), 
fem. cukkdl© (1, etc.). fem. cukkdi8 (ni, etc.). 

Past Indicative, transitive verb. 

Here number and gender apply to agreement with the object. 


Person. 

Second 

Third 

Second 

Third 


cuJkkna, lift : karna, do. 


Singular object, 
cukke©!, j©: fem., 
eukki© i, je. 
oukke5 sfl, n©: fem., 
oukki© stl, n©. 
kito I, j© : 

fem., klt!5 I, j©. 
klt6 stl, n© : 
fem., kltlS stl, n©. 


Plural object, 
cukke© ni, je : fem., 
oukklS ni, jS. 
cukkeS stl, n© : fem., 
oukkl8 stl, ne. 
kite© ni, je : 

fem., kltlS ni, je. 
kited sU, ne : 
fem,, kitiS stl, n©. 


Second 

Third 

Second 

Third 


(Intransitive Verb. 


ge8, fem. gel8. 
ge5 (I, j©, stl, n©), 
fem. gexo (I, etc.), 
turefc, fem. turl8. 
ture© (I, j©, stl, n©), 
fem. turiS (I, etc.). 


ge6, fem. gelo. 
ge6 (ni, j©, 8 % n©), 
fem. gei8 (ni, etc.) 
ture©, fem. turl©. 
ture© (n5, j©, stl, n§), 
fem. turiS (ni, etc.) 


On these forms a few notes are necessary. They are essen- 
tially conditional. In the past cond. they emphasise the 
conditional nature of the sentence, and in the past indicative 
they usually import the idea of a strong condition. Hence 
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these forms are specially suited to threats. The condition ex* 
pressed by this past indio. is always future. In the past cond. 
of all verbs and the past indie, of intrans. verbs the pronouns 
which are nominative to the verb may be expressed. In the past 
of the trans. -verbs it is incorrect to express them; they 
axe always expressed by means of pronominal affixes. In 
the 3rd sing, of the past cond. the form in -o always has 
a pronominal suffix as object, and may not be used without it. 

j© pata laggd© i, te da na khandlS, if you had known, you 
(fern.) would not have been tricked. 

j© b©bb© thakdl© sff, te na russda, if his mother had stopped 
him, he would not have taken a huff. 

j© khiske©, makktl thappftga, if you run away, I’ll jump 
on you (slang). 

je datri bhanni© I, if thou breakest the sickle ; j© dfitriS 
bhauniS n!, if thou breakest the sickles : by ohanging the last 
word in both sentences to je, we get if ‘ you 3 break, etc. 

Sometimes we find this ending in the past indie, when 
no condition is implied. In this case the verbs denote past 
time. This is most common in 3rd person transitive and 
2nd person intransitive, 
kl bhara dittSs, what fare did he give % 
mur cSkha ballan sape© me, afterwards they burned a 
Jot of firewood. 

As these constructions are difficult it will perhaps be well 
to give an example of each possible case. 

Past Conditional. 

tft wat^g, cukkdS if thou hadst lifted the stone. 

j€ tft watfca cukkdlS if thou (fem.) hadst lifted the 

stone. 

jfi ja#& ghalldS l (or j§) if the man had sent thee (or 

y°u)* 

j© jaijft ghalld© sil if the man had sent him or her. 

j© jai^a ghalld© j© if fcbe man had sent you. 

j© japS ghalld© n© if the man had sent them, 

j© kupl ghalld! o 1 (j©, stl, n©) if the girl had sent thee (you* 

him or her, them). 
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jg jan€ ghallded nl (je, stL, ng) 
jg kur IS ghalldlS nl, etc. 

Kyun geh 
jg watta cukkeg I 
jg watta cukkeo je 
je watte cukkeo nl 
jg watte cukke6 jg 
jg kurl eukkld x (or j§) 

je kur It cukklS ni (jg) 
je watta cukkeo S& 
jg watta cukkeS ng 
je watte cukkeo sli (ne) 

je kur I cukklo stL or ng 

jg kur it cukklB sCL or ng 

je geB, je geo 
jg geiS, je geio 

je nal ture5 I or su 
je nal tureo je or ne 
je nal turio I or stx 

jg nal turio je or ne 
je nal tureS rxl or jg 
jg nal turgo stl or ne 

jg nal fcurlS n! or jg 

jg nal turiB stl or ng 

bhra ge5 i ? 
kl kit5 i ? 
gal § holo je. 


if the men had sent thee (you* 
him or her, them), 
if the girls had sent thee, etc. 

why didst thou go 'i 
if thou lif test the stone, 
if you lift the stone, 
if thou liftest the stones, 
if you lift the stones, 
if thou liftest (or you lift) the 
girl. 

if thou liftest the girl (you lift) . 
if he (or she) lifts the stone, 
if they lift the stone, 
if he (she) lifts the stones (they 
lift) . 

if he (she) lifts or they lift the 
girl. 

if he (she) lifts or they lift the 
girls. 

if thou goest, if you go. 
if thou (fem.) goest, if you (f.) 
go, 

if he goes with thee or him (her), 
if he goes with you or them, 
if she goes with thee or him 
(her). 

if she goes with you or them, 
if they go with thee or you. 
if they go with him (her) or 
them. 

if they (fem.) go with thee or 
you. 

if they (fem.) go with him (her) 
or them. 

did thy brother go ? 
what didst thou do ? 

I tell you, the matter happened 
thus. 


Past Indicative. 
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Past, Perfect and Pluperfect Tenses. 

These do not call for much comment. 

The past is often used for the sake of vividness in conditional 
clauses and may have a future sense. 

je os w§kh lea, te ma! bajjh if he saw, I shall be impris- 
gea. oned. 

jg te a gea, mat bac gea if he really comes, I shall be 

saved. 

The pluperfect is usually used without special differentiation 
between it and the simple past. It is very commonly used for 
the past, 

mai kujjh nehl akhea si I said nothing. 

A distinction is however not at all rare, e.g. — 

kitthg gea where has he gone ? 

kitthg gea si where did he go ? 

Some verbs are used in the past tense when we might expect 
the present. Such are baihpa, sit ; khl5pa, stand ; saupa, sleep. 
The fact is these words really mean seat oneself, rise up, go to 
sleep. Therefore we have: baithae, he is sitting, i.e., seated ; 
baihnda e, is in the act*>f seating himself ; khlbta, standing ; 
khlonda, in the act of rising; sutta, sleeping, i.e., asleep; 
saunda, going to sleep. 

Similarly care must he exercised with laggna. Thus pala, 
laggda. e means that in certain circumstances one feel cold, or 
one is now beginning to feel cold, but pala iagga e, I feel cold 
(now). So bhukkh or treh laggdl e means * in the circum- 
stances indicated one feels hunger or thirst/ whereas bhukkh 
laggi e is f I am hungry/ and so on. 

Imperative. 

The imperative is used to express commands, requests, bless- 
ings and curses. 

The infinitive is often used instead of the imperative to 
express commands and requests. 

khush rauh mayest thou be happy, 

jiftnda rauh live long. 
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am na dahpa do not place it thus (i.e.. place the bed 
chair, etc.). 

Causative Verbs. 

It is worth noticing that the causative form of a verb has often 
a meaning which differs considerably from that of a mere causa- 
tive. Thus sunapa, cause to hear, means simply to relate; 
pharapa, cause to seize, means to hand something to someone ; 
parhana, cause to read, means to teach, bulapa- means both to 
cause to say and to call, and akhwapa to be called and also to 
cause to say. See further below. 

oh nft bula call him. 

Shde kolS r bula- get him to say the letter r, 

oh Kammo aidhwandi e she is called Kammo. 

Kammo k5}$ §h gall akhwa get Kammo to say this. 

Sometimes a causative verb has the meaning of help to do 
so-and-so. 

m$m&, bhra, manjl kadha, brother, help me out with the bed 
bhaip, m&nfi §h carkha dhara, sister, help me to put this 
spinning wheel there. 

Frequently, if the contrary is not expressed, a causative verb 
implies that the nominative of the sentence is the object direct 
or indirect of the action of the verb, thus beizti karni, insult ; 
beiztl karanl, permit oneself to be insulted : luttpa, rob ; 
lutapa, let oneself be robbed, he. distribute alms, etc. 

Sometimes when we should expect the causative of a verb to 
be used, we find that some other verb is used instead, either an 
ordinary transitive verb or the causative of some other verb. 
Thus sah laina means to take breath, but to give an animal or 
burdened man a rest by letting him stop for a bit is sah duapa 
(the causative of depa, give), and if one carries a man’s load for 
a time, the verb used is sah kadhapa, to let him get a breath. 

Again da khana is be tricked, but to trick another is da lapa. : 
dhokha khapa is to be deceived and dhdkha depa, to deceive. 

With reference to the meaning of causal verbs it is worth 
noting that while the causal of an intrans. verb means to cause 
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to perform the action indicated by the simple verb, that of a 
trans. verb means to cause the action to be performed. Thus we 
havebhajjnii, run, bhajana, cause to run : turna, walk, tSraa, 
cause to walk : khedpa, play, khidapa, cause to play ; and on 
the other hand cukkpa, lift, cukana, cause to be lifted : dSpa, 
give, duapa, cause to be given : chaddna, leave, chudapa, cause 
to be left. It follows that a double causal, i.e., the causal of a 
causal, always has the second signification, for the causal of 
which it is a causal is transitive. Another result is that while 
we can express in Panjabi 44 make a man run or walk or sit or 
stand,” we cannot directly say 44 make him give or throw or cut.” 
For “I will make him give four annas” we have to say 5h de 
k6}$ pauli duaSga, I will cause it to be given by him. “ I will 
force him to look ” is mat Shnfi. majbdr karSga pal w&khS, i.e., 
I will force him that he may see. 5hn& wikha&ga would be 
merely u I will show him.” But '* I will compel him to enter ” 
may be directly expressed ohnft ssdrl waySga. A few verbs are 
either exceptions to this rule or have both significations : — 
saddpa, call, sadapa, be named, 

akhna, say. akhw&pa, be named or cause 

to be said, [cause to ring. 
b61na, speak or ring (of coin), bulapft, call, cause to be said, 
kupa, speak, kuap§, call. [be read. 

parhn§, read. parhapS, cause to read or to 

sikkhna, learn, sikhapft, cause to learn or to 

be learned. [pierce, 

cubbhpa, pierce (thorn, etc.), oobhna, cubhana, cause to 
The meanings given on p. 306 4 cause to raise/ 4 drink/ 4 give/ 
‘put/ are correct for ordinary purposes, but as has been 
explained above, the meanings should, strictly speaking, be 
• cause to be raised/ ‘ to be drunk/ * to be given/ * to be put/ 

Compound. Verbs. 

Completeness or Intensity . 

Europeans employ compounds to excess. They are uncom- 
mon in interrogative sentences, and rare in negative ones. If 
used in interrogative sentences it definitely implies completion , 
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To express completeness or intensity five verbs are used, joined 
to the roots of other verbs. chaddnS, leave : d§na, give r 
laina, take: suttnfi, throw: jana, go. The first four are 
almost invariably used with transitive and the last with 
intransitive verbs. (See note on jana at end of Accidence, 
p. 3S7.) Suttna is the least used of the five. Sometimes one 
hears one of the first four with an intrans. verb, as bol chaddea, 
bdl ditta, spoke : raih lea, remained. In such cases the verb is 
considered trails, os raih lea, he or she remained. 

With the word chaddea in composition (often pronounced 
charna, sarna, sharna) there is just a soup2on of carelessness 
or casualness. For this reason in solemn speech, in prayer 
or in reference to things usually spoken of with reverence, 
it is often better to use another verb. Thus mat Koran 
parh. chaddea, I have read the Qur’an, is slightly more casual 
than parh lea. In addressing God, to translate ‘Thou hast 
told us (in Thy Word)’ by akh chaddea, would suggest 
flippancy. 

When, in speaking of doing something for someone, the verb 
dena is used in composition with another, the idea of ‘for 5 
is generally rendered by nfi, as with the direct object, e.g,, mal 
tend hups paka dennt, I will cook it for you at once, paka 
chaddnS would require ter§ waste. 6h mfcnfi bana dega, 
he will make it for me. 

laina has two uses — 

(i) With the simple idea of completion or intensity as above 
it is used with many transitive and one or two intransitive 
verbs. In this sense there is a contrast with d@pLa. Laina, 
meaning take, rather suggests that the action has a special 
connection with, or is for the benefit} of, the agent; d§na, 
meaning give, rather passes on the action to someone else. 
It is therefore natural to say w§kh lai, look: kua lai sfi, 
call him : mall lai, take possession of : and on the other 
hand chadd dS, leave off : ghall do, send : pia dS, give to 
drink. Intransitive verbs used in this way are nahfi. lain& , 
wash oneself: kMd lainfi, play. This distinction must not 
be pressed too far. 

25 
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(ii) To express the idea of getting something over in 
order to do something else. When laipa has this meaning 
almost any verb, transitive or intransitive, may be compound- 
ed 'with it. With intransitive verbs, however, it is not very 
commonly used in the past indie, and pluperfect tenses. 

oil n& aup de, let him come : 6h. nfl a lain d©, first let 
him come (and then we shall do so-and-so). 

dh mar laie, let him die first (and then we shall see). 

mukkan de is simply “let it finish/* but mukk lain de, 
let it finish first (and then do so-and-so). 

The verbs anna, come, and turna, go, have a peculiar 
construction with cahna to express the idea that someone 
or something is just about to come or go. The participle 
of auna or turna is used with the required tense of cahna 
and agrees with its nominative in number and gender. This 
construction is found with only those tenses of cahna which 
are formed from the present participle. 

gaddi turi cahndi e, the train is just about to start. 

Iran a© cahnde honge, now they will be about to come, they 
must be coming now. 

karna with a repeated infinitive in the prepositional case, 
gives the idea of wishing to do something and yet hesita- 
ting about it. 

mal cirokna puechan puechan karda reha, for a long 
time I have wished to ask. 

S 

Uses op oalna. 

(i) Accompany : mere nal cal, accompany me. 

(ii) Start . . cal, aea fi, start off, I am coming. 

cal pher, start off then. 
kadS cale sao, when did you start ? 

(iii) With roots of verbs to express €< almost ” or '• about 
to/’ see Grammar, p. 334. 

mukk oaleS, e, it is almost finished. 

m5r& hatth lagg cale a si, my hand was just about to 

touch it. 
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(iv) In negative sentences to express ability, Grammar, 
p. 386. 

mere ko}o nehl puttea calea, I shall not be able to dig it. 

(v) lake the English go or work (intrans.), go on, do its work, 
perform its functions, etc. 

kamm caida e, the work is going on (well), 

mashin caldl e (nehl caldi). the machine is working (won't 

work). 

dartl nehl caida, the powder or medicine is not 

working, i.e., is not effica- 
cious. 

rupayya caida e, the rupee passes or circulates 

(i.e. is not bad). 

ohdamukadmanehllagaoalan, his case will not go on, he has 

no case. 

patake or gole nehl calde, the fire- works (special kinds) 

will not go off. 

(vi) Cal, cal whal, calo, or calo ji often means ct that's all 
right now/’ “ there that’s settled/’ etc. 

Uses of paina (see also G. 397, 408, 409). 

It expresses — 

(1) The idea of actually doing a thing at the moment spoken 
of, G. 334, 335 : oh gddda e pea, oh pe& godda e (never godda 
pea e), he is hoeing. 

(2) Indifference (with the pres, sub}.) : pel udlke, let her wait 
(I do not mind). (1) and (2) only with past part. pe§. 

(3) Beginning or suddenness bhakh paina, blaze up: akk 
paina, get tired of : <pgg paipa, fall : phull paina, blossom : mil. 
paina, meet : ral paina, join oneself to, and many more. 

(4) Necessity, to have to, must, G. 334 : otthe atakna pawl- 
da, you will have to wait there. 

(5) Pall, in a wide sense of the word : rala paina, be adul- 
terated : pea hoea, fallen, lying (of ground) fallow : lamma 
pain§, lie down : sutta peS, asleep: hence also with words for 
rain, drops of water, etc., dew, shadow, reflection (in water. 
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eto.), night, darkness, cold, famine : also of blows, abuse, and of 
instrument with which blows are administered,, as stick, cane, 
shoe. 

(6) Worry, annoy, attack : marn pain§, tuttke paipa, hatthl 
paipa, all mean rush at or attack : kutta painda e, the dog 
attacks : magar or picche paipa, follow annoyingly, not to cease 
following: gal paipa, harass, etc. 

It expresses mental or physical feelings or conditions. 

(7) Mental feelings ; words for habit as hijtar gSjh or adat 
paipi : saur or ahl paini, be in a hurry : hence also with sara, 
envy ; jhass or caska, taste ; rohb, influence : of a person, 
bhaira paina, become ashamed : saura, kahla p., impatient, etc. 

(8) Physical conditions: with words like challa, blister: 
bakhdr, cramp : trat, watt, pip, all meaning pain or kinds of 
pain : pholla, citfca, white ulcer in eye : papi, water (in eyes) : 
la&s, las, weal: jhurrl, wrinkle: pak, pus (in wound, etc.); 
khurk, itch : of person, pila paina, become pale. 

(9) Happen, occur, with words for love, friendship, discord, 
noise, disturbance, loss, also hole, hollow, indentation, turn. 

(10) Happen, occur, become, and meanings difficult to classi- 
fy : wala paipa, long way round : phera paipa, have to pay 
visit : pha} or phull paipe, fruit or flowers be formed : dalil! 
paina, argue, hesitate : bhann paipi, become creased : pir palle 
na paipa, not understand : kurahe paina, go astray: warha 
paina, get respite for year: jadu paina, be bewitched: pete 
paina, be responsible for: wah paipa, have to do with: kamm 
paina, work turn up : tarik paipi, date be appointed * nazrl 
paipa, become visible : plngh paipi, rainbow be formed : agat 
paipa, name be struck off list of debtors : kapS paini, get 
warped : wagar (phutt) paina (-i), discord, dispute occur : 
moche paipe, short logs be cut up : wagyar paipi, forced 
labour. 

Ability and Inability. 

The idea of ability (or inability) can be expressed in five 
ways, thus for M I cannot thresh’* we may have mai nehi 
gSh sakda : m$r5 neh! g&hefc jandfc : m$re k6l5 nehi 
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gfthldft : mftrft k6|8 neht gfthn hunda : m§r§ kOl& neh! gahea 
oalleft. 

Of these constructions only the first, with sakna, is common 
in affirmative sentences. The other four are generally em- 
ployed in negative sentences or in interrogative sentences 
which are practically negative. Of the five the first and 
fourth are mentioned under compound verbs in the accidence. 
The second is the ordinary passive construction, the third 
is the organic passive construction (-Ida)- The fifth is peculiar 
in that it is confined to the past tense. Its meaning, how- 
ever, is future. The above sentence in the fifth case means 
u I'm not going to be able to thresh.” 

Parts of Verbs with Unusual Forms or Meanings. 

In the case of a few verbs only one part is found, or a parti- 
cular meaning is found in only one part. Thus we have- 
left (pL lefto), imperat. of leanpft, bring, means hand it to 
me. No other part has this meaning. 

bhannft, is found, as well as bhajja (past part, of bhajjpft), 
with the verbs aupa, come, and jftna, go, as Oh bhannl lagl 
jftndl si, she was running along, 

ftndft (ftndl, ftnde, andlS), brought, is a past part. ; the rest 
of the verb is not found. In some dialects a verb fti^nft, bring, 
is heard, and Panjabi has a^wftpft, cause to be brought. 

laga with aupft and jftpft indicates that the action is actually 
taking place, as jananlft laglS jftndlS sftp, the women were 
going along . It may bo a past part of laggnft, but no other part 
of laggnft has this sense. 

See ahnda and wShnda in Appendix. 

Direct and Indirect Speech. 

In Panjabi direct speech, oratio recta, is employed much more 
than in English. Indirect speech is little used. 

I asked him why he would not obey, mal dhnfi pucoheft pal 
til ftkkhft kyft neht laggdft. 

Direct speech is often found, when tbe idea of saying or think- 
ing is only implied. 
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They were afraid of his taunting one of them, &hn& nil dar si 
pal eeta sanft kise nit mehna na de. 

It should be noted that the English word c if * in c asked if/ 
5 wondered if/ 4 know if * must not be translated by the ordinary 
word for ‘if’; the word for 'that* must be used, pal or ke. 
Often, of course, the whole phrase must be changed. 

Ask him if he will be able to come, Ohnft pucchd pax tfi a 
sakSda. 

I wonder if he will return, khaure (khabre) parteda ke neh!. 
Euphemisms. 

A few interesting euphemisms are in common use. 

duddh saur gea, the milk has turned sour (lit. has become 
good). 

dlwra wadda kar, put out the lamp (lit. make it big). 

pagg or kapre wadha, take off your pagri or clothes (lit. 
increase). 

Oh pfira hO gea e, he has died (lit. he has become complete). 

dane waddh gae, the grain is finished (lit. increased). 

bahrla, b&hr di shai, pig, boar (lit. outside thing). 

The Days oe the Week. 

Sunday, aitwar. Thursday, jumerat. 

Monday, suar, somwSr. Friday, jum§. 

Tuesday, ma&ga), mangalwar. Saturday, hafta, abba) haftfi. 

Wednesday, buddh buddhw&r (Sabbath, sabbat). 

Hindus use the following special words never used by Musal- 
mans : — 

Thursday, wlr* wirwar. 

Friday, sukkar, shukkar, sukkarwar, shukkarwftr. 

Saturday, sanicoar, sanicoarwar, chanicchar, chanicoharwar, 
ohipchipwftr. 

The Months. 

The English names, somewhat altered, are most commonly 
used, but villagers very often use the Hindu names. 
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English Months. 

janwari, farwari, marc (marac), aprail, mai, jfin, julftl 
(jaulai), agast, sitambar, aktubar, nawambar, dasambar. 

Here, as in the case of all words taken directly from English, 
people who know English attempt to approximate their pronnn* 
ciation more closely to the English pronunciation. 


Hindu Names . 


wasa-kh 

April — May. 

jeth 

May — June. 

har 

June — July. 

saun 

July — August. 

bhadrb 

August — September. 

assfl 

September— October. 

katt§ 

October — N o vember. 

magghar 

November — December. 

pbb 

December — January. 

mih 

January — February. 

phaggan 

February — March. 

cottar 

March — April. 

The Hindu month usually begins about the 14th of the English 

month. 

Relationships. 

peb, caeca, bap father. 

bAbbe, mU 

mother. 

dadda 

father’s father. 

daddi 

father’s mother. 

pardadda 

father of d&ddS,. 

pardaddl 

mother of dadda. 

nanna 

mother’s father. 

nanni 

mother’s mother. 

parnanna 

father of naxm&. 

parnanni 

mother of n&nna. 

/ father’s elder brother. 

babba 

( father’s father. 

tfteft 

father’s elder brother. 
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tal 

wife of taeft. 

G&eoa 

father’s younger brother. 

oacox 

wife of ditto. 

phupphi 

father’s sister. 

phupphar 

husband of phupphi 

mSmma 

mother’s brother. 

mamml 

wife of mamma. 

masl 

mother’s sister. 

masar 

husband of masl. 

dohtra 

daughter's son. 

ddhtri 

daughter’s daughter. 

parpStra 

son of p&tra. 

paypStrl 

daughter of pdtra. 

bhatrlya 

brother’s son. 

bhatri 

brother’s daughter. 

sauhra 

father-in-law. 

sass 

mother-in-law. 

patiaubra, patrauhra 

father-in-law’s brother. 

patShas 

wife of patiauhra. 

dadiauhra 

father-in-law’s father. 

tiadShas 

wife of dadiauhrU. 

maliauhra 

mother-in-law’s brother. 

malShas 

wife of maliauhra. 

naniauhra 

mother-in-law’s father. 

nanehas 

wife of naniauhra. 

kurm 

father of son (or daughter)-in-law. 

kurmm 

mother of son (or daughter)-in- 
law. 

bhra 

brother. 

bhain 

sister. 

sala 

wife’s brother. 

salihar, salihaj 

wife of aa}a. 

sail 

wife’s sister. 

bhannja 

sister’s husband. 

bhahbi, bharjal 

brother’s wife. 

j5th 

husband’s elder brother. 

j a than! 

wife of jeth. 
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jathuttar 

son of jGth. 

deor 

husband’s younger brother. 

darani 

wife of de©r. 

nanan 

husband’s sister. 

puttar 

son. 

dhl 

daughter. 

pdtra 

son’s son. 

p6trl 

son’s daughter. 

bhapSwS, bhanSa 

sister’s son. 

bhapSwl, bhap.31 

sister’s daughter. 

jual, jawatra, majmftn 

son-in-law* 

nfih 

daughter-in-law. 

bhatrlS jufti 

brother’s son-in-law. 

bhatrl8 nfth 

brother’s daughter-in-law. 

bhanSweS jufti 

sister’s son-in-law. 

bhanfiweS nflh 

sister’s daughter* in-law. 


SPECIAL IDIOMS* 

The following idioms will, it is believed, be found useful. 
They are intended merely as references, and the beginner 
will need to inquire about their usage In some oases the 
words bear other meanings also* The list is of course not 
complete, but the idioms given will suggest others. As very 
many of them are connected with verbs, an alphabetical 
list of the verbs is given first. 

Verbs. 

The infinitive or other part of the verb is understood 
with each word. The gender is shown in every case as a 
guide to the agreement of the verb. 

aupa;* come, used with various words as nom. ; akkhilt, 
f. pi , have sore eyes : sabak, m., known a lesson : b61I, f., 
or sab&n, i, know a language ; jawab, m,, know the answer: 
nafrat, f M feel disgust; krlc, f., feel physical disgust: sharm, 
f., feel shame : namdshl, f., feel humiliation : hOsh, f come 
to one’s senses: ji tlti, vomit: yad, f*, or o8tft m,, remem- 
ber: jhappS, m. pi., have stoppage in ears: dhauje, ra. pi, 
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get white hair; gussa, m., feel anger; samajh, f., under- 
stand; nindar, 1, feel sleepy: ubasl, f M yawn: hassa, m., 
laugh : sufna, m., dream : mfth, m., have sore mouth (horse, 
etc.) : kamm, m.. m., be useful. 

baihna, sit; was* (awaz), m., become hoarse: sahgh, m., 
become hoarse; man (rupayyS) da kl baitha, what does it 
work out at per maund (or rupee): oau|, m. pi., rice gets 
soft through overcooking : suntl, be circumcised ; kotha, m. 
(etc.), house sinks down: natti, sit long in one place, baihna 
Is also used for beginning school life or a trade, 

bahapa, seat: munde nfi, send boy (to begin school-life, 
or some trade) : supti, circumcise : natti, keep sitting long, 
delay someone. 

bhaxmp&, break; akar, f., stretch oneself, 
bharna, fill; mutthlS, f. pL, shampoo : ghutt, m., swallow 
mouthful (of liquid) : nuksan, m., recover loss from some- 
one : kapr§, m. pL, clothes get covered (with mud). 

earhna, climb ; karz, m., get into debt : sill, f., or sejjal, i, get 
damp : hand!, f be put on to cook (said of the hapdi or pot) : 
caul, m. pi., rice be put on to cook : kass, f., get fever : gussa, 
m., become angry : bazi, f. s lose game. 

earhna, cause to climb, etc.; hai^di, i, put on the pot: 
saltoa, put on vegetables to cook. 

cttpna, suck, used in prefei*ence to khapa, eat, with the fob 
lowing; ganna, m., sugarcane: amb, m., mango : nimbtL, m., 
lemon : and frequently with santara/m., orange : malta, m., 
Maltese orange : mittha, m.. sweet lime : khatta, m. } lime. 

ddi^a. give : dua, f., invoke blessing on : bad dua, f ,, invoke 
curse upon: dhOkha, m., or fareb, m., deceive: andra, m. } 
lay egg : ta, m., heat up fire (for cooking). 

kaddhna, put or bring out ; gal, f., abuse : ghund, m., 
veil oneself to prevent face being seen : matlab, m , secure 
one’s end; kamm, m., secure one’s end: khaura, m., paw 
ground (of horse, etc.), hence make a fuss: dand, m. pi., 
show teeth, i.e. grin : also show teeth in anger (dog, etc.) : 
used of thingk daily consumed in sense of “last out,” d6 
din k,, last out two days : khana k, last out dinner (said 
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of meat, salt, sugar, etc.) : hall (ladtl), make fit for plough- 
ing (burden bearing) : daddh, f.. affect great style : ghutk}S, 
f. pi, be hypercritical. 

kadhana, causative of kaddhna, q.v ; soh, m. t let a man 
get a rest (by carrying his load for Mm). See sah, p. 399. 

karna, do ; rtih, m. , or jl, m., or dil, m.. wish, feel inclined to * 
raddl, throw away as useless: ohutti, f., stop work, take 
leave: jhar, f., reprimand: do rupae laine kite, agreed to 
take two rupees : with many nouns and adjectives as piar, 
love : wall, make well : Banna Banna karke knande sap, 
they used to call him Banna : mara karke, considering it 
feeble : marl karkS pal hoi e, owing to being poor is lying 
fallow : §s karke, on this account : 5s nth klti, hS nehl 
kxtl, he refused, he did not agree (he said £ no/ not £ yes 5 ). 

karna also means have use for, mal cunjh kl kaml e (blra 
kl karna e) what use have I for a dib (a button) ? 

khan§, eat ; dh5kha, m., or fareb, m., be deceived : da, m,, be 
tricked, over-reached: mar, f., be beaten: gahlS, f. pi., be abused: 
jhirkS, f . pi., be reproached : safth, f., swear : thudda, m. f stum- 
''ble: bhambal-bhusS, m. pi., wander in difficulties: cugll, 
f., slander: kasr, f.. or tota, m. ; suffer loss : waddhi, f. } take 
bribe : jutti, f . (baint, m., etc.), be beaten with shoes (cane. etc.), 
khedna, play; shikar, m., hunt. 

laggpa, begin, be attached, etc.: pata, m., get to know ; satt, 
f., get a wound or bruise ; goda, m., as in cann nft g5da, lagga 
see g5da lana: taki, f., piece be sewn on: bura (cahga, etc.), 
dislike (like, etc.), a thing (or rarely a person): till, m., force 
be used : rupayya, m., pass, be spenfc ; be charged (rupee, etc.) : 
cir, m., or d§r, i, delay occur : akh$, obey command : sardi, £. 
(bhukkh, f.. treh, f.) feel cold (hunger, thirst) : pala, m., feel 
cold : galli, get talking : matthSS, meet : muhdthl, stand against 
doorpost: gal, m., embrace: kasr, f., or mos, f., suffer loss, 
kamm, beat work ; naukarl, f., be on duty : da, m., succeed in 
trick ; mauka, m., get opportunity : lagga, m., get sore on back 
(horse, etc.) : kunjl, f., key fit ; julab, m., take effect (purgative) : 
mull, m., be charged (price) : 5h m§ra bhra (etc.) laggda e, he 
is by relationship (practically) my brother, etc. : other meanings 
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are, be engaged in work : cause pain (of medicine, shoe, etc.) : 
hold oneself back from or keep out of. 

lahna, bringdown; bflh§, m. , opendoor :b&ri,f., open window . 
izzat, f , or pat, f , dishonour : juttl, f. (kappa, m , etc.) take off 
shoes (garment, etc.) : kara, m. s remove debt (by paying it). 

lap#, causative of laggna ; g<5d& ISna, said of cann, moon, 
rise (for first time) after sunset : till, m., use force : pat&, m., 
find out; d§, m. trick, overreach : 16kh&, m., calculate : takl, 
f., sew on patch: rQ^I, t, put oapStl into oven: oir, m., or 
d$r, £, delay: dann, m M fix fine: mull, m., fix price: nisfcan, 
m., affix mark: rupayya (etc.) cause to pass (rupee, etc.), fix 
price of one rupee (etc.). 

laip§, take ; ubfisl, f., yawn : g&J, f.» be abused : jhirkg, f. pi., 
be reproached ; htlnte, m. pi., take ride upon, 
luttna, rob ; 1HIS, f. pi., bullhe, m. pL, amuse oneself, have 
a jolly time. 

majna, rub ; malea hoe§, ill ; mal, gea, ran away, 
mannfi, acknowledge ; bora, feel offended at, be annoyed at. 
mfirnS, strike, kill: btLha, m M shut door: b§ri, £, shut 
window: jhtl^li, m., tell lie: ohft}, f., jump: wSz (awaz), f., 
shout, call to : niooh, f sneeze : janS, kill : g5d&, same as gftda 
ISulS, q. v. ; matt, f., or hash, f., or ba, f., or akl, m. f, 5 marl 
jftni, be confused, lose one’s senses : m. pL, kick up hind 

feet (of donkey, horse, etc.), hence make a fuss : m£r chaddna 
or mar suttcift, kill : thf, kill : kttk, f., shout : oik, f., scream : 
hakk, m. (paisa, etc.), defraud of right (of money, etc.) : t&lS, 
m., or jandra, m., lock : oubbhl, f., dive : jappha, m., embrace : 
nazr, £., glance at: rau}§, m., make confusion: takkar, f., 
knock against: phSra, m., go a round: shSkhl, f., exhibit 
pride: sir, m., wag head (of priest in incantations) ; gapp, f . , 
make false, exaggerated statements. 

milna, meet: majjh, f. (gS, f.). permit to be milked, of 
buffalo (cow. etc.). 

nikli^a, go out, come oat: cor (badm&sh etc.), turn out or 
become a thief (scoundrel, etc.) : ha}!, m., become fit for 
ploughing (of bull), hence become able to do any work (of man) : 
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•k&b&r, f., be published, newspaper (so with books, etc.) : 
mdh, f be sprained. 

palpi*, fall; many uses, some will be best explained by 
examples For sense of being in the act of or of continuance 
see under compound verbs. It is used in many compounds as 
phull peS blossomed : hass pei, burst out laughing : akk pea, 
got sick of : gu^ak pea, broke out into a smile : tur pea, started ; 
mftrn peft si, he came at me to strike me: hatthS pea, he 
seized me or struggled with me ; tutkS peS, came at me with 
anger : bhaira peft, he got ashamed ; kuttfi painda e, the dog 
attacks one : jlwl pal hoi, e, the land is lying fallow : han6re 
pae, at fall of darkness: kamm pai gefi, work lias turned 
up which must be done : mal suttfi pei utthea w8, I have just 
got up from sleep : mSr, f. # be beaten : juttl, f. (s5tl, f., etc.), 
be beaten with shoe (stick, etc.) : g&hjS, f. pi., be abused : ply, 

l, have pain; shakk, m., feel doubt: tdtft m., or gh&^a, 

m. , suffer loss ; nasrf, be seen : pljft, get pale, 
pak&ni, cook ; gall, f. arrange beforehand, plot, 
pakkpi, be cooked ; gall, f., be arranged beforehand, be 

plotted. 

papa, put in ; khair, f. give something to beggar : tukkar, m., 
give food (to dog. etc.) : dand, t , or rau)&, m., make noise : arzli 
f., bring case against: h§l hil, f., hSlpfihrea, m., call out for 
help : juttl, f . (kapy§, m. pi. etc.), put on shoes, (clothes, etc.) : 
bhaftg?&, m., or dhami], m., dance : aoftr, make pickle, etc : 
japphL f . (of two people) interlace arms over Bhoulders : waste, 
m. pi., beseech ; kahftpi, f., tell story : mahlna (dd dihaj*6, etc.), 
give respite for month (two days, etc.) : rih, show the way to. 

plpft, drink ; gussS, m., swallow down one’s anger : hukki, 
m. , (aigrat,f.. curut, f., tamSktt, m.,efcc.) smoke huqqa (cigarette, 
cheroot, tobacco, etc.). 

rakkhn&, place, keep; ddstl, f., be friendly with : mhabbat, 
f love. - 

w&hna, causative of waggpS ; afigrdal, f. (etc.), drag in 
English (etc.) (into speech), 
tdynft,. break; used of reducing someone in rank, 
tdrnft, causative of turnft- kamm, m., get work done. 
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turna, walk, go ; kamm, m., work go on : gall, f,, be agreed to 
(of one's suggestion, etc.). 

wagpa, flow ; bhapdS, m., leak (of vessel) : r§h, m., be much 
used of road : wag ja, go off quickly, 
waga^a, causative of wagpa, cause to flow : send off quickly, 
watti^a, twist; kacioil, f. ph, show teeth in anger: ghur- 
akiS, f . pi. , frown. 

weklma, see, look: rah, m., look out for, wait for someone 

wSkhl japSgl, we shall see, * 

« *• 

Other Idioms , 

a lit, 6s Skhea, he said, also one says, they say, sometimes 
the Greek faoti, ohnt kahanl p&i akh6, etc , they told a story to 
the effect that, etc. 

baihnl ; kehrl baihnl baitha e, in what company is he ? 
bha, wapcL6 ; ra6re bha (or warid6) da 6h tur gea, in my 
opinion, or so far as I am concerned, he went away : ohde bha 
(wapdS) dl te tfi i dhl §, in his opinion you are the daughter 
bhapS; m6r$ bh&ue, sadde bh&ne, etc., in my opinion, in 
our opinion, etc., or for me, for us : m6r6 bhanS tusl I r&je 6, 
for me you are the Raja. 

cSh, tea ; weak, patli ; strong, sahhni, gftrhi. 
da, trick, etc. ; kehre da di gall, what kind of affair (is this) ? 
lamrnS da, long ways : caurS da, crosswise : kehrg da, in what 
way (i,e., long ways, crosswise) ? 
outkl, f., snap of Angers; outki wioc, very quickly or easily. 

dil, heart; dil haula or chota, (feel) faint, ashamed: dil 
ch5t$, unaspiring. 

giaS, i, food ; used practically as meaning habit, giza pakk 
gai e, (he) has got used to it, 

hall£&, move, shake (intrans.) ; hallkS, hillkfc, quickly hurry- 
ingly. 

hllft, pretence ; hila karna, look sharp, hurry up. 

hethS utS, lit. downwards, upwards: not very well in health, 
in a bad state. 

utte, one on top of the other. 
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jl, person, wish ; oftr ji, panj ji, four persons, five persons, but 
dfiwg ji always means husband and wife. 

makkti,part of cloth of huqqa ; makktt thappna, sit on some- 
one, “ go for ” someone (slang). 

palla, border of garment; mere palie (or mere pir pane) 
kujjh nehl peS, I did not understand anything, I got no good 
from it : mSr§ palleB, at my expense. 

sagS, but rather ; sometimes means extremely/ sag8 i maf a, 
extremely feeble or poor : also sagS. 

sah, m., breath ; sah laina, take breath, rest : sah duana, let 
man or animal take a rest: sah kadhaqa, let man rest by 
carrying his burden. 

sarfa, expense; sarfa karna, spare expense, 
uooa, high ; ucca su^pa, be rather deaf : uccl akhna, etc., to 
speak, etc., loudly : ucci ditti, loudly, 
wande, see bha. 

wattar, moisture, frequently used of the moisture required for 
ploughing ; wattar a gel e, the land has got dry enough for 
ploughing (after heavy rain) : wattar ho gea, moisture has come 
(to the land) : hethla utla wattar ral gea e, the lower moisture 
(already in the ground) and upper moisture (from rain) have 
joined, i.e,, all the ground is wet through. 

Additional Idioms. 

laggna be attached, etc., dhupp, f. 5 the sun to come out, 
dhuppS laggnil, have days of sunshine. 
lan&, attach, thudda, m., kick. 

karna, make; pat a, m., find out; mhabbat, f., feel affec- 
tion for. See below dard, dardi, dukkh, dukkhi. 

khedna, play; hal, rn., move head to and fro as in in- 
cantations. 

ghatna, grow less ; dil, ra., feel faint. 

marna, beat; ghah, m., cut grass: sannh, f., commit bur- 
glary, break through wall : thudda, m., kick. 

paina, lie, etc. ; sham, f.,‘ (r&t, f. hanSra, m.) come on or 
fall of evening (night, darkness). 

rakkhnS, place; mhabbat, f., love. See below dukkh. 
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bhal, ra., brother, to be contrasted with whai, a term of 
address which may be used with anyone who is spoken to in the 
second sing. Thus one might address a servant, a school- 
boy or little girl as whai, but not as bhfti. 

dard, m , pain, grief; lose da dard* karna, kise nft kise 
d& dard h6pa, sympathise with. 

dardi, sympathiser. Contrast dard and dardl with dukkh,. 
dukkhi, d6khl, below. 

dukkh, in., pain, grief; dukkh karna or rakkhna, feel 
jealous of or enmity against : kise d§ dukkh kise nft h5pa> 
feel pain or sorrow in connection with anyone, also feel 
jealousy or enmity. 

dukkhi, adj , feeling pain or grief on account of someone, 
whether through sympathy or through worry, but dSkhi 
feeling jealous}^ or enmity. 

kakkh, piece of straw ; kakkh wi nehl, nothing at 
all : kakkh wi pat& nehS, no trace at all. 

p§skft s m., something tied on to one side of uneven scales to 
make them even; ohda paskft wi nehf, not a patch on 
him, nothing at all in comparison with him. 


Aupa, baihna, bahana, bhannna, bharna, oaphna, c&rhna, 
cuppa, dSna, duana, kaddhpa, kadh&pa, 
karna, khana. Pages 393-395. 


1. Pira’s eyes have become 

sore. 

2. He does not know the 

lesson or answer (lan- 
guage). 

3. I feel disgust (physical 

disgus t , asha med , h u ra i- 
liated, angry). 

4. Now I understand, I re- 

member. 

5. You are very sleepy, you 

are yawning. 

6. Last night I had a dream 

I laugh to think of it. 


1. Fire dlt akkhi* git holt 

n8. 

2. Ohnft sabak (jawftb) 

nehi aunda (b61I, 
zaban nehi aundi). 

3. Menfi nafrat aundi e 

(kric, sharm, nambshi, 
gussa). 

4. Hup samajh a gai, gall 

yad SI. 

6. TenfL nlndar bayl ai, 
tainft ubasiS aundifi n§. 
6. R&tl ikk sufna aea, s6cke 
hassfi aund§ e. 
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7. He vomited, he is not in 

his senses yet. 

8. Are your ears stopped, 

are you deaf ? 

9. The mare has a sore 

mouth. 

10. His hair has become white. 

11. Does he not remember 

yet? 

12. Well, what did it come 

to per mannd ? 

13. When will the boy begin 

reading with the (Mu- 
hammadan) priest ? 

14. What did it work out at 

per rupee ? 

15. I have become hoarse. 

16. Their house has collapsed. 

17. Take off the pot, the rice 

will get soft. 

18. You have kept me sitting 

here. 

19. He has sent his grandson 

to learn tailoring. 

20. The old man is stretch- 

ing himself. 

21. I shall just drink a 

mouthful and come and 
massage you. 

22. My clothes are covered 

with mud, you will 
have to make good 
the loss. 

23. Sister, put on the pot 

(the vegetables, rice). 
26 


7. JI utS aea sti, aje h5sh 

nehl ai. 

8. Jhappe a gae nlP (or 

lag gae). 

9. G-hdri da mflh aea hoea 

(or pakka hdea) e. 

10. Ohnfi dhaule ae hoe nS. 

11. Aje neht cSta aea sflP 

12. PhSr maiji de kinne 

rupayye baithe P 

18. Mmjida kad8 miyyS k6J 
bawhSga P 

14. Kupayye da kinna bai- 

th§P 

15. MSrS sahgh (was) baih 

gea e. 

10. K6thS baih gea nS. 

17. Hft^idl lahl, caul baih 

japlge. 

18. Tft menfi Stthe natti 

baha rakkhea e. 

19. Aph© pOtre nfi darzl k03 

bah aea sh. 

20. Buddha akar pea 

bhannda e. 

21. Mai zara ghutt bhar 

awl te ake mutthiS 
bharSga. 

22. Mare kap^e bhare hoe 

n§, nuksan bharna 
pawiga. 

23. Bhaip, tau*l oftfh (aalU- 

pft oau)). 
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24. He got angry and lost the 

game. 

25. It has got very damp. 

26. Is the pot on, will rice 

be cooked to-day ? 

27. Do not affect such style, 

you will get into debt. 
28* Mashers (swells) suck In- 
dian and Maltese or- 
anges, also limes and 
. sweet limes, but vil- 
lagers swallow the 
whole. 

29. You have got fever 

through eating a lot 
of mangoes and sugar- 
cane. 

30. Do not curse me, invoke 

a blessing, do not de- 
ceive me. 

31. The hen has laid an egg, 

heat up the fire and 
boil it. 

32. Let the horse (or ass) 

rest, it will break 
down. 

33. Why did he come ? Be- 

cause 1 called Mm. 

34. Bub it this way, don't do 

the work carelessly 
(badly). 

35. I do not feel inclined to 

eat bread made of 
maize or millet. 

36. Find out and tell me 


24. G-ussa carhn n&l bazi 
eayh gal sH, 

26. Bari sill (sejjal) carh! 
hoi e, 

26. Taurl carh gal e, ajj 

caul carhne n§ ? 

27. Eddi shtika shakl na 

kar, karz carh jaiga. 

28. Jentalmain te santare te 

Malte, te nale khatte 
te raitthe, clip lende 
n§, par jatt bfit sare 
ragar lende n#. 

29. Bahle a mb te ganne 

ctlpaii nal kass carh 
gal je. 

30. Bad dua na del, men® 

dua del, dhSkha 
(phareb) na del. 

31. KukkrI andra (or anda) 

ditta e, tft ta deke bail 
kar sil. 

32. Waihtar ntt dhtlf kadhd 

hapSk ghatt§ga, 

33. ^Oh kis karke aea? fis 

karke pal mai ohnfl 
kuae&. 

34. Ain karke mall, alw§ na 

kamm tarangar ehad- 
dl. 

36. Dhddha khan nfi mera 
rfth (dil) nehl karda. 


86. Patft karke menfi dassl. 
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37. I do not feel inclined to 

throw it away. 

38. He has agreed to take 

eight annas, he will 
stop work at four. 

39. Make him well, I love 

him. 

40. He gave up the field as 

being poor. 

41. I called him Sardar, still 

he refused. 

42. He has attained his end 

by abuse. 

43. She veiled herself, what 

of it ? Why are you 
so critical ? 

44. When the horse paws the 

ground the dog shows 
his teeth. 

45. What are you grinning 

at ? The sugar will last 
out dinner anyway. 

46. They were teaching him 

to carry burdens, but 
he has not learned yet. 

47. Swearing (that he is 

speaking the truth) he 
slanders people, but he 
will in the long run 
injure himself. 

48. He affects great style. 

49. In the meantime we are 

making it fit for plough • 
ing (or fit for work). 


37. RaddI karn nfi mSrt 

ji nehl karda. 

38. Dheli lain! kit! bQ., car 

waje chutti kargga. 

39. Wall karl stL, ma! ohnfi 

piar karn a wt. 

40. Mari karke paili chaddi 

su. 

41. Mai ohnfi Sardar karke 

kuaea, t&wl nSh kiti 
su. 

42. G-ahlt kaddh kaddhke 

matlab (kamm) kaddh 
lea sti. 

43. Ghund kaddhea, tS ki 

hoea ? Tfi kyfi ghutklS 
kaddhna § ? 

44. Jad ghOra khauru 

kaddhda e, kutta 
dand kaddhda e. 

45. Tfi kehri galle dand 

kaddhna I ? Khand 
khana te kaddhSgi. 

46. Ohnfi ladu kaddhde te 

hai san, par aje niklea 
nehl. 

47. SauhS kha khake cugli 

khanda e, ttwi chSkre 
apfi kasr khaega. 

48. Bayi daddh kaddhda e. 

49. Hali ohnfi hall kaddhne 

i pae. 
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50. He was greatly deceived, 50. 

tricked. 

51. He wandered about, then 51. 

he stumbled, he was 
then abused and re- 
proached and finally 
beaten, receiving blows 
with sticks, fists and 
shoes. 

52. He suffered serious loss, 

he took a bribe and 
was caught. 

KhSdga, laggQfi, lfinS l&h?& 

395, 398. 

1. He got hurt while shoot- 

ing. 

2. It is very late, you do not 

obey. 

3. They learned that the 

rupee would not pass. 

4. He feels cold (hungry, 

thirsty). 

5. You have begun talking 

leaning against the 
doorpost. 

8. I suffered great loss 

through his tricking 
me. 

7. He has begun working, 
now he is on duty. 

9. Since I fined him he does 

not come near me 
(meet me). 

10. The tailor is putting on a 
patch, his wife is plas- 


fi&fa farSb khadhft, bayfi 
d& khadha. 

BhambaJbhUse khanda 
reha ph$r thSdda 
khadha, (laga) mur 
g&hjt te jhiyki kha~ 
dhlS, chSkre mar khfi- 
dhl, sdtlS te htlre te 
juttll. 

52. Tag|*S t5t§ khfedha, 
waddhl kh&ke phar 
ghattS. 

laihpfi, lain a, marnfi. Pages 

1. Shikar khSddelf satt 

laggl sfi. 

2. BarS cir lagga, tfi fikhe 

nehl laggdS. 

8. Patfi lagg gefi ng pal ru- 
payyS nehl laggdft. 

4. Pftla laggft sll (bhukkh, 

treh laggl stl). 

5. MuhSthl laggke gall! 

lagg pea g. 

8, Ohde da lan nal menft 

barl kasr laggl. 

7. Oh kamm lagg ge& e, 
him ohdi nankarl 
laggl hoi e. 

9. Jad8 da mal ohnft datm 

l$e$, oh m6re matthe 
nehl laggdS. 

10. Bars! tftkl l&ndft e peft, 
ohdi suftfll r5tl* lfindl 
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tering the capatis on 
the sides of the oven 
(a capaH is really finer 
than a rOtl). 

11. He is (or may be consi- 

dered) my sisters’s son, 
but I do not like his 
talk. 

12. What did it cost, shall I 

calculate ? 

13. Using force he affixed the 

mark. 

14. The mare will get galled. 

15. Are your eyes smarting 

from the medicine ? 

16. This key will never fit. 

17. For two days the moon 

has risen late. 

18. Open the door/brother, 

or the window. 

19. He has dishonoured me 

by taking off my tur- 
ban. 

20. I will pay your debt 

21. Taking off his shoes and 

clothes he began to 
wash. 

22. A patch is required here, 

why are you delaying ? 

23. Find out whether he has 

caught cold. 

24. Pass this four-anna bit 

if you can fool anyone. 

25. You will suffer loss, they 

will fine you. 

26. The capatis have been 


e pai. 


11. Oh mera bhaniwa 

laggda e, tad wl obdiS 
galls menfi burls lagg- 
dia n§. 

12. KI mull lagga eP Mai 

lekha IS ? 

13. Bara till lake nishan 

laea. 

14. Gh5ri nfi lagga lagggga. 

15. AkkhiS nfi dual laggdi 

e? 

16. Eh kunji kadi nehl lag- 

gan laggi. 

17. Cann te dfih dint tfi 

gdda laea hoeS e, 

18. BUha lah, bhal, yS bari. 

19. Os m§ri pagg lahke 

meri pat lahx. 

20. Mai t5ra karz lah de&ga. 

21. Jutti te kappe lahke 

nhaun lagga. 

22. fitthe taki laggdi e, oir 

kahnfi lanna § P 

23. Bata lai pai shardi laggi 

sU ke nehl 

24. SSh pauli IS lai 9 je da 

lagge te. 

25. Tenfi mds laggSgl, dann 

lailige. 

26. B,6tlS lagg te gelS, bara 
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put into the oven, a lot 
of force was necessary. 

27 . Have the signs been affi x - 

ed, what did lie charge 
for them ? 

28. Open the lock with a key. 

29. To-day the moon will rise 

late. 

30. If they get an opportu- 

nity they will say it. 

31. He wanted to embrace 

me, but I do not want 
to embrace him. 

32. Why did they have my 

shoes taken off? My 
honour has suffered. 

33. Take a breath sometimes 

(wait a bit, don’t talk 
so fast). 

34. On account of his travel- 

ling first class he was 
much abused and re- 
proached. 

35. He is yawning a lot, be 

must be ill. 

36. The thief has bolted alto- 

gether. 

37. Do not take it amiss, I 

have told no lie. 

38. Shutting both windows 

and one door he gave 
vent to scream after 
scream. 

39. Many make a living by 

cutting grass. 


till lagga. 

27. Itfishan lagg gae? Ki 

laea su nish&nt da ? 

28. Ktmji l&ke jandra lahl. 

29. Ajj cann nfi goda lag- 

geda. 

30. Mauka laggS n§, tt akh 

ckadLdange. 

31. Menu gal landa si, mai 

nehl ohde gal laggda. 

32. Merl jutti kyft luhai n§, 

m§ri pat laih gel e. 

33. O sah wi lea kar. 

34. Fast klas wicc baihn 

da sadka barit gahll 
te jhirkt left. 

35. Barit ubasit lenda e 

pea, malea hoea h&- 
wSda. 

36. C5r te ukka mukka mal 

gea. 

37. Bura na manni, mal 

jhilth k5I nehi marea. 

38. DSwe barit te ikk buha 

marke barit cikt 
marn lagg pea. 

39. Bahle te gkah khotar 

khotarke gujara 

karde ne. 
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40. You lunatic, why are 

jumping so much ? 

41. Are you out of your 

senses ? 

42. They killed him. 


43. He had a jolly good time. 

44. An Indian pony, kicking 

up his hind feet like 
an English pony (i.e., 
aping great airs). 

45. I will lock it and go 

round (take a turn, 
etc.). 

46. He didn't defraud him 

of his right ? He 
cheated him out of a 
lot of money. 

47. Do not simply call to him, 

give a good shout. 

48. He seized him in an em- 

brace and dived. 

49. Just take a look at these 

papers, he has made a 
great mess. 

50. He did not sneeze, he had 

a hiccup ? 

51. Why are you knocking 

up against me ? 

52. Has the moon begun to 

rise late ? 

53. He shows great conceit, 

he is telling falsehoods. 


40. Ba marea, eddlt chalS 

kah de jSga mama § 
pei ? 

41. Matt (or h6sh or akl or 

ba) marl hoi a ? 

42. Ohnfi thi mareo xt§, or 

mar satte6 nS or mar 
chaddea nS, or janS 
marea n§. 

43. Wah wa lillS luttiS or 

bullhe lutte sU. 

44. Desi tattti Ahgrezl tit- 

he (marda e). 


45. Tala or jandr& marke 

ph5ra marlga. 

46. Ohda hakk nehl marea 

six ? Ohde bare rupay- 
ye m&re. 

47. Aiw§ waz na mar, tagff 

kuk mar. 

48. Ohnfi japphft marke cub- 

bhi marl. 

49. Ehna kagazt te zara 

nazr mar, 6s baja 
rauja marea. 

50. Nicch nehl saa& marl, 

hidki laggl hoi sfl. 

51. Tfi kahnfi takkarS pea 

marna § ? 

52. Cann aje goda marea e ? 

53. ShSkhl marda e, gappJ 

mardS e. 
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54. He wagged his head (in 
incantations) a long time. 

55. The buffalo calf butts me. 

Milna, marna, nikalna, raihna, 
wagna, wahn,&, wattna, 

1. To-day neither the cow 

nor the buffalo per- 
mitted herself to be 
milked. 

2. -If the printer had not 

turned out a scoundrel 
the paper would have 
been published now. 

3. Has the boy become fit for 

work ? No he has 
turned out a thief. 

4. You are always grinning, 

I am siek of it. 

5. When the mother started, 

the girl laughed. 

6. At dusk work turned up 

to be done. 

7. First he began to seize 

me, afterwards he was 
very much ashamed. 

8. The girl was getting up 

from being asleep when 
the dog attacked her. 

9. When he began to get 

abused he turned very 
pale. 

10. I am afraid (in doubt) that 
there will be great loss. 


54. Cokha oir sir marda 

rehfi. 

55. Jhdtl menS sift (sing) 

mardi e. 

plria, rakkhna, torna, turng, 
wSkhna. Pages 396-398. 

I. Ajj na te g8 mill to ng 
majjh (malh). 


2. chapanwala badmash 
na nik|e a akhbar hun 
tlkar nikle g. (Sec 
Gram. p. 320.) 

3. Munda hall niklea e P 

Sag8 c5r niklea. 

4. Tft jhate binde gutak 

painna S, mal te akk 
peg wt. 

5. Jad8 bebbe tur pal, kgkl 

hass pal. 

6. Han ere pae kamm pea 

sti. 

7. Paihli te hatthi pea, 

magarS dahda bhairg 
pea. 

8. Kuyl suttl pal utthdl si, 

te kuttfi pai gSO stl. 

9. Gghji jad pain lagglS 

burg pilg peg. 

10. Menfi shakk paindg e pal 
barg tatg (or ghatg) 
pawSdg. 
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11. If you had got a good beat- 

ing, you would not have 
shown your face again. 

12. If you get two or three 

blows from shoes or 
sticks do not say any- 
thing to me . 

13. He came at me to strike 

me, but I ran away. 

14. When I said the banyan 

had blossomed he rush- 
ed at me. 

15. The field is uselessly lying 

fallow. 

16. If they plot a thing like 

that, there will be plots 
on this side too. 

17. If he had entreated would 

you (f.) have given him 
alms ? 

18. He was calling ou t for help, 

and they were saying 
why are you making a 
noise ? 

19. If he dances this dance 

his father will bring a 
case against him. 

20. We put on our shoes after 

bur clothes. 

21. The two men were going 

along with their arms 
over each other’s shoul- 
ders. 

22. He told a very interesting 

story. 


11. Tagri phand (or mar) 

paindxo i rnur nazrf 
wi na paindS. 

12. Je d5 car juttii yS sStiS 

palS ni menfi kujjh na 
&khi. 

13. Menfi mam pea si par 

mai utth nassSa. 

14. Jad mai &khea pal b5hr 

phull pax (or pea) e 5h 
menft tuttke pea. 

15. Paill dhigane pax h6i e. 

16. Jekar ehojehx gall pa- 

kalo ne, eddharS wi 
gall! pakkp.agiS. 

17. Je waste panda khair 

pandiS sd ? 

18. Oh te hal hal (hal pah- 

rea) pea p&nda si te 6h 
ahnde san da;nd (rau- 
la) kyfi panna § pea. 

19. Je bhangra (dhamal) 

paeo sii, peo ohde te 
arzipaega. (See Gram, 
p. 379). 

20. Asl kapre pake jutti 

panne S. 

21. D0w§ jane japphi pake 

lage jande sari. 

22. B&hdi suadji kaha^i 

pax sasu. 
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23. Very well, brother, I will 

give a respite of two 
months. 

24. Have your smoke and 

make the pickle. 

25. How do you smoke to- 

bacco ? Sometimes a 
cigarette, sometimes a 
cheroot. 

26. A plague on him, why 

does he not swallow 
down his anger. 

27. By letting people smoke 

his huqqa he makes 
friends with all. 

28. If you love him, he will 

also be friendly with 
you. 

29. If the work can be done 

I will get it done. 

30 The Deputy Superinten- 
dent of police reduced 
him in rank, 

31. His proposal seems likely 

to be agreed to, he has 
the knack of getting 
things agreed to. 

32. Get the leaking vessel 

patched. Oif with you 
at once. 

33. Send him off by that road, 

it is a great deal used, 

34. He is always dragging in 

Persian. 

35. She is always showing 

her teeth (in anger) or 
frowning. 


23. Hala, bhra, do mahlne 

paSga. 

24. Hukka pike acar pal. 

25. Tfi klkan tamaku pinna 

§ ? Mai kade sigrat 
te kado curut pinna 
wa. 

26. PIr paw© su, apna gussa 

k&h de j5ga nehl pi 
lainda ? 

27. Hukka pia piake sarel 
' nal piar pa lenda e. 

28. J e okde nal mhabbat rak- 

khld je, 6h tuhadde nal 
wl dSsti rakkheda. 

29. Kamm ture te tSrtgSL 

30. Kaptan sahb ohnft trSrea 
si. 

31. Gall ohdl hurt turnwa}! 

japdi e, ohnft tdm dl 
jac jo hoi. 

32. Wagde bhande n ft tanka 

lua ; wag ja hun. 

33. Ose rah waga sti, 5h rah 

bahla wagda e. 

34. Oh te habbhe (sabbhe) 

wele Pars! wahnda 
raihnda e. 

35 . Kaclclt ghur akiS wattdl 

I rainhdl e. 
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36. Will you watch out for 

him ? We shall see. 

37. No, my good Sir, I have no 

idea. Get along with 
you (what nonsense), 
you have no idea ? 

Miscellaneous Idioms . 

1. They were saying that 

washermen are very 
deceitful. 

2. I said why are you keep- 

ing your mouth open 
(I said). 

3. My son will not stay in 

this company. 

4. So far as 1 am concerned 

he is dead. 

5. In my opinion it is per- 

haps a bird. 

6. In your opinion is he a 

professional singer ? 

7. Look here, my man, don’t 

make the tea so weak, 
make it stronger than 
this. 

8. What way shall I place 

the bed % Put it the 
long way, not crosswise. 

9. What way are you talk- 

ing, have you so little 
spirit ? 

10. I feel faint from the blow. 


36. Tusi ohda rah wekkhd- 
ge ? Wekhi japggi. 

87. Na malla mend kakkh 
wl patsl nehi laggda. 
HdkkhS, (for wSkh 
khS) tenil nehi pata 
laggda P 

Pages 398-400. 

1. Oh gall pae karde san 

akjhe ohimbe bare 
khnttari hunde n§, 
akhe. 

2. Tft makhe mfih kyfi add! 

rakkhna S, makhe. 

3. fls baihnl nehi mera 

puttar baihada. 

4. Mdre wapde da te dh 

mar gea e. 

5. Mdre bhaije khabare 

janaur e. 

6. Tere bha da Oh kol 

mirashi e P 

7. Lai whal, cah eddi patli 

na banal, edft sahhril 
(tejz, gurhi) banal. 

8. ManjI kehre d& dahS? 

Caure da n§ dahl, 
lamme da dahl. 

9. Kehre da di gall kam& 

§, tOra dil edda ehdta 
eP 

10, Satt laggan nal m©ra 
dil haula (ehdta) h6 
gea e, or ghatt gea e. 
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11. Why does he not harry ? 

He has got used (to 
the place, etc.) and is 
lazy. 

12. Look sharp about the 

work, will you ? 

13. How are you ? Oh, only 

30 so (poorly). 

14. They all fell over one 

another 

15. We have five mouths to 

feed, we are two 
(husband and wife) 
and we have three 
little ones. 

16. Have they gone away, 

both husband and 
wife ? 

17. If you touch the edge of 

my shirt I'll go for 
you (slang). 

1 8. The gentleman has spoken 

so long, have you 
understood anything ? 

19. I have not understood a 

word (lit. not a straw). 

20. They bore the whole 

expense themselves. 

21. This is good indeed. 

22. Just take a rest yourself, 

and let the animal have 
a rest, 1 will carry the 
boy's load a bit. 

23. If he spares expense, 

nothing will be done. 

24. If he were not somewhat 

deaf one would not 
need to speak loudly. 


11. Hallke kyS nehi cald& } 

hun te hilea hoea e. 
sustl karda e. 

12. Hila karkekammkarwl. 

13. Kl h&l I ? HSthS utS I L 

14. Sare jane hSth utte digg 

pae. 

15. Asi panj S khan wale, do 

jl ap, te trai ahane. 


16. Oh tur gae n§ do we jl P 


17. J3 jhigge de palle nfi 

hatth laeo I makku. 
thappftga. 

18. Sahb innlS gallS kitlH 

n§, kujjh pip palle pea 
IP 

19. M3re palle kakkh wi 

Aehl pea. 

20. S&r& kamm ohnS de 

pallet hoea. 

21. ®h te sagS 1 cahga e. 

22. Tft zar& sah lellai te 

caukhar nS wi s&h 
dua, te mal munde nfi 
sah kadh&nnS. 

23. J§ sarfa kito sH, kakkh 

wi nehl banega. 

24. J§ ucca na sunea tS ucoi 

ueci khn& na pawe a. 
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25. He said loudly, will you 

not keep quiet ? 

26 . Oh no, the ground is not 

properly wet yet, there 
have been just a few 
drops. 

27. There has been heavy 

rain, now .if we get 
sunshine, in ten days 
the ground will be the 
right moisture for 
ploughing. 

28. The moistures (from the 

ground and the rain) 
have met. 

29 . The priest was performing 

incantations last night. 

30. First evening falls, then 

it gets a little dark, 
finally night comes, 

3L No, my man, do not be- 
seech me. 

32. I said <c no my man ” (or 

my woman, my boy, 
my girl), I did not say 
“ no brother.” 

33. He has strong enmity 

against us. 

34. The co-wife always felt 

jealousy or enmity 
towards her co-wife. 

35. The mother sorrows 

much on account of her 
son. 

36. The mother sympathises 

much with her daughter. 


25. XTooi dittl akkhaa lagga 

amn wi karea kar. 

26. Aje kitthe wattar hoea ? 

Aje te kapi mupil i 
hoi e, 

27. Tagra mlh pea, bun 

dhuppS laggan te da- 
sS dihareS jiwl 
wattar awed!. 


28. Hun ral gea e wattar. 

29. lima rati hSl (dL51i) 

khSdda si. 

30. PaihlS sham paindi e, 

mur th5ra thSa-a ha- 
n5ra painda e, <5rak 
nfi pfiri rat paindi e. 

31. Na whai, mere agge 

hatth na bannhl. 

32. Mai ohnft “na whai” 

akhea, mal * 6 n& bhai ” 
te nehl Skhei. 

33. Oh s&ddenaj bay & dukkh 

karda or rakkhda e. 

34. Saukan nfi apni saukah 

da dSh rati dukkh 
raihnda si. 

35. MS nfl appe puttar da 

bara dukkh e. 

36. BSbbe apni dhl da bara 

dard kardi e. 
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Note on Nos . 33—36 . — The word dokkh (dukh) with ra kkhn a 
or karn§ implies enmity or jealousy. With nS and the 
auxiliary verb (see Nos. 34 and 35) the meaning may be sorrow 
as well as jealousy or enmity, the context enables one to decide. 

37. He stumbled or he got a 37. Ohnft thedda lagg&. 

kick. 

38. The shepherd kicked the 33. Ajri lelle nil thudda 

lamb. laea (marea). 

Locative Case, etc. 

See Grammar, pages 274, 275, 286, 344, 345. 


1. He was to stay a fort- 
night in Gujrat, he will 
come now in a week. 

2 Earthquakes oome when 
doors are shut, burg- 
laries are committed 
when men are asleep. 

3. At midday he sat in the 

sun at the tahsil. 

4. In the evening he was in 

Kular but he spent the 
night in Natt. 

5. In the morning I shall 

go to the bazar, and I 
shall stay in the bazar. 

6. He has not come yet, but 

in the morning he was 
at home. 

7 . He bought ghi at Ee. 1 -12 

for two seers. 

8. You come before it is 

quite light and begin 
arguing. 

9. Why do they sit in other 

houses ? 


1* Pandrt dihaye Gujrate 
raihna sasu, hun atth! 
dini aweda. 

2. Wajji btthl bhuca} 

aunde nS, sutti band! 
c5r sannh marde nS. 

3. Dopaihr! tasile dhuppe 

baitha reha. 

4. Shfi-mi Kul&r! si, par 

rat! Natt! reha. 

5. Pajr! bazar jaJga te 

bazare rUhSga. 

6. Aje ghar neh! aea, 

waddew^le ghare si. 

7. Faun! dfih rupal wattl 

gheo lea. 

8. Muhanjhle ake dalllf 

lagg painna g. 

9. Kehri galle hdrn! ghar! 

baihnde nS? 
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10. He lives in Bagria and 

goes to school in Aujle. 
They study in the sun. 

11. Look for them in Mar- 

deke. during the day 
they are in the mosque* 

12. In Gujranwala it sells 

at eleven annas a seer. 

13. My wife wears shoes 

fourteen fingers and I 
sixteen fingers long. 

14. A man of his size will 

wear seventeen or 
eighteen linger shoes. 

15. The donkey which was 

yours is his and the 
fat- tailed sheep which 
was his is mine. (This 
can have other mean- 
ings). 

16. The horse connected with 

me, the buffalo calf 
connected with him and 
the buffalo connected 
with them will be of 
the same value. 

17. He is only pretending to 

agree. 

18. He went out to meet him. 

19. Why did you take the 

trouble ? 

20. Why did you give trouble ? 


10. Bagri gliar su par Anjl! 

parhda e. Siye baihke 
parhde no. 

11. Mardekl labbhl ne, dine 

masiti hnnde n§. 

12. Xujraale yahrt annl ser 

wikdi e. 

13. Merl wauhtl caulidi jutti 

pandi e, mal s5hli 
panna wl 

14. Ohde jedda jana khaure 

satahri athahrl pan- 
da- howeda. 

15. Tubadde wala khota 

ohd& e te ohde wala 
dumb a mera e. 


10. Merewala gh5ra te 5s- 
wal& jhSta te obni 
wall majjh ikko mull 
de honge. 

17. Aiw§ nttowali hi karda 

e. 

18. Ohnft aggSwall rnilea. 

19. Kyft takllf kitx je P 

20. Ky& takllf dittx je ? 


A few Hints. 

I. It is always wrong to omit the words for am. is, are, etc., 
except in negative sentences. The error is very common with 
Europeans, who constantly say munda kitthe P for kittbe we 
(where is the boy ?) : oh ki akhda for ki akhda e, (what is he 
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gayihg $) : kihdiS citthlt for kihdiS oitthxS ne (whose letter are 
they ?) : mashki tear for’ tear e (is the water*earrier ready ?). 

II. In English we use “ do ” to avoid some other verb 
already used. Thus: put them away. I have done so. In 
Punjabi this can never be mal klta e. The two sentences would 
be ohnS nfl sahmke rakkh. ma! rakkh chadde ne. The same 
verb must be used again. In this case it is rakkhna. 

III. Similarly we are fond of an unnecessary “ like that.” 
We say : — don’t cry like that : don’t shout like that If we 
translate by es tarhS it means : do not cry or shout in that 
particular way, do it in some other way. The words should 
simply be omitted. 

IV. We are addicted to a great use of possessive pronouns. 
We say: “we read in our Bibles.” In parts of the British 
Isles people say “ he’s having his tea,” “ I’m going to my 
bed.” All these must be omitted. 

Baibal wioc lijchea hoea e, we read in our Bibles, 
mal sau^ cale§ wS. I am going to (my) bed. 

V. The future is not much used in negative sentences. The 
following will show the common usage. 

mal bawhSda, I shall sit down : mal nehl baihnda pr nehf 
baih# laga, I will not sit down. 

Yet sometimes we do hear the future with the negative, 
especially in promises, as— 

edS agge mal nehi karS kar Sd&, in future I will not do so. 

VI. Interrogative words: the position of interrogative 
words should be noted. 

The nominative of the sentence must never come between 
the interrogative word and the verb. Europeans accustomed 
to the English order “ where are you going ? ” “ what have 
you done ? ” are apt to say kitthe tft oalea e, k! tft klta e. 
This is quite wrong. The following show the order 
oh kahde jogS kunda eP why is he speaking ? 
bhr& kado awida P when will your brother come % 

Sometimes conversationally the nominative is brought to 
the end as : ktlnda kahde joga e oh, kado awida bhra, but this 
does not violate the rule given above. 
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P. 268, 11. 1-3. The feminine of gea, pea, le§ is pronounced 
both gei, pel, lei and gal, pal, lal. 

P.276,1. 2. For pant, Iocativeofpanj,five,panjiis commoner. 

P. 287, 11. 14-16. The rule that a tonic h is inserted in the 
ordinal numbers from 11 to 99, except those from 69 to 78, 
should be extended to include all declension of the correspond- 
ing cardinal numbers. Any of these numbers when declined, 
i.e., when occurring in the prepositional or locative case, inserts 
a tonic h. Thus we have — 

ySrS rupayye, 11 rupees; yShrl rupaf, for 11 rupees; yahrS 
rupayyS t8, for 11 rupees; yahrwS rupayya, 11th rupee. 

So also ca}i rupayye, cahll rupaf, cahliS rupayyS nft, 
cahllwS rupayya. For this reason it would be better to spell 
the locatives of 15, 57, 90, pandhr!, satwanjhf, nabbht, and 
not as spelt on p. 21, 11. 17, 21, 23 and also for the prepo- 
sitional and the prepositional of 14, cauhdS, and not as 
spelt on p. 287, 1. 9. 

This tonic b is a characteristic also of the numeral adjectives 
expressing the size of shoes. The size of shoes is given 
in terms of finger-breadths. We have the following: — 

tehrl juttl, a shod whose length is thirteen finger-breadths. 
So also cauhdl, pandhrl, s5h}l, satahri, athahri, shoes of the 
length of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen finger- 
breadths, respectively. 

P. 301, 1. 33 ; 302, 1. 3, rftht is probably m. pi., not fern. sing. 

P. 319, 11. 8-10, In the second form of the past conditional 
some say §11 instead of § ; in this case we have in place of the 
forms given, kar§ £th, kare ah, karlyel&h, karo ftfc. 

P. 319. The future tense. When two verbs are so closely 
joined as to contain praotically one idea it is usual to omit 
from the first the ending -g& or -dft. 

mat tenft m&rft kuttSgft or mal marfi kuttfigft, I will beat 
27 


a 
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you well The emphatic particle I (!) is frequently inserted 
before the ending, as rinnh te lfl&lga, I will indeed cook. 

P. 322, 1. 24. When the negative nehl is used it is not 
generally necessary to insert the present auxiliary. This does 
not hold for the negative na. 

ah wall nehl, he is not well. 

5h nehl murea, he has not desisted. 

Oh na mu|‘e& 9 he did not desist. 

P. 351. 1. 14. In the pres, indie, with pronominal suffixes the 
auxiliary may end in -da, etc. Thus, mal ahnda je, 1 say 
to you ; as! ahnde je, we say to you. 

P* 372, 1. 33 W&}&. It is worthy of note that when wala is 
added to the genitive of pronouns it is always added to 
the prepositional case of the genitive. Thus when it is 
added to mdrft, tuhfiddS, ohd£ they become mere, tuhadde, 
ohde, giving the forms m$rew&]a, tuhaddewaja, ohdewala. 

explained on p. 373 the third singular pronouns have two 
forms ohdewajft and Oswaja, ehdewSla, Os wala, etc., while the 
third plural pronouns are not found with the genitival cons- 
truction. They are put in the prepositional case before wala, 
as in ohnSwaJft, ehnffwSJa, kihnSwSJa. 

P. 379, L 24. In the second sing, past tense of inttans. 
verbs the -8 may, in negative sentences, be separated from the 
rest of the word which then takes the ordinary form. 

tft nehl 8 mu|i, didst thou (f.) not desist ? 

tft nehl 8 geS, thou didst not go. 

P. 382, 1. 29. Further Note on the Imperative . The polite 
imperative, as contrasted with the ordinary forms, suggests 
that the action need not be performed at once. Thus ghall 
stl, ghallo sft, send him (at once): ghall! sft, ghalllo stl, 
ghalleo Ift, send him (but not necessarily at once) . 

When the infinitive is used as an imperative it generally 
implies that the nominative is tus!, not tft. The infinitive 
is, therefore, not the usual form employed with a servant. 

Exceptions are found to both these rules. 

P. 387, L 12. The verbs akhria, say, wftkhpit, see have 
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present participles formed as if form the roots alma, wehaa in 
addition to the regular pres. part. Thus : — 

oh ahndi si, she was saying': tQ wehnda sai, you were 
looking. 

je wehndS, if you had looked : je kujjh ahnd6 sxi, if he 
had said something to him.. 

These pres, parts may be employed in all the tenses 
formed from the pres. part. 
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